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Covering  Zeppelin  Flight  Was  Difficult 
But  Thrilling,  Says  von  Wiegand 

Hearst  Writer  Who  Arranged  Elxclusive  Rights  to  Round-the-World  Voyage  Had  Little  Sleep, 
With  Meagre  Wireless  Service  and  Much  to  be  Covered — Hints  at  Future  News  Feats 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


WHEN  the  (iraf  Zeppelin  nosed  into 
its  huge  hangar  at  i.akehurst,  Aug. 
29th,  upon  completion  of  its  record-break¬ 
ing  round-the-world  flight,  it  marked  the 
conclusion  of  the 
most  romantically 
tdvcnturous  news 
assignment  in  the 
career  of  Karl  H. 
von  Wiegand, 

European  director 
of  Universal  Serv¬ 
ice  and  agent  for 
William  Randolnh 
Hearst  in  obtain¬ 
ing  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  of  the  giant 
ship  from  a  news 
angle.  Hollow- 
eyed  and  haggard 
from  almost  un¬ 
broken  duty  on 
the  flight,  he  went 
to  Ben  Hampton’s 
farm  at  Pawling, 

N.  Y.,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  me¬ 
tropolis  this  week 
told  Editor  & 

Publisher  the 
wonders  of  what 
he  considers  the 
greatest  story  he 
has  ever  coveretl. 

Not  only  did 
Mr.  von  Wiegand 
act  the  role  of  re- 
porter  on  the 
light,  but  for  months  before  it  started 
he  worked  on  arrangements  for  landings 
and  refueling  in  Japan  and  at  Los  Angeles 
and  obtained  exclusive  American  news 
rights  for  his  chief  during  the  flight.  He 
and  Lady  Grace  Drummond  Hay  and  Sir 
Hubert  Wilkins,  all  writing  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers  and  syndicates,  were 
the  only  American  press  representatives 
on  board  the  Zep. 

During  the  12  days  the  ship  was  in 
the  air  the  three  Hearst  reporters  got 
only  about  three  hours  sleep  each  night, 
Mr.  von  W'iegand  said.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  wireless  system  made 
it  necessary  to  send  stories  in  takes  of 
60  to  100  words  each.  Conse<iuently 
ionic  one  had  to  be  writing  nearly  all 
the  time  to  get  the  continual  flow  of 
dispatches  on  the  air.  Although  he  had 
not  had  time  to  figure  the  actual 
amount,  Mr.  von  Wiegand  estimated 
that  about  LS,0(X)  words  were  sent  from 
the  Graf  by  himself  and  his  staff.  The 
number  of  words  sent  lietween  Japan  and 
Los  .‘Vngeles  was  about  .S,(X1).  he  said, 
the  largest  amount  of  any  stage  of  the 
trip. 

A  generous  flow  of  copy  was  poured 
into  the  home  office  from  the  Zeppelin’s 
landing  places.  At  every  stop  a  resume 
of  the  stage  just  completed  was  sent  to¬ 
gether  with  news  and  color  stories  of 
the  landing  and  the  greetings  the  party 
received  from  the  crowds. 

At  each  landing  place  the  story  of  a 
new  broken  record  was  dispatched.  The 


first  mark  to  be  shattered  by  the  Zep 
was  the  trans-.Atlantic  time,  which  was 
lowered  to  42  hours  and  42  minutes. 
Then  came  the  record  from  Berlin  to 


Tokio,  which  the  (iraf  made  in  9.1  hours 
and  40  minutes,  and  the  new  time  from 
Tokio  to  l»s  Angeles — f)8  hours  and  17 
minutes.  The  finish  of  the  flight  saw 
the  establishment  of  a  new  globe-girdling 
mark  of  21  days,  five  hours  and  35 
minutes. 

The  Zeppelin  was  an  easy-riding  craft 
but  the  reporters  were  weary  and  worn 
from  lack  of  sleep  at  the  finish. 

“We  only  averaged  about  three  hours 
sleep  a  night  while  we  were  actually 
flying,”  the  Hearst'  foreign  chief  said. 
“That  was  because  we  had  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  writi'ng  to  get  our  stories  on  the 
wireless  and  then,  loo,  we  didn't  want  to 
miss  anything.  During  the  day  we 
wanted  to  see  what  was  going  on  below 
and  at  night  we  had  to  write.  The 
eight-hour  watches  we  had  planned  could 
not  he  kept. 

“The  fascination  of  early  morning  and 
the  dawn  in  strange  countries  made  us 
forego  sleep  to  sit  in  the  navigation  room 
and  watch  the  sun  rise.  \Vhcn  Long¬ 
fellow  wrote  'I  stivxl  on  the  bridge  at 
midnight,’  he  composed  a  wonderful 
poem,  hut  our  emotions  under  the  same 
circum.stances,  keeping  watch  on  the 
‘bridge’  of  the  Graf,  transcended  those 
exp-essed  in  his  poem. 

“I  remember  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the 
navigation  room  late  one  clear  night  as 
we  were  flying  over  Siberia.  Every¬ 
thing  was  silent.  The  lights  of  the  ship 
had  been  extinguished  or  dimmed  and 
two  figures  were  silhouetted  at  the 
wheel.  The  full  moon  came  up  bright 


and  beaming  until  half  of  it  was  visi¬ 
ble  and  then  it  ducked  down  again  into 
the  shadows  below  the  hoiizon. 

“.Another  phenomena,  the  most  lieauti- 


ful  I  have  ever  seen,  occurreil  in  Siberia 
after  we  had  passed  through  a  terrific 
■Storm.  The  storm  abated  awl  three  times 
a  brilliant  rainbow  encircled  the  bow 
of  the  Zeppelin.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
a  sign  of  go<xl  luck  and  the  passengers 
and  crew  were  overjoyed  at  the  sight.” 

Siberia,  though,  was  not  all  opalescent 
moonlight  and  shimmering  rainlxiws.  By 
daylight  it  presented  a  dreary,  pock¬ 
marked  vista  to  the  Zep’s  passengers. 

“The  deepest  impression  on  everyone 
was  made  between  the  Ural  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific,’’  Mr.  von  W’iegand  said. 
“W’e  flew  over  country  where  no  white 
man  had  ever  been.  W'e  skirted  the  edge 
of  the  coldest  regions  in .  the  world 
where  the  temperature  reaches  74  degrees 
below  zero. 

“The  land  caused  a  peculiar  nauseous 
reaction  among  the  passengers.  The 
ground  presented  a  leprous  appearance. 
It  was  full  of  scars  awl  craters  and  parts 
of  it  made  yon  imagine  you  were  flying 
over  the  moon.  In  many  places  the 
country  spread  out  below  us  in  a  sickly, 
poisonous  color  which  resembled  gan¬ 
grene.  The  streams  and  creeks  and 
rivers  were  cold  black  veins  in  the  land. 
They  l(x>ked  like  ugly  black  snakes.” 

Crossing  the  remote  stretches  of 
Siberia  the  Graf  was  out  of  wireless 
communication  with  the  world  for  eight 
hours.  For  a  surprisingly  long  time  the 
f)perators  continued  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  station  at  Norddich.  Finally 
the  messages  faded  and  the  craft  started 


its  perilous,  lonely  flight  across  the 
wastes  of  rock  and  sand  completely  cut 
off  from  civilization  until  it  sailed  into 
calling  distance  of  the  instruments  at 
Otchi  Bishi. 

The  other  sta¬ 
tions  through 
which  stories,  wea¬ 
ther  reports  and 
messages  were  sent 
and  received  out¬ 
ride  of  New  York 
were  Chatham,  San 
I'rancisco  and  the 
United  States 
Naval  Station  at 
Ci)rdova,  Alaska. 
•Messages  were  ex¬ 
changed  abso  with 
the  U.  S.  Cruiser 
Pittsburgh  off  Da¬ 
iren  in  .South  Man¬ 
churia.  This  ship 
gave  the  Zeppelin 
a  timely  typhoon 
warning. 

.Although  the 
Graf  afforded  won¬ 
derful  news  mate¬ 
rial  and  supplied 
an  excellent  van¬ 
tage  point  for  de¬ 
scriptive  stories  of 
strange  lands,  it 
would  be  far  too 
expensive  a  prop¬ 
osition  for  regu¬ 
lar  newspaper 
use,  Mr.  von  Wiegand  declar^.  He 
said,  however,  that  for  geographical 
survey  use  it  would  prove  extremely 
valuable.  Robert  W.  Hartman,  Inter¬ 
national  Newsreel  cameraman  on  board 
the  Graf  took  hundreds  of  shots  of  both 
the  strange  and  the  familiar  countries 
over  which  they  passed.  He  reeled  off 
2.5, (KK)  feet  of  moving  picture  film  in 
addition  to  his  still  photos.  This  film 
will  be  cut  and  etlited  into  a  feature 
picture  for  public  distribution,  Mr.  von 
wiegand  told  Kiutoh  &  Publisher. 

Mr.  Hartman  was  the  only  photog¬ 
rapher  allowed  on  board,  and,  conse- 
(|uently  great  precautions  were  taken  by 
the  Hearst  chief  to  prevent  cameras  from 
being  carried  on  the  ship  by  other  people. 
The  passengers  all  cixiperated  very 
graciously  in  this  matter  and  in  the 
matter  of  giving  interviews  or  writing 
stories,  he  sairl.  They  were  allowed  to 
give  skeleton  interviews,  but  could  not 
tell  details  of  the  flight. 

“IvverylxKly  kept  his  )ilcdge,”  he  said. 
“V\'e  did  ferret  out  a  few  attempts  to 
smuggle  films  back  to  America,  but  these 
were  done  without  the  knowledge  of  pas¬ 
sengers.  Two  packages  of  film  were 
handed  to  Zeppelin  passengers  wrapped 
up  in  innf)cent-l<X)king  bundles  as  gifts. 
These  and  four  other  packages  were  dis¬ 
covered  and  taken  off  at  Tokio.  Two 
attempts  were  also  made  to  bribe  pas¬ 
sengers  into  writing  stories  of  the  trip. 


HEARST  SAYS  “WELL  DONE”  TO  ZEP  COMMANDER  AND  CREW 


Photo  shows,  left  to  right:  Karl  von  Wiegand,  Hearst  newspaper  correspondent;  William  Randolph  Hearst;  Captain 
Ernest  H.  Lehmann,  chief  officer  of  the  (rr'f;  Mayor  Porter  of  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Hugo  Eckener,  commander  of  the 
great  airliner,  and  Governor  C.  C.  Young  of  California  at  the  farewell  dinner  tendered  Dr.  Eickener  and  members  of 
tne  (Jraf  crew  in  Los  Angeles  before  they  left  for  Lake.iurst,  IN.  J.,  the  final  port  in  the  Hearst-Zeppeiin  flight. 
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HUGE  MAP  SHOWED  GRAFS  PROGRESS 


Giant  map  atop  building  at  Times  Square,  New  York,  where  New  York 
American  recorded  Zeppelin’s  flight  with  electric  chart  line. 


One  man  was  oft'ered  $1,500  for  his  ac¬ 
count.  An  oflicer  of  the  Graf  was 
offered  $200  to  carry  a  package  of  photos 
t«ck  with  him,  but  he  refus^.  When  I 
heard  of  his  refusal  I  gave  him  $50  ^s 
a  reward  for  his  faithfulness. 

“A  uewspai)er  in  Osaka  got  hold  of 
some  pictures  taken  from  the  Zeppelin 
and  printed  six  »»r  eight  of  them.  When 
we  discovered  this  we  notified  them  that 
they  were  infringing  a  copyright  and 
said  we  would  bring  action.  They  finally 
paid  a  $.500  fine  and  destroyed  all  the 
films  in  their  possession." 

Amazing  expressions  of  interest  in  the 
flight  were  displayed  bv  the  JaiKinese, 
Mr.  von  Wiegand  said. 

“When  we  landed  at  Kasumiga-Ura 
naval  station  there  were  290  reporters 
and  45  cameramen  there  to  greet  us,"  he 
told  this  reporter.  "The  Tokio  .4sahi 
had  40  men  <in  the  ground  and  .Vi/>/>uh 
Demt'o.  the  Japanese  news  agency  had 
assigned  30  men  to  the  landing.  This 
was  far  more  newspaper  men  than  had 
greeted  us  anywhere  else  on  the  flight. 

“The  operations  of  these  reporters 
were  very  interesting  to  watch.  When 
telegraph  wires  became  clogged  with  dis¬ 
patches.  and  telephones  were  all  (kcu- 
pied,  they  put  their  carrier  pigeons  into 
action.  They  u.se  these  birds  quite  often, 
principally  to  cover  stories  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  and  to  cover  baseball  games. 

“On  our  departure  from  Japan,  the 
r^resentative  of  Xif’l'on  Dempo  gave  me 
six  carrier  piget>ns  which  were  released 
200  miles  out.  Kach  one  carried  a  5(X) 
word  story  typed  oii  rice  paper.  James 
R.  Young.  t>ur  Tokio  representative  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  pigeons  reached 
there  in  five  ho'urs." 

The  trip  was  full  of  adventures  and 
strange  sights,  but  tiiose  that  stand  out 
most  in  Mr.  von  Wiegand’s  memory  are 
the  record-breaking  crossing  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  which  was  sensational  as  an 
adventure  and  as  a  news  story ;  the  hor¬ 
rible,  uncivilized  landscape  of  central 
Siberia:  and  the  flight  across  northern 
Russia.  It  was  on  this  stage,  200  miles 
above  Moscow,  where  the  peasants  are 
hardly  civilized  and  have  never  seen  a 
railroad  train  that  one  of  the  strangest' 
sights  of  rile  flight  was  witnessed.  .\s 
the  huge  craft  swept  over  the  drab, 
IKiverty-strickeii  villages,  the  frightened 
peasants  cowered  in  fear  before  the  un- 
knowni  monster  and  rushed,  panic- 
stricken  to  their  churches. 

The  most  exciting  incident  of  the 
flight,  considered  by  Mr.  von  Wiegand 
even  more  breath-taking  than  the  Si¬ 
berian  storm,  was  the  accident  to  the 
rudder  on  the  take-off  at  Los  Angeles. 

“When  our  rudder  was  caught  in  those 
high-tension  wires,"  he  declared,  “we  all 
thought  we  had  reached  the  end  of  riie 
flight.  Everyone  considered  the  trip 
finished  right  there.  We  waited  in  sus- 
l>ense  for  the  disaster,  which  was  fortu¬ 
nately  averted  by  the  brainy  action  of 
Knute  Eckener.  Dr.  Eckener’s  son  who 
was  at  the  elevator  control  wheel  at  the 
time.  As  the  tail  hit  tlie  wires,  he 
dropped  the  bow  of  the  ship  toward  the 
ground  to  raise  the  tail  in  the  air  and 
free  it  from  the  wires.  It  was  a  heady 
and  daring  piece  of  work.  The  bow  just 
missed  the  ground  before  it  was  righted 
and  we  sailed  on  in  safety.” 

With  the  flight  ended  and  his  strength 
restored  after  his  rest'  at  Ben  Hampton’s, 
Mr.  von  Wiegand  is  about  to  start  once 
again  on  his  business  of  rounding  up  ex¬ 
clusive  stories  for  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  will  leave  for  London  next 
week  to  look  over  two  new  airships 
being  built  by  the  British  and  then  will 
proceed  to  Friedrichshafen  where  he  will 
consult  with  the  airplane-maker  Dornier 
on  the  possibilities  of  making  a  flight  to 
America  in  the  new  giant  12-motored 
Dornier  plane.  If  this  flight'  goes 
through  he  will  arrange  again  for  exclu¬ 
sive  Hearst  news  coverage  on  board. 

Another  prospect  lying  at  the  back  of 
this  sujier-reportcr’s  mind  is  a  non-stop 
flight  around  the  world  in  a  new  Zep- 
Iielin  next  year.  This,  however,  is  not 
yet  a  certainty.  If  it  becomes  a  reality 
Mr.  von  Wiegand  expects  he  will  cover 
it.  but  doesn't  think  it  will  be  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  the  Grafs  trip,  because  the 
stot)s  were  half  the  excitement',  he  said, 
and  a  non-stop  flight  would  be  made  far 


north,  not  touching  any  of  the  really 
interesting  parts  of  the  world. 

I^dy  Drummond-Hay  has  finished  her 
assignment  for  the  Hearst  services  now 
and  is  devoting  her  time  to  catching  up 
on  an  impressive  stack  of  mail  that 
awaited  her  at  the  Hotel  Warwick  uikmi 
her  arrival  in  New  York,  and  writing 
foreign  news  for  her  weekly  page  in  the 
London  Sphere  and  special  articles  for 
her  syndicate. 

Sir  Hubert  Wilkins  has  dropped  ac¬ 
tive  duty  for  a  while  to  rest  and  make 
preparations  for  his  trip  to  the  South 
Pole  in  October. 

Dr.  Eckener  left  the  Graf  when  it 
reached  Lakehurst  and  went  to  Akron 
to  inspect  the  new  dirigibles  under  con¬ 
struction  there  as  the  largest  craft  of 
that  kind  in  the  world. 

Other  newspaper  men  on  the  Graf, 
who  made  a  complete  round-the-world 
trip  continued  on  with  the  ship  to  its 
home  port  at  Friedrichshafen  where  it 
landed  Wednesday  of  this  week.  These 
were :  Gerville  Reache  of  Paris  Le 
Matin;  Dr.  Geisenheyner  of  Frank¬ 
furter  Zeitung;  Herr  von  Eschweg  of 
Berlmer  Lokal  A^xceiger  and  Gustav 
Kauder,  an  editor-in-chief  of  the  Ull- 
stein  Group  of  Germany.  These  men 
made  the  flight  from  I'riedrichshafen  to 
F  riedrichsha  f  en . 

The  success  of  the  Graf’s  flight  has 


made  von  Wiegand  particularly  happy. 

“The  flight  was  successful  beyond 
anyone’s  expectation,”  he  declared. 

-And  as  the  early  morning  sunlight 
streamed  through  his  hotel  rewm  window 
and  lighted  the  brilliant-colored  labels 
of  Tokio  and  Friedrichshafen  hotels  and 
the  tags  marked  “Graf  Zeppelin"  on  his 
traveling  bags,  he  told  an  envious  re¬ 
porter  that  no  other  assignment  will 
ever  seem  half  as  thrilling  or  half  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  the  marvelous  earth-girdling 
flight,  which  not  only  warmed  his  heart 
as  a  news  story  but  gave  him  great  pride 
as  a  thing  which  had  been  brought  into 
reality  to  such  a  great  extent  by  his 
own  efforts. 

Efforts  to  find  out  what  effect  the 
Graf  story  had  on  the  circulations  of 
Hearst  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  were  unsuccessful  due  to  the  fact 
that  executives  at  the  general  offices  in 
New  York  who  could  supply  such  in¬ 
formation  were  out  of  town.  It  was 
learned,  however,  at  the  Nerv  York 
Journal  and  New  York  Anieriean  that 
those  newspapers  had  made  a  substantial 
circulation  gain  during  August  over  July. 
Part  of  this  gain  was  attributed  to  the 
Zeppelin  stories,  although  it  was  pointed 
out  that  other  features  running  at  the 
time,  such  as  “Little  Caesar"  and  “All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front”  were  to  be 
credited  with  some  of  the  rise. 


MILLION  IN  STOCK  SOLD 
TO  GANNETT  STAFFS 


Employes  of  Dailies  Subscribe  to 
Nearly  12,000  Shares  Under  New 
Plan  at  Average  of  14  Shares 
Each 


With  subscriptions  for  almost  12,000 
shares  totalling  more  than  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  already  in,  the  first  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates  for  stock  subscribed  by  employes 
of  The  Gannett  Newspajjers  in  Gannett 
Com|)any,  Inc.,  will  be  ready  within  a 
short  time. 

The  attorneys  have  taken  the  needed 
steps  to  have  the  issue  authorized  by 
officials  at  Albany,  so  that  certificates  for 
those  who  are  laying  all  cash  for  their 
stock  will  be  ready  early  this  month, 
according  to  Herbert  W.  Cruickshank, 
general  auditor,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  subscription  plan. 

The  subscriptions  have  averaged 
about  14  shares,  with  the  largest  single 
subscription  70(1  and  the  smallest  one 
share. 

So  far  Ithaca  leads  the  papers  in  the 
percentage  of  subscribers  to  total  em¬ 
ployes.  with  54  per  cent.,  with  Ogdens- 
burg  a  close  second  at  43  per  cent.,  and 
Newburgh-Beacon  at  42  per  cent.  For 
the  whole  group,  26  per  cent,  of  the  total 
of  some  3,225  employes  have  subscribed. 
The  central  organization  stands  100  i)er 
cent. 

Outside  of  the  central  organization, 
whose  average  is  .59  shares,  the  Koehes- 
ter  1  iines-Union  stands  first  in  average 
number  of  shares  subscribed  per  person 
at  17,  with*  Brooklyn,  Elmira,  Plainfield 
and  .Albany  following  in  16,  15,  15,  14 
order. 

Leroy  E.  Snyder,  assistant  to  the 
president,  has  visited  many  of  the  cities 
and  has  explained  the  stock-offering  to 
the  men  and  women  on  the  papers. 

A  table  of  the  subscriptions  up  to 
Aug..  23  follows: 
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MEYER  JOINS  S.  F.  EXAMINER 


Named  Sales  Promotion  Manager — 
Other  Business  Office  Changes 

Norman  Meyer,  formerly  president  of 
the  Meylen  Company  of  Chicago,  finan¬ 
cial  advertising,  is  now  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  San  Franeiseo  Fxaminer. 
Mr.  Meyer  had  a  former  exi)erience  with 
the  Hearst  organization  extending  over 
a  i)eriod  of  some  eight  years. 

G.  W.  McNear,  who  has  been  with  the 
AssiKiated  Oil  Sales,  California  (ias 
Pump  Exchange  and  Rapid  Service  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc.,  has  joined  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Fixaminer,  covering 
the  financial  district. 

Frank  Mohr  and  George  Lenci,  who 
have  been  with  the  merchandising  de- 
l)artment  of  the  Eixaminer,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  sales  staff  of  the  local 
di.splay. 

(i!.  W.  Gray,  who  for  several  years 
])ast  has  been  with  the  South  Fend 
(Iiid.)  Nrii's-Tinies,  has  joined  the  local 
staff. 


“MEFO”  BACK  IN  U.  S. 

M.  E.  Foster,  editor  of  the  Houston 
Press,  returned  from  a  tour  of  Europe 
with  Mrs.  Foster  and  their  daughter. 
Miss  Madora  Foster,  Sept.  3,  aboard  the 
He  de  France. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOLICITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

_ * 

Ideas  by  Which  Efficiency  of  Local  Newspaper  Space  Has  Been  Increased  for  the  Merchant,  With  Larger 
Linage  or  New  Schedules  for  the  Newspaper,  Taken  From  an  Expert’s  Note  Book 


By  GUY  T.  HUBBART 


Mr.  HUBBART,  who  will  write  this  column  weekly  for  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER,  has  for  more  than  20  years  been  engaged  in  general 
advisory  work  on  newspaper  advertising  for  stores  subscribing  to  the 
Dry  Goods  Elconomht.  Through  its  retail  advertising  research  bureau,  he 
has  studied  the  specific  problems  of  retailers,  usually  with  reference  to 
their  use  of  the  circulation  pulling  power  of  newspapers,  their  use  of 
space,  the  response  they  ought  to  receive  from  a  given  population  compared 
with  that  actually  received,  etc.  In  this  research,  retailers  have  furnished 
actual  specimens  of  their  copy,  with  full  circumstances  of  its  use,  several 
hundred  stores  and  50  newspapers  supplying  such  material. 

Mr.  Hubbart  is  technical  adviser  to  some  400  stores  on  specialized  problems, 
concerning  the  use  of  newspaper  space  for  various  specific  purposes.  This 
“trouble-shooting"  has  brought  to  light  not  only  the  merchant’s  but  also 
the  publisher’s  side  of  the  space  question.  His  special  study  is  consumer 
demand  and  his  wide  range  of  experience  has  informed  him  that  newspaper 
advertising  can  best  be  used  to  affect  it. 

The  articles  which  will  appear  every  week  are  drawn  from  actual  incidents 
submitted  to  Mr.  Hubbart  by  stores  or  newspapers  and  have  been  *  traced 
through  from  first  suggestion  to  final  result. 


The  seller  of  space  who  sees  in  the 
closer  study  of  the  advertiser’s  prob¬ 
lems  the  way  to  better  individual  linage 
records  has  two  things  in  his  favor 
when  he  begins  his  studies  :  ( 1 )  The  real 
similarity  between  the  problems  of  dif¬ 
ferent  stores  using  the  same  paper  and 
(2)  the  similarity  between  the  problem 
of  selling  newspai)er  space  and  the  mer¬ 
chant's  selling  problem — using  space  to 
sell  goods.  And  this  suggests  two  steps 
in  the  right  directions  open  to  the  space 
salesman  when  he  starts  out  in  earnest 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  inside  of 
the  advertiser’s  problems. 

Eirst,  if  he  is  working  on  local,  the 
talesman  can  easily  classify  all  his  re¬ 
tail  accounts  as  to  the  kind  of  problems 
me  retail  merchant  faces  every  day.  By 
classifying  problems  rather  than  mer¬ 
chants  the  salesman  has  at  hand  a  work¬ 
ing  index  of  the  kinds  of  suggestions  and 
ideas  needed  to  give  the  desired  “plus” 
to  the  goods  he  sells — newspaper  service. 
And  here  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  actual  retail  ex¬ 
perience,  useful  and  valuable  as  it  may 
be,  is  not  always  so  vital  to  the  solicit¬ 
or's  success  as  might  seem. 

What  is  more  important  on  the  space 
seller's  part  is  ability  to  recognize  not 
only  the  advertiser’s  problems,  but  the 
situations  and  conditions  from  which 
they  arise. 

This  kind  of  ability  is  within  reach 
of  any  newspaper  solicitor  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  space  is  more  than 
merely  something  to  sell  as  often  and  in 
as  large  quantities  as  the  merchant  will 
buy  it. 

Naturally  the  solicitor's  progress  to¬ 
ward  full  understanding  of  the  mer¬ 
chant's  needs  and  objects  requires  some 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  merchant. 
And  as  a  rule  the  merchant  who  is  alive 
to  the  mutual  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
better  relations  between  himself  and  his 
newspaper  will  co-operate,  especially 
when  he  sees  that  the  solicitor  is  seeking 
store  knowledge  on  which  to  build  ideas 
that  will  sell  goods  as  well  as  space. 

The  immediate  purpose  here  is  to 
offer  some  basic  viewpoint,  gathered 
from  twenty  years  of  handling  ten  to 
thirty  newspapers  advertising  problems 
weekly  for  stores  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds,  that  may  serve  as  a  starting 
point  for  space  sellers  who  want  to  fol¬ 
low  through  before  and  after  contracts 
have  been  signed. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  advertising  so- 
called  problems  originate  from  conditions 
that  may  be  grouped  under  two  general 
heads : 

(1)  Those  arising  from  the  character 
of  the  store  as  reflected  in  the  nature  of 
the  selling  service  rendered.  The  points 
here  include  charge  or  cash  business  or 
both ;  physical  size — ample  or  limited 
floor  space;  daily  .selling  capacity — $200 
a  day  or  $6,000;  class  of  trade — popular, 
medium,  better  or  mixed ;  kind  of  values 
— bargains,  better  grade,  best  for  the 
money  and  so  on. 

Elementary  as  this  classification  seems, 
lack  of  understanding  of  it  in  relation 
to  use  of  space  is  the  daily  cause  of 
much  wasted  advertising  effort  and 
money  for  the  merchant  and  lost  or 
expensively  gained  linage  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 

(2)  Those  arising  from  the  kind  and 
degree  of  competition  the  merchant  must 
meet  every  day.  Does  the  individual 
store  have  to  comi)ete  with  six  others 
catering  to  similar  trade  in  a  field  where 
the  |>opulation  is  just  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  four  stores  of  a  kind?  Is  it  a 
value  competition,  or  a  grade  of  goods 
competition,  or  both,  where  the  fight  for 
business  is  between  standard  value  stores 
and  cut-price  or  bargain  stores? 

These  and  scores  of  situations  typical 
of  them  are  where  selling  problems 
originate,  and  the  space-seller  is  doing 
himself,  his  paper  and  his  clients  a 


favor  when  he  begins  to  study  them  with 
a  sharp  eye  for  differences  on  which  he 
can  base  ideas  and  suggestions  to  fit 
varying  advertising  needs.  So  much  for 
sources  of  problems.  Now  something 
about  how  they  look  inside  the  store. 

Neither  newspaper  solicitors  nor  any¬ 
one  else  can  work  up  effective  means  of 
solving  problems  without  some  attempt 
at  defining  them.  General  advertising 
problems,  common  to  all  stores,  are 
easily  recognizable  and  clearly  defined. 
Here  are  four,  each  typical  of  from  two 
to  ten  others,  expressed  in  the  form  of 
objectives  or  reasons  for  using  space : 

1.  Keeping  daily  whole-store  volume 
at  required  pitch — meeting,  beating  or 
holding  sales  records  today  as  against 
last  year.  This  problem  is  artificial  be¬ 
cause  its  source  or  cause  is  a  matter  of 
percentage,  as  every  store  advertising 
manager  knows. 

2.  Moving  seasonable  goods  quickly 
and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  insure  full 
sales  volume  at  peak  of  demand,  and  to 
insure  against  loss  on  markdowns.  This 


is  a  schedule  or  insertion  problem  as  all 
department  buyers  know  if  they  want  to 
admit  it. 

3.  Keeping  the  daily  .sales  of  all  sea¬ 
sonal  departments  and  merchandise  sec¬ 
tions  moving  in  some  kind  of  unison,  so 
gains  in  one  department  are  not  eaten  up 
by  los.ses  in  others.  This  is  a  daily 
problem,  not  so  w'ell  recognized  by 
merchants  as  its  importance  to  profitable 
selling  warrants. 

4.  Keeping  the  average  unit  sale  as 
high  as  possible  in  proportion  to  total 
dollar  volume  of  sales,  and  running  the 
number  of  daily  transactions  upward  in 
as  many  departments  as  possible.  This 
is  a  selling  problem  and  closely  linked 
to  the  question  of  high  or  low  cost  of 
advertising  from  the  store  angle  and 
gain  or  loss  of  linage  from  the  news¬ 
paper  side. 

Specific  problems  are  just  as  real,  but 
are  not  so  easy  to  classify  l)ecduse  they 
originate  from  widely  varying  conditions 
in  different  stores.  But  here  are  three 
that  are  typical : 


5.  Using  a  specific  paper  to  build  up 
a  weak  department — getting  a  wide 
clientele  of  customers  for  it,  a  better 
class  either  in  money  spent  for  a  single 
item  or  more  money  from  each  unit  pur¬ 
chaser. 

6.  Introducing  a  new  department  or 
line  or  item.  "This  often  brings  up  the 
question  of  where  to  place  the  bulk  of 
space:  in  morning,  evening,  Sunday,  or 
all  editions;  full  or  part  copy,  special¬ 
ized  or  departmentized  advertisements, 
regular  or  now-and-then  insertions. 

And  the  solicitor  who  thinks  this  is  no 
affair  of  his  has  the  optical  malady  of 
the  fellow  who  cannot  see  the  forest 
because  of  the  trees.  Ask  the  linage 
leaders  in  each  city  whether  or  not  the 
merchant  welcomes  suggestions  from 
papers  on  the.se  subjects.  They  know; 
because  that  is  one  of  the  ways  they  get 
into  the  lead. 

7.  Putting  a  big  merchandising  event 
over  “with  a  bang,"  meaning  in  plain 
words  putting  it  over  with  a  profit,  that 
can  be  figured  in  money  rather  than 
“crowds  so  big  we  had  to  call  the  police.” 
This  is  a  combination  merchandising  and 
promotion  problem  often  made  up  of  so 
many  interlocking  perplexities  that  solv¬ 
ing  one  is  like  trying  to  play  sweetly  on 
a  slide  trombone  while  marching  through 
a  row  of  revolving  doors. 

Prematurely  grey  advertising  managers 
in  a  hundred  stores  tomorrow  morning 
would,  and  probably  should,  embrace  a 
newspaper  solicitor  able  to  offer  a  single 
idea  on  the  subject  together  with  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  of  its  practical  value.  For 
after  all,  half  the  battle  is  getting  ideas 
used  after  they  are  developed.  And  the 
solicitor  gains  in  two  directions  when  he 
can  get  credit  for  an  idea  from  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  :  he  gains  the  client’s  confidence 
in  himself  and  respect  for  his  paper,  and 
whatever  extra  linage  the  situation  war¬ 
rants. 

In  later  articles  the  alxive  grouping  of 
problems  will  be  further  justified  as  a 
basis  for  active  co-operation,  an;l  specific 
ideas  presented  for  the  solution  of  each 
set  of  problems. 

More  in  point  just  now  is  the  brief 
description  of  a  complete  situation  in¬ 
cluding  an  actual  problem  from  the 
.solicitor’s  angle;  the  source  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  type  of  idea  used  in  solving 
it  to  the  satisfaction  of  advertiser  and 
paper. 

■Thf,  Problem:  The  leading  merchant 
in  a  large  city  had  a  fixed  idea,  amount¬ 
ing  in  this  instance  to  a  complex,  that 
he  must  use  a  large  percentage  of  each 
week’s  advertising  money  in  a  so-called 
prestige  paper.  He  admitted  freely  that 
this  paper  brought  practically  no  direct 
results  and  in  addition  that  its  space  was 
costly,  but  maintainerl  that  using  it  gained 
his  store  valuable  grH>dwilI  because  “all 
the  lx;st  families  read  it  from  ancestral 
habit.”  This  ix)int  of  view  while  not 
original  was  all  the  more  charmingly  il¬ 
logical  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  store 
definitely  catered  to  p<ipular  and  meditmi 
trade  only  and  had  little  chance  of  ap- 
)>ealing  to  an  exclusive  clientele. 

The  .solicitor’s  problem  was  first,  to 
convince  the  merchant  that  his  paper,  best 
described  as  a  base  or  cross-section  paper 
with  readers  evenly  distributed  over  all 
levels  of  buying  ability,  would  outdraw 
both  the  other  papers  singly  or  combined 
on  e(|ual  amounts  of  space  and  eriualized 
schedules ;  second,  to  prove  it  in  terms  of 
sales  made  on  advertised  goods. 

After  two  years  of  calls,  arguments, 
and  endless  presentation  of  research  and 
survey  data  concerning  comparative  cov¬ 
erage.  wealth  statistics  and  distribution  of 
circulation;  in  fact  every  conceivable  type 
of  statistic  including  the  binomial  therom 
and  Ohm's  Law,  a  chance  remark  gained 
the  solicitor  an  invitation  to  prove  his 
point. 

This  is  the  chance  remark :  “There 
may  be  several  ways  to  build  up  general 
prestige  for  a  store  but  there  is  only  one 
(Contimted  on  nc.vt  page) 


ARTICLE  I 

MERCHANDISE  SELECTION  WITH  PRICE  AND  ITEM 
COMBINATIONS  USED  TO  TEST  RELATIVE 
PULLING  POWER  OF  THREE  PAPERS 


Each  item  represented  a  department  or  seVtion  of  stock.  Space  used  in 


each 

paper. 

6  columns. 

Group  A 

Group  C 

Women’s  hosiery . 

.$1.4.5 

$1.85 

Frocks  . 

.$4.95 

$12.50 

Handbags  . 

.  1.9.5 

4.95 

Wash  dresses . 

.  1.00 

2.00 

Hats  . 

.  3.65 

4.78 

Girl’s  frocks . 

1.95 

Group  B 

Group  D 

Costume  jewelry . 

.$1.50 

$3.85 

Spring  coats . 

$11.75 

Scarfs . 

.  1.95 

2.25 

Ensemble  frocks . 

15.00 

Corselettes  . 

.  2.95 

3.50 

Gloves  . 

1.95 

Underwear . $1.39  1.9.'> 

2.45 

Blouses . 

.89c  to  3., 50 

COMPARATIVE 

RESULTS 

BY  DAYS  AND 

PAPERS 

1st  Day  (A  and  D  in  “prestige”  paper): 

Total  store  sales .  S6.206 

Advertised  department  sales . 

Returns  on  specific  items .  l.‘)0 


2nd  Day  (C  and  B  in  “popular”  paper): 

Total  store  sales .  $.i,600 

Advertised  department  sales .  1.200 

Returns  on  specific  items .  200 


3rd  Day  (A  and  B  in  solicitor’s  paper): 

Total  store  sales .  $7,200 

Sales  of  advertised  departments .  1,400 

Returns  on  specific  items .  600 
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CHICAGO  TABLOID  STARTS  WITH  CLAIM 
OF  263,000  NET  PAID  ON  FIRST  DAY 

S.  E.  Thomason  and  J.  S.  Bryan  Are  Publishers  With  Staff 
Members  Largely  Recruited  From  Old  Journal — 
48-Page  Paper  Issued  Sept.  3 


NO  LABOR  DAY  EDITIONS 

For  the  first  time  in  their  history,  all 
of  Chicago's  afternoon  newspapers  sus¬ 
pended  publication  on  Labor  Lay  this 
year.  Last  year  the  Chicago  Daily  Netes 
was  the  only  afternoon  newspaper  to 
publish,  but  this  year  that  paper  and 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post  and  the  Fir- 
ning  American  agreed  to  susix-nd. 


The  Daily  Illustrated  Times,  Chi¬ 
cago’s  new'est  afternoon  newspajier 
and  its  only  tabloid,  made  its  initial  ap¬ 
pearance  Tuesday,  Sept.  3,  and  attaint 
a  first-day  net  paid  circulation  of  263,687, 
the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by 
any  publication  on  its  first  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher. 

The  remarkable  first  day  sale  began 
with  the  first  edition,  many  of  the  news¬ 
stands  in  the  loop  being  sold  out  shortly 
after  the  pai)ers  were  placed  on  sale. 
Girls  and  women  were  the  most  eager 
purchasers.  Several  State  street  stands 
telephoned  for  second  deliveries  within  a 
half  hour  after  the  Daily  Times’  black 
and  orange  trucks  had  left  the  office 
with  their  loads.  In  the  outlying  busi¬ 
ness  centers  and  in  residential  districts, 
too,  the  Times  had  a  remarkable  first 
day’s  sale.  News  agents  in  several  of 
the  suburbs  and  towns  surrounding  Chi¬ 
cago  teleplwuied  increased  orders  for  the 
late  editions  after  the  first  edition  ap¬ 
peared. 

The  Daily  Times  office  received  scores 
of  telegrams  and  telephone  calls  of  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  beginning  of  publi¬ 
cation.  The  first  day’s  paper,  48-pages 
in  size,  carried  136.24  columns  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising  and  35  columns  more 
had  to  be  left  out  through  lack  of  sjwce. 
Mr.  Thomason  said.  The  personnel  of 
the  Times  is  largely  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Journal,  which  was  sold  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Neu’S.  The  sponsor  is  the 
Journal  Company  with  S.  E.  Thomason 
as  publisher  and  John  Stewart  Bryan  as 
his  associate.  These  two  hold  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  tabloid’s  stock  and  are  in 
full  control  of  its  nolicies.  The  new 
daily  has  no  connection  with  the  Daily 
News  other  than  that  officials  of  the 
Daily  News  own  stock  in  the  publishing 
exMupany. 

Harry  Cohen,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  advertising  manager,  having 
r^laced  Arthur  Myhrum.  George  Rob¬ 
bins,  I.  Berman,  W.  J.  Pollack  and  Mar¬ 
vin  Eng^lhardt,  members  of  the  Journal 
advertising  staff,  remain  as  his  chief 
assistants. 

In  the  editorial  department,  Richard 
J.  Finnegan,  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal  for  2.5  years,  remains  at  the 
helm.  Other  members  of  the  editorial 
staff  are  F.  J.  Francoeur,  assistant  to  the 
nunaging  editor;  William  W.  Major, 
city  editor;  J.  V^ic  Harris  and  Ashley 
Greene,  assistant  city  editors ;  Frank 
Anfenger,  makeup  editor ;  W.  F.  Whit¬ 
comb,  head  of  the  copy  desk ;  John 
Sheridan,  assistant  copy  desk  chief ; 
Robert  Bishop,  picture  editor ;  Joe  Foley, 
sports  editor;  Doris  Arden,  movie 
critic ;  Gail  Borden,  dramatic  editor ; 
Arthur  G.  Sheekman,  columnist ;  Miss 
Hazel  Bell  Perry,  feature  editor ;  Ray¬ 
mond  Heinze,  financial  editor;  Tom 
Killian,  Steve  Trumbull  and  F.  E.  Blan¬ 
kenship,  rewrite  men ;  t'harles  C.  Purvis, 
James  F.  Murphy,  George  Straube,  I.eo 
Howard,  Kate  Sustran,  Ray  Seidle  and 
Frank  Honeywell,  reporters ;  Rocky 
Wolfe,  I.OU  Diamond,  (ienc  Kessler,  Dee 
Sparr,  Ronald  McIntyre.  Herbert  Sim¬ 
ons,  Bill  Margolis  and  .‘\1  Michelin, 
sports  writers. 

The  photographic  staff  has  been  en¬ 
larged.  Its  members  include  Mike  Fish, 
formerly  of  the  Tribune,  in  charge; 
Lawrence  Henry  Conlon,  John  Juricek, 
Max  Kolin,  Jack  Palmer.  Jack  Spray, 
Harold  H.  Wagner.  Ralph  Kestly,  Fr^ 
Wright,  Dean  of  Chicago’s  cameramen, 
Val  Nessenger  and  Ed.  I.ehman. 

Charles  Workman  is  in  charge  of  the 
art  deiarttnent,  the  members  of  which 
include  Timoleon  Johnston,  Edwin  J. 
Bidinger,  Charles  W.  Rosser,  Paul  Bat- 
tenficld,  M.  Lichtenstein  and  H.  G. 
Weigand. 

W.  H.  Whalen  remains  as  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  Raymond  Hahne  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  Robert  Walshaw  as 
auditor,  while  I.  S.  Finnis  is  purchasing 
agent.  In  the  circulation  department'. 


John  F.  Shanahan  remains  in  charge 
with  William  Haase  and  William  Mit¬ 
chell  as  his  chief  assistants. 

The  mechanical  dejiartments  retain 
about  the  same  jiersonnel,  with  Frank 
Cunningham  as  superintendent'  of  the 
coniiKtsing  room,  (jeorge  Emms,  head  of 
the  stereotyping  department,  O.  D. 
Rouse,  head  of  the  press  room,  and  Bill 
Ludewig  in  charge  of  engraving. 

The  advantages  of  a  picture  news¬ 
paper  were  outlined  by  the  Times  on  its 
editorial  page  the  first  day.  The  edi¬ 
torial  read,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“  ‘Tell  it  to  Sweeney’  ”  was  a  jKipular 
wisecrack  of  a  gossipy  era  when  an  ear¬ 
ful  went  a  long  way.  Today  the  skepti¬ 
cal  Sweeney  wants  to  see  for  himself, 
and  he’ll  be  given  a  generous  eyeful  in 
the  Daily  Times.  He  wants  the  news 
at  a  glance,  because  his  life  is  crowded 
and  he  hasn’t  much  time  to  waste  on 
words.  He  knows  that  the  camera  is 
the  swiftest  and  most  accurate  reporter 
there  is ;  that  it  is  never  vague  or  wordy. 

“Even  the  young  Sweeneys  as  early  as 
kindergarten,  have  teachers  who  follow 
a  new  idea,  founded  on  the  old  saw  that 
seeing  is  believing.  .So  they  use  fewer 
words  and  more  pictures  in  their  text- 
IxKiks.  They’re  a  wise  generation,  the 
young  Sweeneys  and  their  friends. 

“It  is  because  picture  paix*rs  say  so 
much  in  such  a  little  .space  that  they  are 
popular  and  successful.  They  save  time. 
A  photograph  tells  you  at  a  glance  what 
may  require  a  column  of  tyjie  to  de¬ 
scribe. 

“The  Daily  Times  gives  you  the  news 
briefly,  conci.sely  and  smartly  and  saves 
you  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  a  day.  In 
a  year  that  will  add  from  five  days  to 
a  week  to  your  time  for  other  important 
things.  If  a  doctor  increased  each  year 
of  your  life  by  five  days,  you  would  pay 
him  a  big  fee.  The  Daily  Times  is  at 
your  service  for  2  cents.’’ 


BUYS  INSURANCE  FOR  STAFF 

The  H  ilmington  (Del.)  pA'cry  Er'cn- 
ing,  of  which  William  F.  Metten  is  the 
publisher,  has  provided  its  employes 
with  group  life,  health  and  non-occupa- 
tional  accident  insurance,  through  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  The  management  and 
employes  are  sharing  the  cost. 


BICKELS  VISIT  EUROPE 

Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of  the  United 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Bickel  sailed  for  Europe 
aboard  the  S.  S.  .•\nierica,  .'^ug.  27. 
They  will  be  gone  about  six  weeks. 


way  to  get  a  customer’s  gixidwill — by 
selling  her  something.  Hmv  can  a  cus¬ 
tomer  hold  goodwill  for  a  store's  corset 
department  until  she  buys  a  corset,  wears 
it  and  likes  itf”  With  permission  to 
prove  his  paper,  the  solicitor  presented 
the  test  .selection  (shown  in  the  box)  to 
be  run  as  follows  in  the  three  papers 
three  days  apart  and  checked  for  direct 
sales  on  items : 

Groups  A  and  1)  to  run  in  the  prestige 
paper ; 

Groups  C  and  B  to  run  in  the  popular 
ap])eal  paper ; 

Groups  and  B  to  run  in  the  solicitor’s 
paper,  returns  on  each  to  lie  checked 
against  total  direct  sales  for  each  day  in 
tbe  order  shown,  that  is  prestige  paper 
first,  popular  next,  and  the  solicitor’s 
third. 

RESULTS  AND  PROOF:  Results 
from  the  test  are  shown  and  identified  by 
the  combinations  and  papers.  Notice  the 
relation  of  item  returns  to  total  sales  of 
the  departments  they  represent,  in  each 
case.  That  tells  the  story  so  far  as  dol¬ 
lars  of  volume  and  percentages  can 


SUIT  OVER  DAYTONA 
SALE  RESUMED 


Lafayette,  Ind.,  Publisher  Testifies 
in  Action  Brought  by  Davidsons 

Against  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  and 
Raymond  A.  Thomas 

(fly  tclruraph  to  Kdit.ir  &  Publisher) 

I  .sniA.NAi'oi.is,  Sept.  4. — Henry  W. 
Marshall,  Sr.,  former  publisher  of  the 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal-Courier,  intro¬ 
duced  as  an  e.xpert  witness  at  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  hearing  of  an  equity 
sui;  in  federal  court  here  concerning  the 
recent  transfer  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
( Fla. )  Xetes- Journal,  testified  that  an 
Associated  Press  membership  for  a 
newspaper  in  a  “live  town  of  20,(X)0  to 
.K).(XX)  is  worth  from  S3(),(XX)  to  $.^,000.’’ 

"Marshall  was  introduced  as  a  witness 
by  attorneys  for  Eugene  U.  Pulliam,  In¬ 
diana  and  Oklahoma  publisher,  and 
Raymond  .\.  Thomas,  Franklin,  In<l., 
former  owners  of  the  paper,  in  an  at- 
tenqit  to  refute  charges  by  the  new 
owners,  Julius  and  Herbert  M.  David¬ 
son,  Chicago,  that  the  as.sets  of  the  paper 
had  lieen  fraudulently  misrepresented 
before  the  sale  was  negotiated  last  year. 
Marshall  defined  “good-will”  as  “circu¬ 
lation  and  reader  confidence  and  also  the 
confidence  of  those  who  advertise  in  it.” 
Thus  far  the  plaintiffs  have  paid  $62,(XX) 
for  a  controlling  interest  in  the  paper 
and  S,50.(XX)  in  cliecks  lie  in  the  vaults  of 
a  local  bank  awaiting  a  final  decision  of 
F.  .•\.  Gause,  special  master  in  chancery. 

Much  of  the  discussion  since  the  case 
was  reopened  Tuesday  has  revolverl 
about  the  question  of  “circulation  and 
g(R)d-will,”  which  was  valued  at  $81,923 
in  the  audit  included  in  the  contract. 
Pulliam  declared  that  the  valuation  of 
$81,923  on  circulation  and  good-will  had 
been  put  in  the  contract  and  that  the 
David.sons  did  not  object  to  it  until  the 
contract  was  signed.  The  ca.se  was  re¬ 
sumed  after  the  Davidsons  declined  to 
accept  an  offer  from  Pulliam  and 
Thomas  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost 
of  continuing  the  legal  fight.  The  Dav¬ 
idsons  declared  the  amount  was  not 
enough.  .Attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs 
declared  that  the  amended  suit  does  not 
dispute  either  the  terms  of  the  contract 
or  seek  to  have  it  cancelled,  but  only 
want  it  amended  .so  that  the  actual 
assets  will  eipial  the  verbal  repre.senta- 
tions  made  liefore  the  sale. 


but  does  not  tell  why  the  idea  worked. 

There  are  two  reasons  worth  careful 
consideration  by  advertisers  as  well  as 
space  sellers. 

h'irst,  the  solicitor  used  his  head.  He 
took  the  last  day,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  accumulative  action  of  advertised 
values  in  three  papers.  .Mso,  he  made  his 
group  of  items  out  of  selections  that  were 
run  in  the  other  papers  (.\)  from  the 
prestige  paper,  (B)  from  the  jxipular 
paper.  This,  merely  good  strategy, 
doubled  his  advantage. 

Second,  and  this  is  the  real  secret,  if 
any,  he  pxked  the  kind  of  items  most 
likely  to  draw  prestige  business.  Group 
A  items  represent  universal  demand 
goixls,  the  kind  the  most  people  buy  the 
most  of  in  season  and  to  which  all  three 
types  of  customers — low,  medium,  and 
better — respond  with  equal  speed.  Group 
B  items  represent  special  demand  goods, 
the  kind  that  lead  most  surely  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  other  items  once  the  customer 
is  in  the  store. 

Next  article:  How  sface  zvorks  in  a 
specific  paper  and  on  a  giz’en  circulation.” 
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WORLD’S  WORST  DAILY 
DIDN’T  WANT  READERS 


Chicago  Daily  Commercial  Chronicle 
Merely  Wanted  to  Preserve  Legal 
Rights  Until  New  Paper 
Started 


“The  world’s  worst  newspaper”  is  a 
slogan  few  publishers  would  care  to 
adopt,  but  it  is  one  tliat  might  have 
bolstered  up  the  title  line  of  the  Daily 
Commercial  Chronicle  which  appeared  in 
Chicago,  Aug.  22.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
the  editors  were  instructed  to  make  it  as 
bad  as  they  could  without  destroying  its 
legal  character  as  a  daily  metropolitan 
newspaiier.  Nevertheless,  two  editiwis 
were  printed  daily,  carrying  full  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  City  News  Bureau 
service  and  all  newsstands  were  supplied 
with  copies  to  sell  at  5  cents  each.  The 
paper  suspended  publication  -Xug.  31 
when  under  its  title  line  appeared  the 
additional  words  “And  Daily  Illustrated 
Times.” 

The  Chronicle  was  a  hyphen  and  more 
clo.sely  related  to  the  law  than  journal¬ 
ism.  It  bridged  the  gap  lietween  the 
time  that  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezos  took 
over  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal  and  the 
time  whcif  the  Daily  Illustrated  Times 
appeared.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
News  had  bought  the  Journal,  the  last 
edition  apjieared  as  “.And  Daily  Com¬ 
mercial  Chronicle”  under  its  title  in 
order  to  maintain  for  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  as  distinguished  from  the  news¬ 
paper  it.self,  its  property  rights  in  the 
-Associated  Press,  the  City  News  Bureau 
and  the  newsstands  which  are  controlled 
by  the  (.'hicago  Publishers’  .As.sociation. 
These  rights  are  held  in  the  name  of  a 
daily  newspaper  which  has  been  defined 
as  a  publication  apiiearing  every  day 
with  a  full  complement  of  news.  Sus¬ 
pending  publication  for  one  day  might 
have  left  the  way  open  for  action  to  take 
away  the  company’s  property  rights. 

Similarly,  the  Chriuiicle  was  connected 
with  the  Times,  Chicago’s  new  picture 
newspaper,  so  that  the  legal  effect  was 
uninterrupted  publicatiiMi  by  the  Journal 
company  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

Every  copy  of  the  Chronicle  which 
carried  no  advertising  cost  more  than 
was  received  for  it  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  discourage  buyers.  The  paper 
carried  a  few  lead  stories  embodying 
the  day’s  news  while  the  other  space  was 
filled  with  plugger  and  boiler  plate. 
Nevertheless,  the  Daily  Commercial 
Chronicle,  the  “world’s  worst  news¬ 
paper,”  attained  a  circulation  of  about 
3,()00  copies  a  day. 


DENIES  SALE  RUMORS 


C.  H.  Brockhagen  Says  He  Will 

Retain  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram 

.Sale  of  the  Portland  Telegram  will  not 
follow  sale  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  and  the  Sacramento  Union,  in 
both  of  which  he  was  interested,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ('.  H.  Brocklnq^en,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Telegram.  Rejxtrts  of 
the  transfer,  which  have  been  current, 
were  set'  at  rest  this  week  by  -Mr. 
Brockhagen  in  a  first  page  announcement. 

“I  have  disposed  of  my  California  in¬ 
terests  and  will  devote  n?y  energies  to 
the  Portland  Telegram,”  he  said.  "The 
Telegram  is  not  for  sale  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  Ix'  oiierated  by  its  present  owners. 


BRIGGS  CONVALESCING 

Clare  A.  Briggs,  creator  of  “Mr.  and 
Mrs.”  and  “When*  a  Feller  Needs  a 
Friend,”  who.se  drawings  have  failed  to 
appear  at  times,  recently,  when  eye  trou¬ 
ble  interrupted  his  work,  went  under 
treatoent  for  his  eyes  about  two  weeks 
ago  on  the  advice  of  a  specialist  and  is 
now  reported  greatly  improved.  He  is 
expected  to  resume  drawing  within  a 
week  or  ten  days. 


ANDERSON  JOINS  TOUZALIN 

O.  T,  -Anderson,  formerly  in  the  media 
department  of  the  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Company,  St.  Louis,  is  now  with  the 
Touzalin  Agency,  Chicago,  as  space  buyer. 
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HALL  TESTIFIES  IN  NEWSPAPER  SUIT 


Says  He  Knew  of  I.  P.’s  Power  Activities  but  Didn’t  Think  It  a  Serious  Matter — Stock  and  Cash  of 

Piedmont  Papers  Placed  in  Custody  of  Court 


The  United  States  Court  hearing  of 
the  Harold  Hall-William  LaVarre 


A  the  Harold  Hall-William  LaVarre 
suit  to  determine  operating  control  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  Record  and  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  Journal,  four 
“Piedmont”  newspapers  purchased  with 
International  Paper  Company  money, 
will  be  resumed  next  Monday,,  Sept.  9, 
at  Macon,  Ga. 

Recess  of  the  hearing  Aug.  31, 
brought  to  a  close  the  testimony  of  wit¬ 
nesses  for  Hall,  the  latter  himself  tak¬ 
ing  the  stand  for  the  last  two  days.  The 
defense,  none  of  whose  witnesses  have 
yet  been  heard,  is  expected  to  take  the 
lead  next  week.  The  hearing  was  con¬ 
tinued  over  this  week  by  Judge  Bascom 
S.  Leaver  because  of  an  intervening 
court  calendar. 

Hall  is  suing  LaVarre  for  equal  con¬ 
trol  of  the  four  papers,,  following  a  split 
between  the  two  associates  growing  out 
of  the  newspaper  inquiry  of  the  federal 
trade  commission  last  spring.  The  case 
was  transferred  to  United  States  Court 
from  the  Richmond  (Augusta)  Superior 
Court,  where  Hall  had  been  granted  a 
temporary  injunction.  The  plaintiflf 
maintains  he  had  an  equal  interest  in  the 
$870, (KX)  secured  to  purchase  the  news- 
papiTs,  a  partnership  which  LaVarre 
denies. 

Hall’s  testimony,  supplementing  that  of 
Neil  C.  Head,  assistant  to  A.  R.  Cirau- 
stein,  president  of  the  International 
Paja-r  Company,  earlier  in  the  hearing, 
was  an  elaboration  of  the  paper  com¬ 
pany’s  part  in  financing  the  newspapers. 
Under  cross  questioning,  he  was  asked : 

"Did  you  know  during  these  transac¬ 
tions  whether  or  not  the  International 
company  had  $2(X),()(X),(XX)  in  power 
holdings  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  knew  of  its  New  England 
and  Canadian  connections,”  Hall  re¬ 
plied,  adding,  “But  we  didn’t  think  it  was 
a  serious  matter.” 

The  witness  denied  that  he  knew  the 
International  Paper  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  was  contemplating  a  huge  hydro¬ 
electric  development  in  South  Carolina 
at  the  same  time  they  entered  the  field 
for  new'.spapers.  He  said  that  he  re- 
memlxred  hazily  having  read  that  the 
International  Paper  and  Power  company 
was  In-ing  formed,  but  added  that  he 
never  considered  it  in  relation  with  the 
Hall-I-aVarre  project. 

Hall  described  two  interviews  with 
Mr.  Graustein,  quoting  the  latter  as  ask¬ 
ing  the  two  newspaper  men,  “Why  do 
you  gentlemen  come  to  me?”  Their  reply 
was.  Hall  said,  “Because  we  haven’t  any 
money.” 

All  of  the  engraved  stock  certificates 
of  the  four  papers  and  $.s4,f)37.28  in  cash 
were  called  into  the  custody  of  the  court 
on  an  agreed  stipulation  of  counsel  Sat¬ 
urday.  The  order  bringing  into  court 
the  tangible  assets,  formerly  held  by 
La\  arre  and  Coudert  Brothers,  New 
York  law  firm,  evolved  following  a  furi¬ 
ous  ^  exchange  in  which  attorneys  for 
LaV’arre  sought  to  blcKk  any  ruling  to 
produce  the  property. 

Hall,  on  the  witness  stand  in  his  own 
behalf  Thursday  and  Friday,  also  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  reported  to  the  International 
Paper  Company  in  May,  this  year,  that 
he  had  “every  reason  to  believe  that 
LaVarre  was  going  to  run  away  with 
the  stock”  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle. 
His  statement,  relating  to  a  telephone 
conversation  with  Mr.  Head,  immediately 
precipitated  a  legal  tiff,  and  was  finally 
stricken  from  the  record. 

Testimony  of  Hall  and  I^Varre’s 
losing  fight  to  prevent  bringing  into 
court  stock  and  money  of  the  four 
papers  proved  the  high  jKn'nt  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  days  last  week.  Details  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company’s  part  in  the 
purchase  of  the  newspapers  involved 
were  related  previously  by  Mr.  Head 
and  W.  N.  Hurlbut,  vice-president  of 
the  company.  Other  witnesses  were  ex 


ecutives  of  the  Chronicle,  whose  testi¬ 
mony  tended  to  show  that  a  partnership 
existed  between  the  two  publishers. 

Hall’s  statement  concerning  LaVarre’s 
“running  away”  with  the  Chronicle  was 
brought  out  on  direct  questioning  of  the 
events  following  a  directors’  meeting  on 
May  13.  Two  days  after  the  meeting 
LaVarre  himself  transferred  the  stock 
to  his  name,  it  has  been  testified,  while 
other  evidence  seeking  to  prove  that  he 
also  altered  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
by  eliminating  reference  to  Hall  has 
been  read  into  the  record. 

After  the  directors’  meeting  Hall  told 
LaVarre  they  should  send  the  Chronicle 
stock  to  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to 
their  agreement,  the  witness  testified. 
But  LaVarre  demurred,  he  stated. 

“LaVarre  told  me  we  had  the  Inter¬ 
national  exactly  where  we  wanted  them, 
and  it  was  their  next  move,”  Hall  said. 

Further  testimony  brought  out  that 
the  stock  of  the  other  three  papers  pur¬ 
chased  soon  afterwards  was  also  held  by 
LaVarre  in  his  name.  A  letter  from 
LaVarre  to  the  paper  company  stating 
that  he  held  the  stock  and  was  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  latter  was  also  intrfxluced. 
None  of  the  stock,  however,  was  deliv¬ 
ered,  it  was  testified,  but  was  placed 
with  Coudert  Brothers. 

In  their  efforts  to  force  I^Varre  to 
produce  both  .stock  and  money,  attorneys 
for  Hall  stated  the  court  stoo<l  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  rendered  impotent.  A  rapid- 
fire  skirmish  resulted,  finally  cut  short 
by  Judge  Deaver,  who  announced  he 
would  hear  the  issue  at  length  Saturday 
morning.  Overnight,  however,  opposing 
counsel  agreed  to  the  stipulation  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  assets  and  the  judge  signed 
the  order. 

Coudert  Brothers  was  holding  the 
stock  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  court 
because  of  conflicting  claims  of  Hall, 
I^V’arre  and  the  International,  it  was 
stated.  The  S.^, 637.28  represented  the 
amount  remaining  from  the  $122,900, 
which  Hall  in  his  petition  for  injunction 
alleges  LaVarre  diverted  to  his  personal 
account,  following  the  purchase  of  the 
two  Spartanburg  papers  for  $4(X),(XX). 

Another  verbal  clash  earlier  in  the  day, 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  Hall 
was  being  questioned,  drew’  from  counsel 
for  I^Varre  the  declaration  that  they 
were  trying  to  bring  out  “whether  the 
plaintiff  was  attempting  to  .serve  the  In¬ 


ternational  Paper  Company.”  Previous 
testimony  developed  that  the  company  has 
loaned  j5,5(X)  to  the  Chronicle,  which 
had  been  operated  by  Hall,  since  the  in¬ 
junction  proceedings. 

The  dispute  followed  cross-questioning 
of  Hall  concerning  the  proposed  contract 
between  the  two  newspaper  men  and  the 
International.  Hall  quoted  Mr.  Graustein 
as  asking  him,  “Is  there  any  reason  why 
this  (the  contract)  should  not  ultimately 
be  made  public?”  ' 

His  reason  for  asking  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  be  kept  secret,  the  witness 
said,  was  that  if  it  became  known  that 
he  and  LaV'^arre  were  representing  a 
company  with  great  capital  the  prices  of 
newspapers  would  be  enhanced. 

“On  a  percentage  basis,  your  sugges¬ 
tion  didn’t  amount  to  5  per  cent,  did  it?” 
A.  B.  Ix)vett  asked. 

“Well,  I’d  go  as  high  as  10  or  15  per 
cent,”  Hall  answered  with  a  smile. 

On  vigorous  objection  to  the  line  of 
questioning,  Ixivett  stated,  “It  is  the 
crux  of  the  ca.se — whether  the  plaintiff 
was  attempting  to  serve  the  International 
Paper  Company.” 

Hall  testified  that  he  agreed  to  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  proposed 
contract  with  the  paper  company,  which, 
he  said,  was  dictated  by  Mr.  Graustein. 
The  untitled  and  unsigned  draft  was 
identified  as  a  “working  arrangement” 
between  the  principals  by  Mr.  Head. 
.\nother  similar  document,  differing  in 
terms,  has  been  presented  by  I^Varre’s 
counsel  as  his  understanding  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  proposed  contract  stated  that  the 
paper  company  was  to  hold  all  stock  of 
newspaper  secured,  was  to  receive  10 
per  cent  of  the  first  earnings  of  the 
papers  and  60  per  cent  of  the  remainder, 
and  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  pur¬ 
chasing  what  stock  the  publishers  owned 
at  the  end  of  ten  years.  There  was  no 
written  agreement  with  the  paper  com¬ 
pany,  Hall  testified,  adding  that  their 
relations  were  based  on  “mutual  con¬ 
fidence.” 

Hall  testified  that  an  option  he  secured 
on  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Imjuircr-Sun 
was  not  exercised  because  of  the  trade 
commission  inquiry.  He  said  the  own¬ 
ers  could  not  have  “backed  out”  of  the 
deal  but  might  have  wanted  to,  adding 
that  it  would  have  been  unfair  to  Julian 
Harris,  the  owner. 

Mr.  Hall  told  the  court  that  he  never 


TO  SPEND  FALL  VACATION  ABROAD 


Judge  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Bingham  and  their  daughter,  Henrietta,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  photographed  as  they  sailed  on  the  Berengaria  for  Europe  where  the 
Judge  will  go  grouse  shooting.  They  flew  to  New  York  from  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  on  the  two-day  air-rail  trip.  Judge  Bingham  is  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


denied  to  any  one  that  the  money  they 
were  using  was  power  company  money, 
but  had  evaded  the  question  when  asked. 
When  he  was  negotiating  with  E.  P. 
Jefferies,  publisher  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News,  Jefferies  said  to  him, 
“Some  people  say  you  are  using  power- 
company  money.”  The  witness  said  that 
he  replied,  “Well,  in  Augu-sta  they  said 
it  is  Georgia  Power  Company  money, 
but  it  isn’t.”  Jefferies  remarked  that  it 
was  being  said  in  North  Carolina  that 
it  was  the  Duke  Power  Company  money. 
This,  the  witness  said  he  assured  him, 
was  not  true. 

Continuing  under  cross-questioning. 
Hall  said  that  both  the  Chronicle  and 
the  Record  have  lost  money  since  they 
were  bought.  Attempts  by  defense 
counsel  to  have  the  witness  estimate  the 
value  of  the  stock  of  the  papers  was 
blocked. 

A  wealth  of  documentary  evidence 
illustrating  the  secrecy  us^  to  buy 
ncwsi)apers  has  been  interwoven  with  the 
testimony  in  the  hearing.  During  direct 
examination.  Hall  identified  a  letter  from 
LaVarre  pertaining  to  the  incident  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York 
referring  to  the  paper  company  in  trans¬ 
ferring  $10,(XX)  to  their  account  at 
Augusta. 

“I  walked  into  the  bank  and  somebody 
said  to  me,  ‘do  you  work  for  the  I.  P. 
C?’  It  took  me  off  my  feet  and  I  had 
to  make  up  a  quick  story  when  I  found 
out  what  it  was  about,”  LaVarre’s  letter 
read.  “I  told  them  very  casually  that 
my  lawyer  probably  called  them  up  about 
my  dividends  and  told  them  to  send  them 
here,  etc.,  but  of  all  the  damn  tricks  .  .” 

The  letter,  written  in  humorous  style, 
drew  a  gale  of  laughter  as  well  as  vig¬ 
orous  objection  from  J.  F'llsworth  Hall, 
attorney  for  UiVarre,  who  held  that  it 
was  introduced  to  create  prejudice  against 
the  defendant.  It  was  not  admitted  as 
evidence. 


CONTESTING  AMENDMENT 


Georgia  Weekly  Claims  LegislatiT* 
Act  Unconstitutional 

Rivalry  for  the  legal  printing  in 
Fayette  county,  Ga.,  between  the  Fay¬ 
ette  County  Times  and  the  Fayetteznlle 
Enterprise  hd  to  the  recent  amendment 
of  the  Georgia  law  by  tha  legislature 
which,  it  is  claimed,  will  affect  indirectly 
every  weekly  newspaj)er  in  the  state. 
The  constitiitifmality  of  this  amendment 
will  be  contested  in  the  .SufH-rior  court 
Griffin,  .Sept.  7,  at  the  hearing  of  an 
injunction  suit  filed  by  the  F'ayette 
County  Times. 

The  Times  was  recently  served  with 
notice  that  legal  advertising  which  had 
been  apixaring  in  its  colunnis  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Enterprise,  founded  last  February. 

The  law  in  (ieorgia  Ix-fore  the  amend¬ 
ment  re(|uire<l  that  newspapers  receiving 
county  printing  must  have  been  publish¬ 
ing  for  two  consecutive  years.  The 
amendment  provided  that  this  ruling 
should  not  apply  to  counties  having  a 
population  of  less  than  11,370  nor  more 
than  11,450 — thus  affecting  only  two 
counties,  one  of  which  was  Fayette. 

The  amendment  will  be  attacked  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  sixeial  legislation 
enacted  in  general  sessions  and  there¬ 
fore  not  constitutional.  Editor  J.  W. 
Harris  of  the  Times  pointed  out  that 
to  let  the  amendment  stand  would  put 
all  county  weeklies  at  the  mercy  of 
politicians  whose  wrath  they  might  incur. 


CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 


The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Carolinas  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  representing  more  than  fifty 
daily  newspapers  in  the  two  Carolinas, 
will  be  held  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Oct.  14 
and  15.  lohn  R.  Marks  of  the  Asheville 
Citizen,  is  president. 
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ST.  LOUIS  DAILY  USED  FOUR  PAGES  TO  SAY  LESS  THAN  400  WORDS 


This  UnususI  G>verigc 


Kentucky 


Arkansas 


Tennessee 


The  above  four-page  promotion  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  bearing  fewer  than  100  words 
of  argument  to  the  page,  was  published 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Tuesday, 
Aug.  20,  and  in  the  \’nv  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  Monday,  Aug.  26.  So  far 
as  is  known,  this  is  the  “first  time  in 
newspaperdom  that  any  newspaper  has 


used  a  four-page  advertisement  in  any 
other  newspaper,"  according  to  Douglas 
V.  Martin,  Jr.,  director  of  publicity  for 
the  Globe-Democrat.  The  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  has  used  page  ads  and  double-page 
spreads  before,  however. 

The  advertisement  occupied  the  four- 
page  sheet  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Herald  Tribune.  The 


pages,  as  shown  above,  were  tied  together 
by  a  wide  decorative  border  and  a  back¬ 
ground  of  wavy  horizontal  lines.  In 
addition,  the  first  page  bore  an  invitation 

to  “Turn  this  page  and  see - ” 

The  four-page  advertisement  was  part 
of  the  Globe-Democrat’s  regular  adver¬ 
tising  program,  and  w’as  decided  upon 
“in  order  to  impress  further  on  adver¬ 


tisers  and  agency  executives  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  49th  state,”  according  to 
Mr.  Martin.  “Reprints  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  were  mailed  so  they  reached  execu¬ 
tives  on  the  same  day  that  the  ad 
appeared  in  their  city.  We  also  sent 
night  letters  to  agency  men  calling  their 
attention  to  the  ad  and  asking  them  to 
read  it  if  they  had  not  already  done  so.” 


EDITORS  DENY  SYRIAN 
NEWS  “TAINTED” 

No  Propogando  in  Dispatches  Telling 
of  Arab  Attacks,  They  Declare — 
Two  Writers  at  Scene  When 
Story  Broke 


Charges  that  a  lack  of  American 
newspaper  and  press  association  rep¬ 
resentation  in  Jerusalem  during  the  re¬ 
cent  attacks  of  .Arabs  on  the  Jews  had 
cleared  the  road  for  a  holiday  of  the 
Jewish  propagandists  were  denied  in 
New  York  this  week.  Representatives 
of  both  the  newspapers  and  associations 
told  Editor  &  Pibusher  that  their 
regular  correspondents  or,  in  some  cases, 
newspaper  men  recruited  for  the  event, 
had  covered  the  revolts  impartially  and 
completely. 

So  far  as  Editor  &  Publisher  could 
learn,  there  were  only  two  recognized 
American  correspondents  on  the  scene  at 
the  time  of  the  revolt,  Victor  Sheean, 
for  the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  and  Carl  J.  Ketchum,  for  Uni¬ 
versal  Service. 

The  Associated  Press  employed  the 
facilities  of  the  Jewish  Telegraph  Agency 
and  Reuters  Service  to  cover  the  out¬ 
breaks.  Ernst  Davis,  a  German,  a  part- 
time  correspondent,  also  filed  copy  regu¬ 
larly.  The  A.  P.  has  no  regular  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Jerusalem,  it  was  explained. 
The  nearest  point  where  a  full  time  re¬ 
porter  is  employed  is  Constantinople. 

M.  I.  M^zini,  editor  of  a  Jewish 
newspaper  in  a  small  town  near  Jaffa, 
gave  the  first  reports  to  the  United 
Press.  Jacob  Simon,  the  regular  U.  P. 
correspondent  at  Jerusalem,  immediately 
went  to  Hebron  filing  an  eye-witness 
story  from  that  point.  The  Arab  side  of 
the  conflict  was  written  for  the  U.  P.  by 
Hajki  Amin  A1  Huffeini,  president  of 
the  Supreme  Moslem  Council.  Reports 
of  other  news  agencies  were  not  utilized 
by  the  U.  P.,  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
inforn^ed. 

Universal  Service  was  lucky  in  having 
Kctchum  in  Syria  at  the  time  of  the  out¬ 
break.  He  went  immeditaely  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  has  been  filing  dispatches  from 
that  city  since  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble. 

International  News  Service  reported 
that  its  regular  correspondent  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Elias  Epstein,  had  filed  the  first  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  fighting,  and  that  soon  af¬ 
terwards.  Ruth  Jane  Williams,  of  the 
Paris  office  was  on  the  ground  sending 
regular  dispatches.  Epstein  is  an  Ameri¬ 


can  trained  correspondent,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  and  works  for  I.  N.  S.  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

Consolidated  Press  enlisterl  the  services 
of  Meyer  Levin,  a  newspaper  man  resid¬ 
ing  in  Jerusalem,  for  covering  the  initial 
revolts.  John  Gunther,  on  a  roving  Eu¬ 
ropean  assignment,  was  in  Egy’pt  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  and  hurried  to  the 
scene.  His  headquarters  are  in  Paris. 

The  New  York  newspapers  generally 
employed  the  press  association  reports. 
The  Times  from  the  first  carried  regular 
dispatches  from  its  Jerusalem  corre¬ 
spondent,  Joseph  M.  Levy,  in  addition  to 
the  wire  reports.  Levy  has  been  on  the 
Times  payroll  about  five  years.  The 
World  carried  Sheehan’s  N.  A.  N.  A. 
dispatches. 

Although  the  stories  were  considered 
by  some  too  sensational  and  out  of  focus, 
the  Jewish  papers  in  New  York  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  handling  of  the  news. 
H.  Rogoff,  managing  editor  of  the  Jewish 


Daily  Tonvard,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  some  paj^rs  had  effected  an  over¬ 
night  change  in  their  policy  of  handling 
the  news.  He  particularly  deplored  the 
change  from  the  w'ord,  “massacre"  to 
“uprising,”  claiming  that  Communistic 
influence  was  responsible  for  the  change. 

The  Jewish  papers  are  asserting  that 
the  revolts  in  Syria  are  in  the  nature  of 
a  holy  war ;  the  Daily  Worker,  New 
York  communistic  organ,  asserts  that  it 
is  a  class  war,  the  native  Moslems  re¬ 
belling  against  the  rule  of  the  British. 
A  lively  controversy  on  these  points  is 
lieing  carried  on  by  the  two. 


FITZPATRICK  NAMED  M.  E. 

John  Fitzpatrick,  at  one  time  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  (now 
the  Boston  Record),  from  wliich  paper 
he  went  to  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Times,  has  returned  to  Boston  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Boston  American. 


BUFFALO  NEWS  HCHTS 
“RADIO  MONOPOLY” 


Application  for  Station  Alleges  Pres¬ 
ent  Four  Stations  Under  One  Con¬ 
trol  Spoil  Service  by  Direct 
Advertising 


Washixgto.n,  D.  C.,  Sept.  5. — A  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  application  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  for  a  permit  to  construct 
a  powerful  radio  broadcasting  station  in 
that  city,  will  be  held  before  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  Sept.  24. 

The  application  was  filed  by  the  news¬ 
paper  in  an  effort  to  break  up  what  it 
terms  a  monopoly  on  broadcasting  in 
Buffalo,  it  is  stated  in  the  application, 
and  if  the  permit  is  granted  it  will  n>ean 
that  at  least  one  of  the  stations  now  in 
operation  there  will  be  forced  out  of 
business. 

A  frequency  of  9(X)  kilocycles  with 
1,(KX)  watts  of  power  and  unlimited  time 
is  requested  in  the  application  which 
reads  in  part : 

“Since  the  four  leading  radio  stations 
in  Buffalo  have  come  under  the  control 
and  management  of  the  Buffalo  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  service  to  the  public 
has  deteriorated,  programs  are  being  in¬ 
terrupted  with  all  kinds  of  direct  adver¬ 
tising  announcements. 

“The  present'  local  monopoly  is  not  in 
the  public  interest.  Effective  competi¬ 
tion  and  high-grade  radio  service  will  be 
insured  if  this  application  is  granted.  It 
will  restore  to  the  public  its  right  to 
radio.” 

The  application  .sets  forth  that  the 
newspaper  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  broadcasting  field  and  is  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  give  the  desired  ser¬ 
vice  “in  a  field  that  has  suffered  by  rea- 
.son  of  a  general  jKilicy  to  the  contrary.” 


DR.  SACHS  JOINS  GRAPHIC 

Dr.  .Albert  Parsons  Sachs,  former 
science  editor  of  the  Nezv  York  H'orld 
and  a  pr<»minent  figure  in  scientific  re¬ 
search  work,  has  been  appointed  science 
editor  of  the  .Vete  York  Evening  Graphic. 
Nathan  Zal  insky  has  been  promoted  to 
the  post  of  city  editor  for  pictures.  Noel 
Dunbar,  who  formerly  conducted  his  own 
agency,  has  been  named  sales  promotion 
manager. 


DROPS  TABLOID  FORM 

The  -Manchester  (N.H.)  Sun  has 
changed  its  form  from  a  tabloid  to  a 
seven-column  new'spaper. 


SOUTHERN  PUBLISHER  AND  WIFE  RETURN 


James  Thomson,  publisher  of  the  Netc  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Thom¬ 
son,  photographed  Sept.  3  on  their  return  from  Europe.  Mrs.  Thomson  was 
formerly  Genevieve  Clark,  daughter  of  the  late  Champ  Clark,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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REVIEWS  FORTY  YEARS  IN  AGENCY  FIELD 


H.  L.  Cohen,  of  Smith,  Sturgis  and  Moore,  Says  Placing  of  Space  Buying  on  Scientific  Basis  Most  Notable 

Advance — Thinks  Modernistic  Copy  a  Passing  Fad 


THFI  advertising  business  in  its  present 
state  of  development  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  business  than  it  was  40  years  ago, 
according  to  H.  Cohen,  treasurer  and 
office  manager  of  Smith,  Sturgis  and 
Moore,  Inc.,  who  recently  celebrated  his 
fortieth  anniversary  as  an  agency  man. 
Mr.  Cohen,  known  to  scores  of  news¬ 
paper  representatives  and  advertising 
agents  as  “Nick,”  started  in  the  business 
as  an  office  boy  with  the  old  Frank  Kier- 
nan  Company,  now  -Albert  Frank,  Inc., 
when  market  re.search  and  modernistic 
art  were  still  things  of  the  future. 

There  have  been  so  many  changes  in 
the  business  since  I  started,  that  it's  hard 
to  ix)int  to  any  particular  one  as  the  most 
outstanding,”  Mr.  Cohen  told  Editor  & 
PfiiLisnKR,  when  asked  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  greatest  transformation  in 
the  advertising  field. 

"The  most  important  change,  in  my 
estimation,  has  been  the  development  of 
space  buying  from  haphazard  selection 
of  media  without  a  definite  knowledge  of 
their  values  to  the  modern  time-saving 
and  money-saving  methods  of  market  and 
circulation  analyses.  In  the  early  days 
of  advertising  we  had  nothing  to  guide 
us  in  our  selection  of  media.  It  was 
mostly  guess  work  bolstered  up  with  the 
only  source  of  collective  information  in 
existence  at  the  time — Ayer’s  Directory. 
Publishers  furnished  us  with  circulation 
figures,  but  a  lot  of  them  had  to  be 
taken  for  granted.” 

From  the  public  viewpoint  as  well  as 
from  the  position  of  the  man  on  the  in¬ 
side,  the  changes  in  advertising  art  work 
and  copy  appeal  have  lieen  the  most 
noticeable,  Mr.  Cohen  thinks,  although 
he  considers  the  ultra-sophisticated  copy 
style  now  in  vogue  but  a  passing  fancy. 

‘T  don’t  think  the  modernized  form  of 
copy  will  continue  in  use  very  much 
longer,”  he  declared.  “Some  of  it  is 
really  excellent,  but  a  lot  of  it  is  quite 
bad.  It  won't  last.” 

The  most  far-reaching  change  in 
agency  operation  is  the  expansion  of  gen¬ 
eral  agency  organization  to  include  a 
large  variety  of  specialized  departments, 
Mr.  Cohen  believes. 

“There  have  been  ever  so  many  new 
departments  added  to  the  standard  adver¬ 
tising  agency  during  the  past  score  of 
years,”  he  said.  “When  I  started  with 
Frank,  Kiernan  &  Co.  there  were  just 
three  departments — order,  bookkeeping 
and  checking.  These  handled  every  angle 
of  the  business  in  operation  at  that  time. 
The  modern  agency  is  a  vast  intricate 
system  of  specialized  departments,  each 
one  devoted  to  a  single  branch  of  the 
business.  With  its  copy,  art,  production, 
space-buying,  research,  merchandising 
and  general  service  departments  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  advertising  concern  can  serve  a 
number  of  varied  accounts  with  the  same 
ease  of  operation  incident  to  the  placing 
of  a  single  campaign.” 

This  specialized  organization  makes  it 
possible  for  the  regular  agencies  to  do 
more  justice  to  an  account  than  the  newly 
organized  company-owned  agencies,  Mr. 
Cohen  thinks.  The  company-owned 
agencies,  while  they  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue,  will  not  grow,  he  declared. 

“The  general  agencies  are  better 
equipped  for  placing  large  accounts,”  he 
said.  “The  agency  established  solely  to 
handle  one  account  cannot  give  the  same 
wide-spread  service  at  such  a  low  cost, 
even  when  it  is  allowed  the  regular 
agency  commission.  Such  agencies,  F 
think,  will  sooner  or  later  come  around 
to  adding  several  other  accounts  to  make 
full  use  of  their  facilities. 

“The  company-owned  agencies  will  not 
grow  and  if  newspapers  and  magazines 
refuse  to  allow  them  the  agency  commis¬ 
sion  they  will  not  lie  able  to  continue. 
The  accounts  they  were  formed  to  handle 
will  be  forced  to  go  back  to  the  recog¬ 
nized  agencies.  Of  course  there  will 
probably  always  be  some  publications  to 


allow  them  commissions  and  with  the 
help  of  these  and  additional  accounts  the 
company-owned  agency  might  last.” 

One  of  the  changes  very  evident  to  the 
space  buyers  today  is  the  great  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  solicitation  of  advertis- 


H.  L.  Cohen 


ing  by  newspapers,  Mr  Cohen  pointed 
out. 

“A  decided  change  lias  taken  place  in 
this  branch  of  the  business,’’  he  said. 
“There  is  no  more  knocking  of  com¬ 
petitors.  Newspaper  space  is  sold  on  a 
practical  basis  without  the  old-time  at¬ 
titude  of  begging  or  threatening.  The 
market  research  departments  of  news¬ 
papers  supply  us  with  the  reams  of  neces- 
.sary  and  much-appreciated  data,  which 
we  were  formerly  forced  to  dig  out  for 
ourselves  wherever  [Ktssible. 

“The  newspaper  advertising  solicitor 
ttxlay  gives  a  straight  outline  story  of 
what  he  has  to  offer.  His  type  of  solici¬ 
tation  is  immeasurably  higher  than  in 
the  early  days.  He  actually  sells  his 
medium.” 

The  .service  rendered  by  newspapers 
today  is  a  great  aid  not  only  to  the  space- 
buyer  but  to  the  production  department 
as  well,  the  veteran  agency  man  declared. 

“The  comiiosition  work  on  advertising 
copy  has  been  greatly  improved,”  he  .said. 
“Cleaner  advertisements  are  turned  out 
of  newspaper  shops  and  plates  supplied 
by  the  agency  arc  handled  more  carc- 
fullv  and  printed  far  more  clearly. 

“There  has  also  been  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  the  general  direction  of  this 
work.  In  former  years  a  great  many 
advertisements  were  sent  to  newspapers 
as  ‘wait  orders,’  and  when  the  pnvif  was 


finally  okayed,  the  newspaper  would  fur¬ 
nish  the  agency  with  mats  for  other 
papers.  Now  for  the  most  part  the  ads 
are  set  by  advertising  composition 
printers,  and  mats  are  furnished  by  the 
agency.” 

In  the  early  days  of  Mr.  Cohen’s 
career  the  patent  medicine  advertisement 
with  its  cure-all  claims  ran  rampant 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  .\s  truth  in  advertis¬ 
ing  became  more  widely  accepted  as  a 
by-word  of  business  the  newspapers 
pressed  their  efforts  to  banish  the  ob¬ 
noxious  patent  medicine  copy  from  their 
make-up  and  in  doing  this,  Mr.  Cohen 
thinks  they  not  only  benefited  their  read¬ 
ers  but  did  themselves  a  good  turn  as 
well. 

“Cleaning  up  the  advertising  columns 
of  that  type  of  patent  medicine  advertis¬ 
ing  resulted  in  raising  the  dignity  of 
newspapers  as  advertising  media  in  the 
eyes  of  business  houses  having  a  high 
type  of  jiroduct  to  present  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  More  of  this  kind  of  copy  flowed 
into  the  daily  press  after  the  house- 
cleaning.” 

Not  only  have  the  various  media  im¬ 
proved  with  t  he  passing  years,  Mr. 
Cohen  pointed  out,  but  tlie  advertisers 
themselves  have  polished  up  their  copy, 
made  it  more  readable  and  learned  how 
to  use  it  to  better  advantage. 

“Take  the  railroads  for  example,”  the 
agency  veteran  .said,  “in  former  years 
their  newspaper  advertising  copy  con¬ 
sisted  .solely  of  reprinting  time-tables. 
That  was  the  only  advertising  they  dijl. 
Some  time  ago.  I  don’t  recall  just  when,' 
they  changed  their  tactics  and  put  a  stop 
to  all  the  time-table  copy.  Then  with  the 
sjwce  they  had  used  in  that  manner  and 
in  many  cases  additional  space,  tliev 
started  a  new  form  of  advertising  which 
has  grown  into  the  modern  copy  appeals 
they  use  today.  Now  the  copy  of  the 
New  York  Central  lines  romanticizes 
the  wonderful  accomplishments  of  the 
JOth  Century  Limited.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  descrilies  in  glowing  copy  a 
ride  on  its  Broadway  Limited.  Other 
railroads  tell  of  the  wonders  of  the  West 
and  sell  their  ready-planned  tours. 

“The  same  situation  has  come  alxnit  in 
steamship  advertising.  The  steamer  com- 
I>anits  formerly  used  nothing  but  small 
three-  or  four-inch  ailvertisements  on 
the  classified  (lage  somewhat  similar  to 
the  railroad  cojiy.  They  advertised  sail¬ 
ing  dates  almost  exclusively.  After  they 
conceived  the  idea  of  tours  to  the  West 
Indies  and  South  .America  and  even 
around  the  world  their  copy  spread  out 
to  nm-of-paper  position  and  its  make-up 
took  on  a  new  and  fascinating  appear¬ 
ance.  Descriptions  of  the  tours  brought 
about  the  use  of  illustrations  and  some 
excellent  jobs  of  copy-writing  have  been 
turned  out  in  steamship  advertisements.” 


TOURED  OHIO  IN  “AIR  PARADE” 


Photo  shows  plane  of  the  Cleveland  News  whieh  made  a  1,200-mile  swing 
around  Ohio  with  other  planes  preceding  the  opening  of  the  National  Air 
^ces  at  Cleveland  last^  week.  Those  in  the  picture  are  ( left  to  right ) : 
w.  B.  Atwell,  pilot;  Ellis  Seretean,  staff  photographer;  Joseph  A.  Bernstein, 
reporter;  and  Hal  Dungan,  ro-pilot. 


Mr.  Colicn  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  financial  advertising,  too,  has  not 
only  increased  in  linage  but  has  done  so 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  copy  of  the  so- 
called  “bucket  shop”  type  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  cut  out  as  a  protection  to  the  in¬ 
vesting  public.  The  elimination  of  that 
type  of  copy,  Mr.  Cohen  declared,  has 
saved  the  public  millions  of  dollars  and 
ranks  next  to  the  patent  medicine  ban  as 
one  of  the  fine  things  newspapers  have 
done  to  insure  clean  and  reliable  adver¬ 
tising  copy. 

While  agency  oiieration  has  been  un¬ 
dergoing  a  steady  series  of  modernizing 
changes,  a  trend  toward  consolidation 
among  groups  of  indejicndent  agencies  to 
form  one  large  company  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  momentum.  Mr.  Cohen  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  practice  is  very 
lirofitable  to  the  smaller  agencies,  but 
was  unwilling  to  comment  on  its  effect 
on  tlie  large  concerns. 

“.\s  far  as  the  small  agencies  are  con¬ 
cerned.”  he  said.  “I  can  see  some  profit 
in  their  combining.  They  reduce  their 
overhead  greatly.  The  small  agency  has 
to  have  personnel,  order,  checking,  copy, 
research  and  many  other  departments,  all 
of  which  mean  great  expense.  If  two 
or  three  small  concerns  consolidate  they 
dont'  need  much  more,  and  with  their 
combined  forces  and  resources  they  can 
manage  much  better.” 

1-ooking  back  over  the  years,  Mr. 
Cohen  remembers  when  Pear’s  Soap  was 
an  outstanding  newspaper  account  and 
had  a  healthy  running  partner  in  Bab¬ 
bitt's  Cleanser,  both  of  which  have  dis- 
appearetl  from  their  familiar  places  in 
the  advertising  columns.  He  has  seen 
the  birth  of  dozens  of  new  lines  in  the 
advertising  pages.  The  first  automobile 
advertisement  he  recalls  in  the  news¬ 
papers  was  that  of  Dodge  Brothers,  fol- 
k)wed  closely  by  Buick.  He  has  wit- 
nes.sed  the  growth  of  apartment  house 
advertising  from  classified  to  display,  and 
attributes  this  to  present-day  high  rentals 
and  furious  building  activity. 

When  Mr.  Cohen  began  his  career  the 
advertising  agency  center  of  New  York 
was  located  downtown,  most  of  the  com¬ 
panies  making  their  headquarters  in  the 
vicinity  of  Spruce  street.  Agency  com¬ 
missions  were  unstable.  They  ranged 
from  10  to  .10  per  cent  until  the  Ameri¬ 
can  .Association  of  .Advertising  Agencies 
stepped  in  to  straighten  things  out  with  a 
standard  contract  form  which,  Mr. 
Cohen  declared,  has  proved  of  benefit 
not  only  to  the  advertisers  and  agencies 
but  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
as  well. 

.Xnwiiig  the  few  agencies  in  existence 
at  the  dawn  of  advertising’s  golden  age, 
Mr.  Cohen  recalls  the  George  P.  Rowell 
Congiany  and  the  Dauchy  Advertising 
.Agency  as  two  of  the  most  outstanding 
of  the  time. 

In  step  with  the  growth  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  has  been  the  progress  of 
the  siiecial  representatives,  which  Mr. 
( 'ohen  declared  have  accomplished  won- 
derfid  iK-nefits  for  the  small  town  news¬ 
papers.  .AiiKUig  the  specials  he  recalls 
with  admiration  A.  Frank  Richards, 
Robert  Jud.son  Henworthy  and  L.  H. 
Crall. 

.\|r.  Cohen’s  advertising  career  began 
with  I'rank,  Kiernan  &  Co.,  which  later 
became  .Albert  Frank  &  Co.  He  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  this  organization  for  20 
years  and  worked  together  with  Albert 
Frank.  John  J.  Kiernan  and  James 
Rascovar. 

.After  his  20  years  with  Alliert  F'rank, 
Mr.  Cohen  joined  with  Collin  .Armstrong 
and  Charles  Hartner,  associates  of  his 
in  the  I'rank  agency,  to  form  Collin 
-Armstrong,  Inc.  When  Mr.  .Armstrong 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  concern  to 
I'rank  G.  Sntith,  it  became  Smith,  Stur¬ 
gis  and  Moore,  Inc.  and  Mr.  Cohen  '’■s 
continued  since  as  treasurer  and  office 
manager. 
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ST.  PAUL  DAILIES  SEND 
STEDMAN  TO  CAPITAL 


Named  Washington  Correspondent 
of  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch,  Succeeding  Edgar 
Markham  • 


Alfred  D.  Stedman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (morning) 
and  St.  Paul  Dis- 


Alfseo  D.  Stedmas 


patch  (evening) 
succeeding  E^gar 
Markham,  who 
has  resigned  to 
enter  government 
service. 

Mr.  Stedman 
has  been  for  ten 
years  on  the  staff 
of  the  Pioneer 
Press  in  various 
capacities,  the 
last  five  years  as 
editorial  writer. 
H  i  s  editorials 
upon  conservation 


of  American  forests  written  during  1928 
won  for  his  papers  honorable  mention  in 
the  last  Pulitzer  prize  awards  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  public  service. 

Editorial  writing  is  but  one  phase  of 
Mr.  Stedman’s  newspaper  capacity.  While 
still  a  student  at  Hamline  University, 
St.  Paul,  he  was  active  as  correspondent 
and  contributor.  His  college  career  was 
interrupted  by  two  years  of  war  service, 
after  which  he  was  graduated  in  the 
Hamline  class  of  1919,  with  B.A.  degree. 

Immediately  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  serving  in 
rapid  succession  as  reporter,  sports 
writer,  copy  reader,  news  editor,  and 
city  editor  before  being  transferred  to 
editorial  page.  His  sjiecial  topics  of 
interest  are  conservation,  inland  water¬ 
ways  development,  transportation,  agri¬ 
culture,  tariff  and  American  history. 

Mr.  Stedman  is  38  years  old,  married 
and  is  the  father  of  three  children. 


SEEKS  LEGAL  RULING 


W.  F.  Prisk  Question*  Copley’s  Right 
to  Buy  Stock 


.\n  action  has  been  filed  in  Superior 
Court  according  to  F.  W.  Prisk,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press- 
Telegram,  to  determine  the  legal  right  of 
Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  chain  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  to  acquire  a  minority  stock  in- 
tere.st  in  the  Press-Telegram  Publishing 
Company.  Col.  Copley’s  holdings  include 
the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Morning  Sun,  the 
only  other  daily  in  Long  Beach. 

According  to  Mr.  Prisk  the  suit  is  an 
outgrowth  of  an  attempt  by  Col.  Copley 
to  purchase  the  interest  of  Belle  McCord 
Rolierts  through  her  ownership  of  the 
Daily  Telegram  Company,  which  was 
merged  several  years  ago  with  the 
Press. 

“A  specific  agreement  was  entered  into 
by  the  owners  of  the  Press  and  the  Daily 
Telegram,”  .stated  Prisk,  “under  the 
terms  of  which  each  agree  with  the  other 
that  no  stockholder  will  sell  any  of  his 
stock  without  first  giving  to  the  other 
stockholders  a  three-month  option. 
Other  stockholders  in  the  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  Publishing  Company  have  never 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
this  option  on  the  stock  sought  by  Cop- 
lev." 


LAMOUNTAIN  PROMOTED 

Noah  Z.  LaMountain,  formerly  of  the 


Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  the« 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record,  has  been  made 
night  city  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union.  LaMountain  was 
political  writer  for  the  Union  until  two 
years  ago  when  he  was  assigned  to  the 
copy  desk.  He  succeeds  Ralph  Wood¬ 
ward  who  has  left  the  newspaper  busi- 


GEORGIA  PRESS  GROUP 
MEETS  AT  TOCCOA 


Louie  L.  Morris,  Hartwell  Sun,  Named 
President — Wire  Gras*  Farmer 
Wins  Service  Trophy  Second 
Consecutive  Time 


WITH  FARM  BOARD 

Frank  Ridgeway,  for  10  years  agricul¬ 
tural  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  as¬ 
sumed  his  duties  Tuesday  as  director  of 
information  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
at  W^ashington.  Edgar  Markham,  tor 
12  years  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch,  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  in  charge  of  daily 
press  relations. 


Louie  L.  Morris,  publisher  of  the 
Hartwell  (Ga.)  Sun,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Georgia  Press  Association 
at  its  annual 


Louis  L.  Mostis 


meeting  at  Toc- 
coa  Aug.  27  to 
29.  Jack  J.  Wil¬ 
liams,  IV  ay cross 
Journal  Herald, 
was  named  vice- 
president  ;  C.  E. 
Benns,  Butler 
Herald,  secre¬ 
tary  ;  Hal  M. 
Stanley,  Atlanta, 
CO  r  respond- 
ing  secretary,  and 
H.  H.  Hardy, 
Barnesville  News 
Gazette,  treas¬ 


urer.  J.  J.  Howell,  Cuthbert  Leader, 
treasurer  for  20  years,  declined  reelec¬ 
tion.  It  was  decided  to  hold  next  year’s 
meeting  at  Barnesville. 

Miss  Emily  Woodward,  Vienna  News,. 
the  retiring  president,  was  in  charge  of 
the  program.  The  main  address  was 
given  by  Henry  T.  McIntosh,  Albany 
Herald,  on  “The  Newspaper’s  Respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  Public.”  Others  who  spoke 
included  Mr.  Morris,  the  new  president ; 
D.  B.  Turner,  Statesboro  Times;  J.  W, 
McWhorter,  Winder  News;  James  C. 
Williams,  Greensboro  Herald  Journal, 
and  Albert  S.  Hardy,  Jr.,  Gainesville 
News. 

The  Sutlive  trophy  for  the  newspaper 
performing  the  most  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  during  the  year  went  to  Mrs.  Nora 
Lawrence  Smith,  Wire  Grass  Farmer, 
winner  of  last  year’s  cup.  The  Dawson 
Netos  took  the  Stanley  prize  as  the 
newspaper  with  the  best  mechanical  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  Dalton  Citizen  was 
awarded  the  Napier  trophy  for  the  best 
editorial  page. 


RADIO  WRITERS  TO  MEET 


Permanent  Organisation  Will  Be 
Formed  in  N.  Y.  This  Month 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  9-10— Advertising  Bureau, 
New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo. 

Sept.  9-14 — International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sept.  16-17 — Montana  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Many 
Glaciers  Hotel,  Glacier  National 
Park. 

Sept.  16-19 — United  Typothetae 
of  America,  convention,  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  20 — Northwest  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Terrell,  Tex. 

Sept.  23-24— Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers*  Assn.,  convention, 
Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Sept.  24 — Newspaper  Radio  Ed¬ 
itors’  Committee,  meeting.  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York. 


PRESIDENT  CANCELS  A 
PRESS  CONFERENCE 


A  permanent  organization  of  news¬ 
paper  radio  editors  will  be  formed  in 
New  York  Sept.  24  during  the  annual 
Radio  World’s  Fair  to  supplant  the  tem¬ 
porary  association  formed  during  the 
Radio  Manufacturers  Association  trade 
show  in  Chicago  last  spring.  All  news¬ 
paper  radio  editors  are  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  Hotel  Astor,  at  which  time  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  will  be  adopted  and 
officers  elected. 

During  the  Chicago  show  the  News¬ 
paper  Radio  Editors  Committee  was 
formed  with  the  following  personnel : 
Harry  LaMertha,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
erat,  chairman;  Orrin  E.  Dunlap,  Jr., 
New  York  Times;  William  J.  Clarke, 
Chicago  American,  and  Robert  D.  Heinl, 
U  ashington  Post.  Arthur  Stringer  is 
e-\ecutive  secretary. 


FINANCIAL  FIRM  APPOINTS 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  company  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  the  Northern  Trust  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Had  Nothing  to  Say  On  Important 
Questions  Submitted — Turned 
Others  Over  to 
Akerson 


By  George  H.  Manning 
M'ashiHfftOH  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  4 — The 
failure  of  President'  Hoover  to  see  the 
Washington  correspondents  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  White  House  press  conference  Tues¬ 
day  was  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  in  the  capital’s  newspaper  cir¬ 
cle  during  the  week. 

While  there  are  none  who  dispute  the 
President’s  prerogative  to  cancel  the  con¬ 
ference  if  he  sees  fit,  a  great  majority 
were  of  the  opinion  that  he  should  not 
have  declined  to  see  them  for  the  rea- 


OKLAHOMA  SALE 


NEW  DAILY  STARTED 
IN  NEW  YORK 


sons  given. 

About  forty  had  assembled  at  the  usual 
hour  awaiting  the  call  into  the  executive 
office  when  at  12.30,  the  time  for  the  con¬ 
ference,  they  were  ushered  into  the  office 
of  the  president’s  secretary,  George 
Akerson.  The  latter  explain^  that  the 
President  was  very  busy,  and  could  not 
see  the  press  but  had  asked  him  to  pre¬ 
side  at  the  conference  instead. 

As  is  the  custom  the  questions  to  the 
President  had  been  sent  in,  and  exam¬ 
ined  with  the  result  that  he  informed 
Akerson  that  he  would  answer  no  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  disarmament  controversy, 
and  they  formed  the  bulk  of  the  many 
he  was  asked.  The  remainder,  according 
to  Akerson,  the  president  decided,  could 
be  answered  by  him. 

It  was  because  of  the  news  value  of 
the  disarmament  controversy  that  so 
many  had  prepared  to  attend  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  conference  and  those  who  feel  a 
bit  hurt  by  his  attitude  are  of  the  opinion 
that  he  should  not  have  chosen  such  an 
important  time  to  establi.sh  a  precedent, 
since  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  last  two 
administrations,  or  longer,  that  the  chief 
executive  has  refused  to  see  the  members 
of  the  press  because  he  had  nothing  to 
say.  Others  were  prepared  to  build  a 
story  around  the  theory  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wants  to  be  certain  that  all  dis¬ 
armament  news  originate  at  Geneva. 


TO  REPRESENT  DAILY  IN  EAST 

Ford,  Parsons  and  Stecher,  national 
newspaper  advertising  representatives, 
were  appointed  this  week  to  represent 
the  Atchison  (Kan.)  Globe  in  the  eas¬ 
tern  territory.  They  have  represented 
the  paper  in  the  midwest  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  some  time. 


Today  in  New  York  Enters  Morning 
Field  as  Six-Day  Tabloid — Special¬ 
izes  on  News  for  Visitors — Has 
Hotel  Distribution 


Today  in  New  York,  the  new  special¬ 
ized  daily,  entered  the  New  York  field, 
Sept.  4,  with  a  hotel  circulation  of  about 


Paul  H.  Raymer 


Fred  L.  Palmer 


25,000.  It  is  tabloid  in  form  and  iti  first 
issue  ran  12  pages.  It  is  published  by 
the  Today  in  New  York  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  Paul  H.  Raymer  is  presi¬ 
dent;  Ernest  M.  Strong,  vice-president, 
and  Fred  L. 


Malcolm  Ross 


Palmer,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treas- 
u  r  e  r.  Malcolm 
Ross,  formerly 
of  the  New  York 
World,  is  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

The  new  tab¬ 
loid  is  a  six-day 
morning  paper 
with  its  principal 
appeal  being  to 
out-of-town  vis¬ 
itors.  It  is  dis¬ 
tributed  entirely 
through  hotels, 
guests’  doors  by 


Warren  White  Obtains  Complete 
Control  of  Hollis  Field 

Warren  White,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Hollis  (Okla.)  Post  Herald  and 
the  Hollis  (Okla.)  Sunday  Times,  has 
announced  that  he  has  closed  a  deal  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Harmon  County 
Democrat,  the  only  other  paper  in  Hollis. 

White  bought  the  subscription  lists  and 
the  good  will  of  the  Democrat  on  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  plant  would  be  moved  out 
of  the  county  by  its  owners,  the  Pul¬ 
liam  newspaper  chain. 

Hermione  Barker  Briscoe,  was  editor 
and  Shaw  B.  Ray,  business  manager. 
The  deal  for  the  sale  was  made  by  J. 
G.  Emery,  Sayre,  newspaper  broker. 


being  placed  at 
the  management.  It  circulates  in  75 
of  the  city’s  leading  hotels  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  has  newsstand  representation 
in  eight  of  them.  It  features  stories 
of  events  which  will  happen  each  day 
and  which  visitors  might  like  to  witness. 
Its  feature  stories  for  the  first  two  days 
of  publication  forecast  the  arrival  of 
Dolores  del  Rio,  Dr.  Eckener,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin,  and  the 
fliers  returning  from  the  Cleveland  air 
derby.  It  told  at  what  time  Douglas 

Fairbanks,  Mary  Pickford  and  Mrs. 
Besant  would  leave  New  York  on  the 
Mauretania.  All  other  stories  were  in 
the  same  vein,  each  giving  the  time  of 
arrival  or  departure  or  the  scheduled 
time  at  which  any  event  would  start  with 
full  directions  on  how  to  get  to  the  scene 
and  how  to  get  tickets  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Raymer,  who  is  business  manager 
of  the  paper,  was  formerly  with  the  H.  K. 
McCann  Company.  Mr.  Palmer,  edito¬ 
rial  director,  was  previously  publicity 
and  advertising  director  of  the  Ainslee 
Galleries,  New  York.  John  F.  McNa¬ 
mara,  formerly  of  Atlantic  Monthly,  is 
advertising  manager.  Mr.  Strong,  a 
New  York  attorney,  is  not  an  active 
staff  member. 

Special  writers  are  Allene  Talmey, 
formerly  motion  picture  critic  of  the 
Nezv  York  F.^'cning  World,  theatrical 
critic,  and  Gretta  Palmer,  former  fashion 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sunday  World, 
fashion  page  editor.  Tom  Davin,  who 
preceded  Harry  Hansen  as  book  critic  of 
the  New  York  World,  has  been  named 
book  critic,  and  Thornton  Delehanty, 
free  lance  scenario  and  special  motion 
picture  writer,  has  been  appointed  moving 
picture  critic  in  place  of  Leonard  Hall, 
who  was  announced  for  that  position 
two  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Hall,  who  is  at 
present  with  Photoplay  Magazine,  was 
unable  to  accept  the  position. 


COAST  EDITOR  DEAD 

Hay  Chapman,  63,  formerly  managing 


editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Herald 
and  later  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Post,  before  its  merger  with  the  Call, 
died  .\ugust  24. 
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HOW  WRITERS’  UNION  WON  RECOGNITION 

British  Group  Held  Tenaciously  to  Its  Aims  for  Ten  Years  Before  Acknowledged  by  Proprietors — 

Won  Wage  Increases  and  Better  Working  Conditions 

rrWENTY-THREE  years  after  the  By  ALLAN  DELAFONS  dispute  at  the  office  of  the  Yorkshire 

A  formation  in  Manchester.  Enirland.  as  Ht>rnld  and  Vnrhfhttra 


^  formation  in  Manchester,  England,  as 
the  National  Association  of  Journalists, 
of  what  is  now  the  Institute  of  Journal¬ 
ists,  at  a  meeting  in  that  same  city  of 
working  newspaper  men  the  formation 
was  discussed  of  a  body  with  a  real  trade 
union  spirit.  Presence  in  the  Institute 
of  proprietor-members  militated,  it  was 
believed  by  these  pioneers  in  the  work  of 
bettering  newspaper  men’s  conditions, 
against  really  active  work  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  on  behalf  of  working  journalists. 
Conditions  were  appalling.  For  example 
one  of  the  union’s  earliest  cases  was  that 
jf  a  reporter  on  a  big  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Salford,  a  large  provincial  city, 
who  was  discharged  without  compensa¬ 
tory  payment  on  account  of  illness.  His 
pay  had  been  one  pound  five  shillings  a 
weyk.  There  were  other  men,  many 
of  them,  on  country  newspapers  earning 
less  than  that. 

The  first  delegate  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Journalists  was  held  at 
Birmingham  on  March  29  and  30,  1907. 
The  chairman,  R.  C.  Spencer,  then  chief 
reporter  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
said  in  his  opening  speech  (I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  the  present  general  secretary 
of  the  union,  H.  M.  Richardson,  for 
these  details  of  the  union’s  early  days, 
Mr.  Richardson  being  one  of  the  original 
gathering  that  formed  the  union)  :  'Tt 
must  not  be  considered  that  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  union  is  antagonistic  to  the 
employers.  ♦  ♦  ♦  On  the  contrary,  if 

this  union  succeeds  in  getting  into  its 
ranks  the  great  majority  of  working 
journalists,  it  would  be  the  means  of 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  journalists  and  their  employ¬ 
ers,  of  putting  the  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  on  a  firmer  footing,  and  of 
making  things  work  much  more  amica¬ 
bly  than  they  do  now  in  some  places.” 
The  union  was  then  officially  brought 
into  existence  from  March  30,  1907. 

Income  of  the  union  for  its  first  eight 
months  was  just  over  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  total  membership  was  773. 

Among  motions  put  to  the  annual 
delegate  meeting  at  Leeds  in  1908  was 
the  consideration  of  appointing  a  paid 
secretary.  Ten  years  elapsed,  however, 
before  that  post  was  created.  Another 
motion  called  for  the  cessation  of  the 
employment  of  criminals  as  journalists, 
a  question  that  comes  up  with  fair  regu¬ 
larity  at  meetings  of  the  National  Union 
and  the  Institute  of  Journalists  without 
perturbing  the  newspapers  that  publish 
articles  by  convicted  criminals. 

In  1908  the  union  won,  on  appeal,  an 
action  brought  by  the  Sheffield  Telegraph 
against  a  junior  member  of  the  union  to 
restrain  him  from  accepting,  contrary  to 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  he  had  en¬ 
tered  into  with  the  Telegraph,  a  position 
on  the  staff  of  the  Sheffield  Independent. 
The  judgments  of  the  appeal  court  were 
that  such  agreements  were  bad,  contrary 
to  public  policy,  and  could  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  even  if  the  journalist  had  been  an 
adult  and  entered  into  the  contract  with 
his  eyes  open  and  with  full  knowledge. 
In  the  same  year  the  union  published  the 
first  number  of  an  official  monthly  organ 
under  the  title,  National  Union  Journal, 
now  The  Journalist. 

G.  H.  Latham,  the  president,  at  the 
annual  delegate  meeting  at  London,  in 
1909,  reviewed  what  the  union  had  done 
in  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  and  at¬ 
tributed  its  success  to  the  fact  that  “It 
has  adopted  a  common  sense  basis  by 
asking  journalists  to  recognize  their  po¬ 
sition  as  wage-earners  ♦  *  ♦  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  to  employment  and 
dismissal,  to  the  same  dangers  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  distress  as  other  wage- 
earners.  It  is  therefore  only  a  common 
sense  precaution  that  they  should  com¬ 
bine  as  other  wage-earners  have  done. 
In  saying  that  I  have  no  desire  to  belittle 
the  status  of  the  journalist,  or  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  journalistic  calling.  I 


By  ALLAN  DELAFONS 

London  Editor,  Editor  A  Publisher 

simply  state  recognized  facts.”  The  ef-  tendency  for  papers  in  all  parts  of  the 
forts  of_  the  union  had  led  to  increased  country  to  appoint  so  many  youths  as  ap- 
friendship  and  comradeship  among  jour-  prentices  that  they  formed  a  large  pro- 


nalists,  he  concluded. 

With  37  branches,  the  union  member- 


portion  of  the  staff  employed. 

The  union  movement  spread  to  jour- 


ship  had  increased  to  1,217,  with  a  re-  nalists  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  during 
serve  fund  of  one  thousand  pounds.  In  1909,  and  a  branch  was  also  formed  in 
the  annual  report  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Parliamentary  Press  Gallery.  In 
the  wages  of  journalists  generally  were  October  of  that  year  an  unemployment 
deplorable.  Twenty-five  and  thirty  shill-  bureau  was  formed,  on  the  lines  that  in- 
ings  a  week  for  competent  adult  report-  formation  from  the  bureau  should  be 
ers  was  general,  with  long  hours,  lack  of  used  only  for  the  benefit  of  members 
reasonable  arrangements  for  definite  either  actually  out  of  work  or  under 
periods  of  leisure,  inadequate  expense  notice.  On  these  lines  the  bureau  has 
scales,  and  imposition  of  non-journalistic  been  very  successful, 
duties.  There  was  also  stated  to  be  a  In  1910  the  union  was  faced  with  a 

NATIONAL  UNION  OF  JOURNALISTS 

MINIMUM  SALARIES  SCHEDULE 

JOURNALISTS 

The  following  Minimum  Rales  are  agreed  to  by  the  London  Newspaper  Proprietors' 

A  ssociation: — 

£  s.  d. 

Daily  and  National  Weekly  Papers .  9  9  0  per  week 

Sporting  and  Financial  Papers .  8  8  0  “ 

The  following  rates  are  agreed  to  by  the  Newspaper  Society,  and  also  paid  by  Scottish 
daily  papers  who  employ  Trade  Unionists. 

Minimum 

Payable 

Rates  of  Wage  Payable  to  Juniors  after  two  at  24  after 
years  in  a  Newspaper  Office  four  years’ 
Class  of  Newspaper  At  age  20  At  age  21  At  age  22  At  age  23  experience 


Weekly  Papers  in  places  where 
Daily  Papersarepublished . 
Daily  papers  published  in 
towns  under 100,000  inhab- 


Daily  Papers  published  in 
towns  of  between  100,000 
and  2.S0,000  inhabitants. . 

*Daily  Papers  published  in 
towns  of  over  250,000  in- 
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d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 
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s. 
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Members  on  a  Weekly  Paper  published  from  Daily  Paper  office  are  paid  Daily  Paper 
rates.  District  Representatives  may  be  paid  Ss.  less  than  the  Head  Office  rate.  But 
in  no  event  is  the  salary  less  than  £4  7s.  6d. 

•  There  are  gpeclnl  higher  local  ratea  In  the  chief  cities — Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Leeds, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Trade  Paper  and  Periodical  Journalists 
The  following  are  the  Union  Minimum  Rates  for  Trade  and  Technical  Papers  in  London; 

£  s.  d. 

Editors  and  Sub-Editors  with  Editorial  control .  8  8  0  per  week 

Chief  Sub-Editors .  7  7  0  “ 

Sub-Editors  and  Reporters .  6  6  0  “ 

London  Offices  of  Provincial  Papers 
Minimum  for  qualified  members .  8  8  0  per  week 

Juniors 

It  is  agreed  that  the  period  of  training,  commencing  at  18  or  over,  shall  not  exceed 
three  years,  or  where  the  commencing  age  is  less  than  18,  extend  beyond  21,  For  the 
three  year  period,  or  the  last  three  years,  the  agreed  rates  are:  1st  year,  £3  3s. ;  2nd  year, 
£4  4s.;  3rd  year,  £6  6s. 

News  Agencies — (P.A,  C.N.,  Exchange  Telegraph  Co.,  Reuters) 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

For  qualified  Reporters  Juniors — Third  year  4  4  0  per  week 

and  Sub-Editors  of  “  Fourth  “  5  5  0  “ 

24  years  or  over ....  8  8  0  per  week  “  Fifth  “  6  6  0  “ 

Juniors — First  year...  2  2  0  “  “  Sixth  “  7  7  0  “ 

“  — Second  “  3  3  0 


On  London  Papers: — 

£  8.  d.  £  s.  d. 

First  and  second  years  Sixth  and  seventh 

(improvers) .  4  4  0  per  week  years .  7  7  0  per  week 

Third  and  fourth  years  5  5  0  “  After  seventh  year.  .8  8  0  “ 

Fifth .  6  6  0  “ 

On  London  Photographic  Agencies: —  *£  s.  d. 

After  seven  years’  experience .  8  8  0  per  week 

Newspaper  Artists 
After  seven  years’  practical  experience, 
inclusive  of  period  at  Art  School .  9  9  0  per  week 


Photographers 


dispute  at  the  office  of  the  Yorkshire 
Herald  and  Yorkshire  Eivmng  Press, 
where  conditions  for  the  journalistic 
staff  were  so  bad  that  the  staff  men  had 
sent  memorial  to  the  directors  com¬ 
plaining  of  these  conditions.  No  reply 
was  made  to  this  protest,  but  shortly 
afterwards  one  of  the  reporters  was  dis¬ 
missed.  The  union  wrote  to  Lord  Wen- 
lock,  the  chairman  of  directors,  asking 
him  to  improve  the  conditions  on  the 
paper,  but  the  board  of  directors  replied 
that  they  were  not  inclined  to  move  in 
the  matter.  The  reporters  then  refused 
to  continue  work  unless  the  excessive 
hours  of  work  were  reduced.  The  union 
attempted  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  then  editor,  but  he  refused  to  agree 
to  the  union’s  terms,  and  a  little  later 
the  reporting  staff  handed  in  their  notices 
with  the  backing  of  the  union.  Union 
members  were  instructed  not  to  accept 
positions  with  the  paper,  the  dispute  was 
advertised  in  the  press,  and  the  office 
was  picketed.  The  chief  sub-editor  and 
two  district  reporters  left  the  service  of 
the  paper  in  sympathy  with  the  reporters. 
Some  of  the  men  who  had  left  obtained 
new  positions  through  the  union  at  once, 
and  the  others  were  mainta.nerl  on  full 
pay  until  they  secured  work.  The  editor 
of  the  Yorkshire  Herald  then  employed 
non-union  labor,  but  these  employes 
could  not  stand  the  conditions  anti  soon 
left.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914 
the  dispute  was  still  in  progress,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  war  that  the  ban 
was  removed  and  union  members  were 
allowed  to  work  in  that  office.  This,  the 
first  serious  dispute  by  the  union,  had 
the  effect  of  bettering  conditions  in  many 
newspaper  offices  throughout  the  country. 

The  passing  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act  of  1911  and  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  as  an  approved  society 
under  the  Act — which  enabled  it  to  ad¬ 
minister  Government  grants  under  the 
scheme  for  the  benefit  of  its  members — 
gave  a  fillip  to  the  membership  of  the 
Union.  The  Act  applied  to  all  persons 
earning  less  than  £3  a  week,  and  in  the 
Union  membership  in  1912  or  3,328  no 
fewer  than  2,060  were  insured — indica¬ 
tive  of  the  poor  salaries  general  through¬ 
out  the  profession.  At  this  period  en¬ 
trance  fees  to  membership  were  abol¬ 
ished,  the  unemployed  benefit  was  in¬ 
creased  to  £1  a  week  for  13  weeks  and 
10  shillings  a  week  for  another  like 
period,  payment  of  subscription  during 
illness  was  excused,  and  the  Union  paid 
insurance  contributions  of  unemployed 
members.  Lord  Northcliffe,  at  this  period 
at  the  zenith  of  his  power  as  a  news¬ 
paper  magnate,  wrote  to  the  Union  ex¬ 
pressing  his  agreement  with  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  work  of  the  Union. 

A  concerted  movement  towards  the 
regulation  of  journalists’  salaries  was 
commenced  in  1913.  With  the  outbreak 
of  war  the  idea  of  a  national  program 
on  these  lines  was,  of  course,  relin¬ 
quished,  for  a  time.  In  the  first  year 
of  war  the  Union  was  hard  pressed 
with  the  many  cases  of  distress  among 
journalists  owing  to  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors  reducing  salaries  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  by  50%.  The  Union  had 
in  many  instances  to  make  monetary 
grants  to  members  whose  salaries  had 
been  considerably  reduced  and  who  were 
put  on  short  time,  a  week  in  work  and 
a  week  out. 

During  1916  the  Union  tackled  office 
after  office  and  by  the  use  of  consider¬ 
able  pressure  succeeded  in  getting  wages 
back  to  something  approaching  pre-war 
level.  The  question  of  the  Union  affiliat¬ 
ing  with  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
and  thus  securing  the  moral  support  of 
the  trade  union  movement  generally  in 
its  fight  for  better  conditions,  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  as  so  many  members  of  the 
Union  were  with  the  army,  the  question 
was  dropped  for  a  time. 

{Continued  on  page  52) 


ances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


Will  F.  Muse,  veteran  editor  of 
the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe- 
iiazctte,  the  commonly  mentioned 
“perils”  confronting  newspapering  are 
not'  half  as  much  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  as  the  growing  tendency,  even  on 
small  dailies,  to  lift  the  emphasis  from 
news  and  place  it  on  features.  The 
trend  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Iowan,  would  con¬ 
vert  newspapers  into  daily  magazines. 
In  fact',  it  already  has  done  that  in  some 
cases. 

Then  too,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
the  newspaper  should  not  go  in  its  eager¬ 
ness  to  be  “imiHrrsonal"  and  “disinter¬ 
ested.”  Today,  as  45  years  ago  when 
Mr.  Muse  made  his  entry  into  the  news- 
paiwr  profession,  there  is  a  genuine  and 
healthy  interest'  in  births,  marriages 
and  the  “cutest  baby"  which  should  chal¬ 
lenge  the  news  instinct  and  writing 
ability  of  the  reporter  on  the  small  city 
daily.  .\nd  obituaries  could  well  Ik*  given 
a  touch  of  humanity  in  contrast  with  the 
common  handling  which  is  stripped  of 
heart-interest  and  sentiment. 

Far  from  alarmed  is  Mr.  Muse  alK>iit 
the  movement  toward  consolidations  and 
one-newspai)er-towns.  Or  about  the 
so-called  “chain  paiK-r  iKril.”  Nor  does 
the  threat  of  “iK»wer  contnil"  fill  him 
with  terror.  Consolidation  usually  has 
meant  an  improved  paper  for  both  reader 
and  advertiser;  chains  or  syndicates,  if 
they  be  the  proper  type,  can  be  and 
usually  are  a  iKiiefit  to  the  newspaiKr 
and  die  community,  and  the  very  fact  of 
“iKiwer  control"  means  that  a  newspaper 
is  dtMimetl  to  failure  through  loss  of 
Iiublic  confidence.  For  supixirt  of  the.se 
conclusions,  Mr.  Muse  draws  uiH)n  his 
own  ex|)erience  thus : 

“Thirty  years  ago  when  I  came  to  Ma¬ 
son  City  there  were  five  weeklies  and 
two  dailies  endeavoring  to  quench  the 
thirst  for  newsf  of  about  6,(XX)  people. 
.\fter  absorbing  one  after  another  by 
patient  toil  and  .struggle  for  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  state  I  am  a  true  and  lasting  con¬ 
vert  to  mergers.  So  far  as  my  pajier  was 
concerned  the  ‘emergency’  was  solved  hy 
dropping  the  first  vowel  of  that  word. 
Today  with  a  single  jiaiier  in  the  field — 
the  result  of  gradual  ‘mergency’ — the 
(ilobe-Gazette’s  clientele  gets  the  liest 
newspajier  it  ever  had  and  the  reader  and 
advertiser  receive  much  more  from  their 
investment.” 

Mr.  Muse's  views  with  res|)ect  to  chain 
ownership  were  set  forth  in  a  convincing 
way  some  five  years  ago  when  at  his 
bidding  the  Glohe-(iazette  iKcanie  a 
member  of  the  Lee  syndicate  of  news¬ 
papers  “another  ‘mergency,’  ”  he  char¬ 
acterizes  the  transaction. 

‘‘.\long  the  lines  of  the  Lee  organiza¬ 
tion,”  he  holds,  “the  chain  system  is  ideal, 
for  we  get  the  use  of  the  best  editorial 
brains  and  business  sagacity  of  ten  or 
more  oufstanding  newspajiers  while  in  no 
way  losing  our  individuality.  We  retain 
full  latitude  to  carry,  out  the  Itest  policies 
for  the  community  as  an  indeitendent 
local  institution.” 

“Huf  when  the  chain  system  becomes 
the  property  of  ixjwerful  interests  financ¬ 
ing  new.spapers  for  purposes  of  influenc¬ 
ing  public  sentiment  for  selfish  and  un¬ 
fair  gain,  when  journalism  liecomes 
secondary  and  propaganda  comes  into 
ascendancy — well,  that’s  something  else.” 

However,  it  isn’t  greatly  to  be  fretted 
about,  as  Mr.  Muse  sees  it,  for  in  the 
end  the  venture  will  prove  futile,  both  to 
newspapers  and  to  backers. 

“Once  it  becomes  established,”  argues 
Mr.  Muses,  “that  a  newspaper  is  ‘foreign’ 
controlled  and  not  its  own  boss,  the  pub¬ 
lic  loses  faith  in  it.  No  matter  how  im¬ 
partial  or  how  sane  may  be  the  policy, 
the  public  holds  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
every  measure  advanced  there  is  con¬ 
cealed  somewhere  a  Senegambian  in  the 
cordwood.” 

Mr.  Muse  recalls  how  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Globe-Gazette  when  there  were 
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The  scent  of  an  interesting  story  thrills 
him  still  as  it  did  back  in  the  eighties 
when,  fresh  out  of  Cornell  College,  he 
accepted  a  position  as  reiKirter  on  the 
Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune.  A  year  or 
two  later  he  returned  to  C^dar  Rapids 
as  city  editor  of  the  Gazette. 

Being  city  editor  40  years  ago  was 
essentially  different  from  this  job  today. 
Then  this  dignitary  was  supposed  to  be, 
and  was  in  fact,  the  well  from  which 
all  news  must  flow.  He  was  the  man 
who  had  to  take  the  telegraphic  briefs, 
obtained  usually  from  an  accommodating 
railroad  telegrapher,  and  supply  the  de¬ 
tails. 

.\  few  of  the  noted  personages  inter- 
viewetl  by  Mr.  Muse  in  the  early  days 
at  Cedar  Rapids  were  Talmage,  Booth, 
Barrett,  Lew  Wallace,  Tilton,  Beecher, 
Tourgee,  Emma  AblK)tt,  Riley,  Nye, 
Mojeska  and  John  L.  Sullivan.  On  two 
•  or  three  occasions  he  became  impresario 
and  promoted  lecture  apiKarances  for 
such  eminent  speakers  as  T.  Dewitt 
Talmage. 

Leaving  Cedar  Rapids  in  WX)  with 
his  bride,  Mr.  Muse  joined  the  Ottumiea 
Courier  as  editor  under  W.  Lee, 
founder  of  the  Lee  Syndicate,  l^ter, 
wishing  to  broaden  his  knowledge  of 
newspapering,  Mr.  Muse  exchanged 
places  with  Mr.  I^e,  serving  for  two 
years  as  business  manager  of  the 
Courier. 

By  this  time  there  had  developed  in 
Mr.' Muse  a  talent  not  usually  associated 
with  journalism ;  his  fame  as  a  basso 
soloist  had  spread  far  and  wide  and  he 
withdrew  temporarily  from  printer’s  ink 
to  head  a  male  quartet  which  took  to 
the  road.  This  was  in  the  iieriod  just 
before  189S  when  he  came  to  Mason 
City  as  directing  head  of  the  Globe- 
Gazette.  Mr.  Muse’s  voice  has  been  his 
passport  to  just  about  every  state  in  the 
union. 

This  Iowan  could  almost  take  rank  as 
a  professional  traveler  too.  \yithin  the 
past  ten  years  he  has  made  trips  around 
the  world,  to  Porto  Rico,  to  Alaska,  to 
the  Isle  of  Pines  and  South  America.  .\ 
.series  of  letters  written  on  the  'W'orld 
trip  has  been  compiled  and  published 
under  the  title,  “Travelog  of  a  Muse,” 
and  another  IxKik  is  soon  to  come  from 
the  press.  Recognizing  his  achievement 
in  journalism  and  authorship,  Cornell 
College  in  1928  awarded  him  a  doctor 
of  laws  degree,  this  being  in  addition  to 
the  four  other  degrees  held  by  him  from 
Cornell  and  Illinois  Wesleyan  Colleges. 

Representative  of  Mr.  Muse’s  sense  of 
humor  is  an  incident  that  took  place  in 
Yellowstone  Park  three  years  ago  when 
he  was  mistaken  for  Irvin  Cobb.  In  two 
days  he  posed  no  less  than  a  dozen  times 
for  the  doting  women  who  had  always 
wanted  a  picture  of  the  illustrious  Mr. 
Cohb.  Furthermore,  he  turned  down  a 
sjreaking  engagement  at  Linona  I^ke. 
Ind.,  tendered  in  person  by  Ralph  Par- 
lette  of  lyceum  renown,  who  thought  he 
was  talking  to  the  noted  humorist ! 

’  In  his  prolific  writing,  most  of  it  for 
!  his  newspaper,  Mr.  Muse  has  always 
:  Ikcii  averse  to  taking  life  too  seriously, 
t  If  there  are  two  sides  to  a  question,  one 

■  dark  and  one  bright,  he  invariably  walks 
:  around  into  the  sun.  He  retains  a  large 
t  interest  in  the  Globe-Gazette  and  directs 

its  policies  as  editor. 

I  Mr.  Muse  spends  his  summers  in 
:  Mason  City  and  his  winters  in  Florida. 

It  was  at  his  Clear  Lake  cottage,  near 
I  Mason  City,  that  he  gave  expression  to 
:  this  estimate  of  the  newspaper  publisher 
I  and  his  niche  in  the  life  of  a  community: 

“The  responsibility  of  a  newspaper 

■  publisher  to  his  community  is  greater 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  man.  If 

:  he  is  inherently  honest,  courageous  and 
I  possessed  of  a  modicum  of  gray  matter, 
1  his  opinion  and  advice  is  sought  and  fol¬ 
lowed.  If  he  drags  his  personal  matters 
:  into  his  policy  and  became  an  implacable 
enemy  or  common  scold,  it  is  sooner  or 
later  ‘goodnight’  for  him.” 


WILL  F.  MUSE 
Editor,  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette 


Specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Seymour  Mareus. 
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DAILY  VIGOROUSLY  FIGHTING  STREET 
RAILWAY’S  FRANCHISE  MANEUVERS 

St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch  Telling  Citizens  the  Facts  About 
Municipal  Operation  in  Other  Cities — Governor 
Vetoed  “Perpetual  Franchise’* 


The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  last 
week  delivered  another  attack  on  the 
St  Louis  Public  Service  Company, 
owner  of  the  local  street  railways,  as  part 
of  a  long  and  vigorous  campaign  the 
daily  is  waging  against  the  company’s 
franchise  maneuvers. 

Stating  tliat  a  group  of  financiers,  who 
obtained  control  of  the  street  railway 
properties  through  termination  of  re¬ 
ceivership,  were  instigated  by  profiteering 
objectives,  the  paper  promptly  threw 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  has  been  exposing 
every  move  and  manipulation  in  the  city 
hall  and  at  the  state  capitol. 

A  striking  example  of  the  Post-Dis- 
patdi’s  procedure  was  given  last  week, 
when  the  Public  Service  Company  in¬ 
stalled  the  twelve-ride  fare-booklet,  by 
which,  by  order  of  the  State  Public 
Service  Commission,  twelve  rides  in  a 
week  cost  ninety  cents,  and  extra  rides 
5  cents  each  or  the  single  fare  ten  cents. 

On  page  one,  of  Aug.  26,  appeared  a 
straight  news  sliory,  captioned  “Street 
Car  Company  Puts  New  Fare  Plan  Into 
Effect”,  in  which  the  functioning  of  the 
innovation  was  explained  as  news  of  the 
day. 

In  the  same  paper,  on  page  one  of  the 
editorial  section,  a  banner  head  informed 
the  public  that  “High  Fares  and  Poor 
Service  Brought  Municipal  Ownership  in 
Detroit”.  A  banner  sub-head  added 
“City-Owned  Street  Railways  Paying  for 
Themselves  on  Six-Cent  Fare.”  A 
secondary  sub-head  stated  “More  Track, 
Cars,  Busses  Than  in  St.  Louis ;  More 
Passengers  Carried;  Valuation  $8,000,- 
000.”  And  the  last  deck  stated;  “Old 
United  Railways  Company  Wanted 
Franchise  to  ‘Finance’  Itself — Refused  to 
Make  Extensions — People  Voted  to  Take 
Over  Properties  and  Have  Been 
Satisfied  Ever  Since.” 

A  two-column  box,  displayed  parallel 
with  the  deck-heads,  bore  the  title  “How 
Executives’  Salaries,  Lawyers’  Fees  and 
Advertising  Bills  Increa.se  Under 
P.S.  Co.”  An  itemized  table  indicated 
an  increase  of  these  specific  expenses  of 
^15,029.43  for  1928  in  comparison 
with  1927. 

The  subjoined  article,  dated  at  Detroit, 
was  written  by  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  staff 
correspondent.  In  about  2,000  words  the 
story  contrasted  the  success  and  economy 
of  the  Detroit  experience  with  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  conditions  prevailing  in  St. 
Louis. 

In  the  same  issue  was  an  editorial,  en¬ 
titled  “St.  Louis  and  Detroit”.  Briefly, 
directly,  this  editorial  intimated  under¬ 
standing  between  the  St.  Louis  city 
government  and  the  street  railway  com¬ 
pany.  The  editorial  advised  the  public 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  Detroit  and 
refuse  to  grant  a  franchise,  but  grant 
only  the  day-to-day  permit. 

Two  broadsides  appeared  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  of  Tuesday,  Aug.  27.  One  was 
a  lengthy  editorial,  leaded,  proclaiming 
“Wake  Up,  St.  Louis.”  The  other  was 
the  banner-headed  article,  the  second 
of  the  Detroit  series  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
“How  Detroit  Won  Home  Rule  Over 
Public  Utilities”.  The  first  sub-head, 
beneath  the  banner,  said  “City  Fixes 


Rates  With  Satisfaction  to  Public  and 
Companies”.  A  black-type,  two-column 
deck  announced  “Franchises  Expired  and 
No  More  Were  Issued;  Only  Day-to- 
Day  Permits  Granted”,  and  the  final  two- 
column  deck  stated  “Acting  Mayor  Tells 
Post-Dispatch  There  is  No  Difficulty 
About  Financing,  That  Appeals  for 
Franchises  Suggest  Scheme  to  Unload 
Securities  on  Public”. 

“It  is  time  for  St.  Louis  to  Wake  up”, 
a  characteristic  paragraph  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  said.  “The  street  car  fare  here  is 
steadily  rising.  The  city  has  no  a)ntrol 
over  the  valuation  of  the  property  or  the 
street  car  fare.  Both  are  fixed  by  the 
Missouri  Public  Service  Commission. 
Meanwhile,  the  owners  of  the  property 
are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get  a 
franchise  extension  so  they  can  sell  the 
securities  of  the  property  to  the  public 
and  get  out.  They  first  tried  to  get 
what  they  called  a  service-at-cost  fran¬ 
chise  at  the  City  Hall.  Failing  in  that, 
they  next  tried  to  get  through  the  legis¬ 
lature  a  j)erpetual  grant  disguised  as  a 
terminable  permit.  Failing  again,  they 
are  now  trying  to  get  through  the  city 
what  they  call  a  contract  ordinance,  just 
another  name  for  a  perpetual  grant.  This 
Imttle  will  c^n  before  the  Board  of 
Alderman  next  month.  Mr.  Newman  and 
his  associates  have  captured  the  Mayor 
and  his  Rapid  Transit  Commission.  At 
a  time  when  the  city  should  be  plaiuiing 
for  rapid  transit,  as  every  other  big 
.\merican  city  is  doing,  the  Miller  admini¬ 
stration  and  its  commission  thinks  only 
of  the  grant  that  the  exploiters  of  the 
street  car  system  want.  The  People  are 
out  of  it.” 

The  third  article  of  the  series  ap¬ 
peared  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  28,  under  the 
i)anner  head  “No  Difficulty  About 
Financing  Utilities  Without  Franchises”, 
with  the  primary  sub-head  “Companies’ 
Contrary  Plaint  is  ‘Bunk’  Says  Former 
Michigan  Governor — ‘Don’t  be  Foolish’ 
He  Advises  St.  Louis”.  The  first  two- 
column  deck-head  said  “Detroit  Gas 
Company  Was  Able  to  Refund  Old  Bond 
Issue  After  Its  Grant  Had  Expired”, 
and  the  minor  double-deck  head,  “What 
utility  corporation  needs  in  order  to 
borrow  money,  is  public  good  will, 
Alexander  J.  Grosbeck  tells  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  If  it  wants  franchise  it  probably 
has  some  stock  selling  scheme  in  view”. 

Previous  articles  in  the  educational 
campaign  related  to  mass  transit  in 
London,  Paris  and  several  American 
cities.  Other,  earlier  articles  covered 
the  financial  and  franchise  plans  of  the 
St.  Louis  company,  being  in  the  nature 
of  disclosures  to  show  that  the  present 
owners  proposed  to  exploit  the  pro¬ 
perties  for  exorbitant  profit. 

That  the  battle  made  by  the  paper 
has  been  most  effective  is  indicate  by 
results.  The  quoted  excerpt  from  the 
editorial,  “Wake  Up,  St.  Louis,”  briefly 
covered  the  several  stages  of  the 
combat  and  mentioned  the  defeats  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  controlling  group.  The 
street'  car  company  recently  began  pub¬ 
lishing  a  leaflet.  Transit  Neivs,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  counteract  the  Post- Dispatch’s 
efforts,  distributing  the  pamphlet  in  re- 


TO  ADVERTISERS ;  The  Charlotte  Observer  leads  in  circulation  ALL 
newsi»pers.  Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina.  It  is  the  largest  newspaper  between  Richmond  and  Atlanta 
and  Washington  and  Birmingham.  The  Observer  occupies  the  unique 
position  of  being  the  only  morning  newspaper  in  AMERICA  published 
in  a  city  of  less  than  100,000  population  having  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
49,000  daily  and  more  than  51,000  Sunday.  The  Observer  leads  all 
newspapers,  both  Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  two  states,  in  volume 
of  advertising  carried  each  year. 
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LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON 


Rudolph  Block,  Jr.  and  Rudolph 
Block  III.  Mr.  Block,  city  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  is  a  son  of  Ru¬ 
dolph  Block  (Bruno  Lessing)  former 
comic  editor  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Block,  senior  has  re¬ 
tired  from  active  newspaper  work 
and  lives  in  France  where  he  spends 
his  time  resting  and  writing. 


ceptacles  in  the  street  cars,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  large  display  signs  on  the  dash¬ 
boards  of  the  cars. 

The  most  decisive  blow  administered 
by  the  Post-Dispatch  was  in  connection 
with  the  terminable  permit  legislation. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  the  state  assem¬ 
bly,  and  Governor  Caulfield  held  a  public 


hearing  in  St.  Louis.  Practically  all  the 
powerful  business  associations  and  cor¬ 
porations  urged  the  chief  executive  to 
sign  the  bill.  The  (^vernor  had  been  a 
member  of  the  commission  which  framed 
the  St.  Louis  City  Charter,  and  had 
been  an  earnest  proponent  of  home  rule. 
In  articles  and  editorials  the  Post-Dis^ 
patch  contrasted  Governor  Caulfield’s 
policy  as  a  member  of  the  charter  com¬ 
mission  with  the  contrary  basis  of  the 
“perpetual  franchise”  bill,  with  the  result 
that'  the  Governor  declined  to  sign  it. 

The  Post-Dispatch  of  late  has  been 
publishing  interviews  with  members  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  home  rule, 
franchises,  and  day-to-day  permits,  and 
many  of  the  aldermen  already  are  on  rec¬ 
ord  in  favor  of  the  paper’s  stand. 

Facts,  figures  and  arguments  have  been 
presented  clearly  and  fully,  the  company’s 
statements  and  explanations  have  been 
published  fully  and  fairly,  and  through¬ 
out  the  Post-Dispatch  has  either  timed 
its  strategy  to  every  move  of  the  street 
car  company,  or  has  neutralized  the  com¬ 
pany’s  contemplated  actions  with  advance 
information  and  appeals. 


CONVENTION  DATES  CHANGED 

The  fall  convention  of  the  Associated 
Business  Papers,  originally  scheduled 
for  Oct.  15-17,  will  be  held  Oct.  21-22, 
according  to  announcement  made  by 
A.  B.  P.  headquarters  last  week.  The 
convention  site  will  he  the  Hotel  Black- 
stone.  The  change  in  date  was  made  to 
permit  holding  the  meeting  during  ♦the 
same  week  as  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  Convention,  which  will  take 
place  Oct.  24-25. 


PLANNING  NEW  DAILY 

A  new  daily  newspaper  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  within  60 
days,  it  has  been  announced  by  H.  H. 
Taylor  of  that  city.  George  B.  Stock- 
ard  of  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  formerly  of 
Fayetteville  will  be  the  editor.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  said  that  the  name  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  site  of  its  publishing  plant  have 
not  been  selected. 


Like  a  Championship 


Base  Ball  Team 


To  win  a  pennant,  a  baseball 
team  has  to  have  a  good  player 
at  every  position,  and  to  be  a 
business-winning  group  for  the 
advertiser,  a  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate  has  to  have  thorough 
coverage  in  each  city  it  serves. 

Just  such  an  organization  is 
the  Lee  Syndicate.  Take  Mason 
City,  for  example.  A  Lee  news¬ 
paper,  the  Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette,  gives  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  a  rich  market.  Mason 
City  has  approximately  6,000 
families  and  the  Globe - 
Gazette’s  city  circulation  is 


5,989  issues  daily.  The  total 
Globe-Gazette  circulation  in  this 
prosperous  territory  is  16,693. 

Mason  City’s  principal  indus¬ 
tries  are  brick  and  tile,  cement, 
pork  packing  and  beet  sugar. 
The  total  manufacturing  out¬ 
put  amounts  to  $30,000,(X)0  an¬ 
nually.  Hard  roads  in  every 
direction  add  to  the  city’s  im¬ 
portance  as  a  retail  trade 
center.  And  Mason  City  is 
just  one  of  eight  prosperous 
cities  that  you  can  reach  at  one 
advertising  cost  of  53  cents  a 
line. 


The  LEE  SYNDICATE 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Coverage  —  Plus  Responsiveness 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Times 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Demo¬ 
crat 

M  a  d  i  a  on  ,  Wisconsin, 
State  Journal 


La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 
T  ribune 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Courier 
Mason  Citv,  Iowa, 
Clobe-Cazetta 


Mnscatlne,  Iowa, 
Journal 

Hannibal,  Missouri, 
Courier-Poet 
Kewanee,  Illinois,  Star- 
Courier 


CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Inc.,  10  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Foreign  Advertieing  RepreeentotiveM 
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— and  nothing  can  change  the  fact  that  •  •  • 


During  the  years  when  there  were 
seven  newspapers  in  Pittsburgh, 
The  Press  was  first  in  advertising 
and  first  in  results.  When  two 
papers  were  eliminated,  leaving 
five.  The  Press  not  only  maintain¬ 
ed  but  increased  its  leadership. 
Now,  when  there  are  three  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspapers.  The  Press  is 
even  more  outstandingly  FIRST. 
Press  leadership  is  commanding . . . 
as  commanding  as  are  the  results 
it  produces. 
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DAILY  VIGOROUSLY  FIGHTING  STREET 
RAILWAY’S  FRANCHISE  MANEUVERS 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Telling  Citizens  the  Facts  About 
Municipal  Operation  in  Other  Cities — Governor 
Vetoed  “Perpetual  Franchise” 


LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON 


The  St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch  last 
week  delivered  another  attack  on  the 
St  Louis  Public  Service  Company, 
owner  of  the  local  street  railways,  as  part 
of  a  long  and  vigorous  campaign  the 
daily  is  waging  against  the  company’s 
franchise  maneuvers. 

Stating  tliat  a  group  of  financiers,  who 
obtained  control  of  the  street  railway 
properties  through  termination  of  re¬ 
ceivership,  were  instigated  by  profiteering 
objectives,  the  paper  promptly  threw 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  has  been  exposing 
every  move  and  manipulation  in  the  city 
hall  and  at  the  state  capitol. 

A  striking  example  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch’s  procedure  was  given  last  week, 
when  the  Public  Service  Company  in¬ 
stalled  the  twelve-ride  fare-booklet,  by 
which,  by  order  of  the  State  Public 
Service  Commission,  twelve  rides  in  a 
week  cost  ninety  ce:its,  and  extra  rides 
5  cents  each  or  the  single  fare  ten  cents. 

On  page  one,  of  Aug.  26,  appeared  a 
straight  news  story,  captioned  “Street 
Car  Company  Puts  New  Fare  Plan  Into 
Effect’’,  in  which  the  functioning  of  the 
innovation  was  explained  as  news  of  the 
day. 

In  the  same  paper,  on  page  one  of  the 
editorial  section,  a  banner  head  informed 
the  public  that  “High  Fares  and  Poor 
Service  Brought  Municipal  Ownership  in 
Detroit’’.  A  banner  sub-head  added 
“CHy-Owmed  Street  Railways  Paying  for 
Themselves  on  Six-Cent  Fare.’’  A 
secondary  sub-head  stated  “More  Track, 
Cars,  Busses  Than  in  St.  lx)uis ;  More 
Passengers  Carried;  Valuation  $8,000,- 
000.”  And  the  last  deck  stated:  “Old 
United  Railways  Company  Wanted 
Franchise  to  ‘Finance’  Itself — Refused  to 
Make  Extensions — People  Voted  to  Take 
Over  Properties  and  Have  Been 
Satisfied  Ever  Since.” 

A  two-column  box,  displayed  parallel 
with  the  deck-heads,  bore  the  title  “How 
Executives’  Salaries,  Lawyers’  Fees  and 
Advertising  Bills  Increase  Under 
P.S.  Co.”  An  itemized  table  indicated 
an  increase  of  these  specific  expenses  of 
$215,029.43  for  1928  in  comparison 
with  1927. 

The  subjoined  article,  dated  at  Detroit, 
was  written  by  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  staff 
c»rrespondent.  In  about  2,000  words  the 
story  contrasted  the  success  and  economy 
of  the  Detroit  experience  with  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  conditions  prevailing  in  St. 
Louis. 

In  the  same  issue  was  an  editorial,  en¬ 
titled  “St.  Louis  and  Detroit”.  Briefly, 
directly,  this  editorial  intimated  under¬ 
standing  between  the  St.  Louis  city 
government  and  the  street  railway  com¬ 
pany.  The  editorial  advised  the  public 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  Detroit  and 
refuse  to  grant  a  franchise,  but  grant 
only  the  day-to-day  permit. 

Two  broadsides  appeared  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  of  Tuesday,  Aug.  27.  One  was 
a  lengthy  editorial,  leaded,  proclaiming 
“Wake  Up,  St.  Louis.”  The  other  was 
the  banner-headed  article,  the  second 
of  the  Detroit  series  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
“How  Detroit  Won  Home  Rule  Over 
Public  Utilities”.  The  first  sub-head, 
beneath  the  banner,  said  “City  Fixes 


Rates  With  Satisfaction  to  Public  and 
Companies”.  A  black-type,  two-column 
deck  announced  “Franchises  Expired  and 
No  More  Were  Issued;  Only  Day-to- 
Day  Permits  Granted”,  and  the  final  two- 
column  deck  stated  “Acting  Mayor  Tells 
Post-Dispatch  There  is  No  Difficulty 
About  Financing,  That  Appeals  for 
Franchises  Suggest  Scheme  to  Unload 
Securities  on  Public”. 

“It  is  time  for  St.  Louis  to  Wake  up”, 
a  characteristic  paragraph  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  said.  “The  street  car  fare  here  is 
steadily  rising.  The  city  has  no  control 
over  the  valuation  of  the  property  or  the 
street  car  fare.  Both  are  fixed  by  the 
Missouri  Public  Service  Commission. 
Meanwhile,  the  owners  of  the  property 
are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get  a 
franchise  extension  so  they  can  sell  the 
securities  of  the  property  to  the  public 
and  get  out.  They  first  tried  to  get 
what  they  called  a  service-at-cost  fran¬ 
chise  at  the  City  Hall.  Failing  in  that, 
they  next  tried  to  get  through  the  legis¬ 
lature  a  perpetual  grant  disguised  as  a 
terminable  permit.  Failing  again,  they 
are  now  trying  to  get'  through  the  city 
what  they  call  a  contract  ordinance,  just 
another  name  for  a  perpetual  grant.  This 
battle  will  open  before  the  Board  of 
Alderman  next  month.  Mr.  Newman  and 
his  associates  have  captured  the  Mayor 
and  his  Rapid  Transit  Commission.  At 
a  time  when  the  city  should  be  plamiing 
for  rapid  transit,  as  every  other  big 
American  city  is  doing,  the  Miller  admini¬ 
stration  and  its  commission  thinks  only 
of  the  grant  that  the  exploiters  of  the 
street  car  system  want.  The  People  are 
out  of  it.” 

The  third  article  of  the  series  ap¬ 
peared  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  28,  under  the 
lianner  head  “No  Difficulty  About 
Financing  Utilities  Without  Franchises”, 
with  the  primary  sub-head  “Companies’ 
Contrary  Plaint  is  ‘Bunk’  Says  Former 
Michigan  Governor — ‘Don’t  be  Foolish’ 
He  Advises  St.  Louis”.  The  first  two- 
column  deck-head  said  “Detroit'  Gas 
Company  Was  Able  to  Refund  Old  Bond 
Issue  After  Its  Grant  Had  Expired”, 
and  the  minor  double-deck  head,  “What 
utility  corporation  needs  in  order  to 
borrow  money,  is  public  good  will, 
Alexander  J.  Grosbeck  tells  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  If  it  wants  franchise  it'  probably 
has  some  stock  selling  scheme  in  view”. 

Previous  articles  in  the  educational 
campaign  related  to  mass  transit  in 
London,  Paris  and  several  American 
cities.  Other,  earlier  articles  covered 
the  financial  and  franchise  plans  of  the 
St.  Louis  company,  being  in  the  nature 
of  disclosures  to  show  that  the  present 
owners  proposed  to  exploit  the  pro¬ 
perties  for  exorbitant  profit. 

That  the  battle  made  by  the  paper 
has  been  most  effective  is  indicated  by 
results.  The  quoted  excerpt  from  the 
editorial,  “Wake  Up,  St.  Louis,”  briefly 
covered  the  several  stages  of  the 
combat  and  mentioned  the  defeats  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  controlling  group.  The 
street  car  company  recently  began  pub¬ 
lishing  a  leaflet.  Transit  Nezvs,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  counteract  the  Post-Dispatch’s 
efforts,  distributing  the  pamphlet  in  re- 


TO  ADVERTISERS :  The  Qiarlotte  Observer  leads  in  circulation  ALL 
newsi»pers.  Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina.  It  is  the  largest  newspaper  between  Richmond  and  Atlanta 
and  Washington  and  Birmingham.  The  Observer  occupies  the  unique 
position  of  liing  the  only  morning  newspaper  in  AMERICA  published 
in  a  city  of  less  than  100,000  pO|)ulation  having  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
49,000  daily  and  more  than  51,000  Sunday,  The  Observer  leads  all 
newspapers,  both  Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  two  states,  in  volume 
of  advertising  carried  each  year, 

Wxt  Chadatte 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Curtis  B,  Johnson,  Publisher 


Rudolph  Block,  Jr.  and  Rudolph 
Block  III.  Mr.  Block,  city  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  is  a  son  of  Ru¬ 
dolph  Block  (Bruno  Lessing)  former 
comic  editor  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Block,  senior  has  re¬ 
tired  from  active  newspaper  work 
and  lives  in  France  where  he  spends 
his  time  resting  and  writing. 

ceptacles  in  the  street  cars,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  large  display  signs  on  the  dash¬ 
boards  of  the  cars. 

The  most  decisive  blow  administered 
by  the  Post-Dispatch  was  in  connection 
with  the  terminable  permit  legislation. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  the  state  assem¬ 
bly,  and  Governor  Caulfield  held  a  public 


hearing  in  St.  Louis.  Practically  all  the 
powerful  business  associations  and  cor¬ 
porations  urged  the  chief  executive  to 
sign  the  bill.  The  Governor  had  been  a 
member  of  the  commission  which  framed 
the  St.  Louis  City  Charter,  and  had 
been  an  earnest  proponent  of  home  rule. 
In  articles  and  editorials  the  Post-Dis» 
patch  contrasted  Ciovemor  (Caulfield’s 
policy  as  a  member  of  the  charter  com¬ 
mission  with  the  contrary  basis  of  the 
“perpetual  franchise”  bill,  with  the  result 
that'  the  (Jovernor  declined  to  sign  it. 

The  Post-Dispatch  of  late  has  been 
publishing  interviews  with  members  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  home  rule, 
franchises,  and  day-to-day  permits,  and 
many  of  the  aldermen  already  are  on  rec¬ 
ord  in  favor  of  the  paper’s  stand. 

Facts,  figures  and  arguments  have  been 
presented  clearly  and  fully,  the  company’s 
statements  and  explanations  have  been 
published  fully  and  fairly,  and  through¬ 
out  the  Post-Dispatch  has  either  timed 
its  strategy  to  every  move  of  the  street 
car  company,  or  has  neutralized  the  com¬ 
pany’s  contemplated  actions  with  advance 
information  and  appeals. 

CONVENTION  DATES  CHANGED 

The  fall  convention  of  the  Associated 
Business  Papers,  originally  scheduled 
for  Oct.  15-17,  will  be  held  Oct.  21-22, 
according  to  announcement  made  by 
A.  B.  P.  headquarters  last  week.  The 
convention  site  will  be  the  Hotel  Black- 
stone.  The  change  in  date  was  made  to 
permit  holding  the  meeting  during  *the 
same  week  as  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  Convention,  which  will  take 
place  Oct.  24-25. 

PLANNING  NEW  DAILY 

A  new  daily  newspaper  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  within  60 
days,  it  has  been  announced  by  H.  H. 
Taylor  of  that  city.  George  B.  Stock- 
ard  of  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  formerly  of 
Fayetteville  will  be  the  editor.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  said  that  the  name  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  site  of  its  publishing  plant  have 
not  been  selected. 


Like  a  Championship 
Base  Ball  Team 


To  win  a  pennant,  a  baseball 
team  has  to  have  a  good  player 
at  every  position,  and  to  be  a 
business-winning  group  for  the 
advertiser,  a  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate  has  to  have  thorough 
coverage  in  each  city  it  serves. 

Just  such  an  organization  is 
the  Lee  Syndicate.  Take  Mason 
City,  for  example.  A  Lee  news¬ 
paper,  the  Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette,  gives  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  a  rich  market  Mason 
City  has  approximately  6,(X)0 
families  and  the  Globe - 
Gazette’s  city  circulation  is 


5,989  issues  daily.  The  total 
Globe-Gazette  circulation  in  this 
prosperous  territory  is  16,693. 

Mason  City’s  principal  indus¬ 
tries  are  brick  and  tile,  cement, 
pork  packing  and  beet  sugar. 
The  total  manufacturing  out¬ 
put  amounts  to  $30,000,(X)0  an¬ 
nually.  Hard  roads  in  every 
direction  add  to  the  city’s  im¬ 
portance  as  a  retail  trade 
center.  And  Mason  City  is 
just  one  of  eight  prosperous 
cities  that  you  can  reach  at  one 
advertising  cost  of  53  cents  a 
line. 


The  LEE  SYNDICATE 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Coverage  —  Plus  Responsiveness 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Timet 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Demo¬ 
crat 

M  a  d  I  a  on  ,  Wisconsin, 
State  Journal 


La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 
T  ribune 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Comriar 
Mason  Citv,  Iowa, 
Globe- Gazette 


Muscatine,  Iowa, 
Journal 

Hannibal,  Missouri, 
Courier-Poet 
Kewanee,  Illinois,  Star- 
Courier 


CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Inc.,  10  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
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During  the  years  when  there  were 
seven  newspapers  in  Pittsburgh, 
The  Press  was  first  in  advertising 
and  first  in  results.  When  two 
papers  were  eliminated,  leaving 
five.  The  Press  not  only  maintain¬ 
ed  but  increased  its  leadership. 
Now,  when  there  are  three  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspapers.  The  Press  is 
even  more  outstandingly  FIRST. 
Press  leadership  is  commanding. . . 
as  commanding  as  are  the  results 
it  produces. 
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Reporters  and  cameramen  in  action  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner’s  “flying 
newsroom”  in  cabin  of  Western  Air  Express  plane  which  flew  out  to  meet 
Graf  Zeppelin.  Those  in  the  picture  are,  left  side  (front  to  rear):  Elden 
Smith,  Roy  Kluver,  W.  P.  Baxter.  Right  side  (front  to  rear):  A.  M.  Rochlen, 
Royal  Brougham,  Jack  Franklin. 


IT  took  $300,000  in  aircraft  equipment 
alone  to  handle  preparations  made  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  for  covering 
the  great  story  of  Graf  Zeppelin’s  arrival 
on  the  Pacific  coast  on  its  round-the- 
world  trip. 

Eight  land  and  sea  planes  and  the 
(joodyear  airship,  Volunteer,  all  imder 
exclusive  charter  for  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  of  the  Examiner  made  up  the 
aerial  fleet  of  this  newspaper.  The  air¬ 
craft  were  used  for  observation,  radio 
telegraph  and  radio-phone  assignments, 
photography,  transportation  of  the  re¬ 
porters  to  and  from  Los  Angeles  Munici¬ 
pal  Airport,  and  for  delivery  of  special 
editions  of  the  Examiner  to  the  field.  The 
airport  is  12  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
city,  and  expectation  of  thousands  of  vis¬ 
itors  to  the  field  presented  a  problem  to 
which  the  airplane  offered  a  happy 
solution. 

Two  tri-motored  planes  were  used  by 
the  Examiner  in  reporting  the  Zeppelin 
arrival  in  Southern  California.  One,  a 
Ford  monoplane,  went  out  to  sea  and 
along  the  coast,  flying  “blind”  to  Santa 
Barbara,  with  Lieut.  “Tommy”  Tomlin¬ 
son,  one  of  the  original  “Three  Sea 
Hawks”  of  the  Navy,  at  the  controls. 
This  plane  carried  full  radio  equipment 
and  a  reporter,  and  was  able  to  broad¬ 
cast  through  the  Examiner  station, 
KFWB,  graphic  descriptions  of  the  huge 
airship  sliding  through  moonlight  toward 
Los  Angeles. 

The  other  big  plane  was  a  Western 
Air  Express  Tri-motor  Fokker  plane, 
with  Cy  Morehouse,  chief  pilot,  at  the 


controls.  This  plane  was  a  flying  news¬ 
room,  carrying  one  photographer,  one 
reporter,  one  announcer,  radio  operator 
and  radio  technician.  The  plane  flew  200 
miles  up  the  coast  from  Los  Angeles, 
most  of  the  flying  being  done  in  the  dark, 
and  sent  descriptive  stories  by  A.  M. 
Rochlen  by  radio  directly  to  the  Exam¬ 
iner  office  where  a  short  wave  station 
copied  the  dispatches  and  rushed  them  to 
the  editors  at  their  desks.  After  the 
Zeppelin  landed  the  plane  took  on  board 
Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  radio  engineer  of 
the  Western  Air  Express,  who  personally 
worked  the  control  dials  of  the  radio 
equipment  while  radio  phone  broadcast 
was  sent  from  the  plane  as  it  circled  the 
field  and  the  anouncer.  Royal  Brougham, 
described  the  scene  disclosed  by  the  rising 
sun. 

All  arrangements  were  made  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Fred  W.  Eld- 
ridge,  editor  of  the  Examiner ;  Ray  T. 
Van  Ettisch,  day  managing  editor,  and 
Warden  Woolard,  city  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

More  than  a  score  of  reporters,  special 
writers  and  photographers  were  assigned 
to  various  duties  on,  around  and  above 
the  field. 

The  Examiner  maintained  four  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  field,  each  connected  with 
the  city  room  by  direct  telephone  lines. 
A  feature  of  the  arrangements  was  a 
field  office,  where  telephone  atid  tele¬ 
graph  wires,  complete  camping  equip¬ 
ment,  and  independent  lighting  system 
assured  the  paper  of  close  proximity  to 
the  mooring  mast  and  complete  inde- 


We  Keep? 

RcaI  Publisher. . 

—from  A.  J.  WILHELM. 

HUNTINGTON 

•  Our  experience  with  the  before  signing  for  your 

fellow  publishers  with  whom  we  co  absolutely  contrary  to  that 
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without  qualification®,  to  any 
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(Ehe  (Hharles  iartloiDe  (Eompanu 

^  Member,  Better  Business  Bureau  ^ 


Sixth  Floor- Occidental  Building 


India  napoli®.  Indiana 


pendence  from  crowd  hazards  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  getting  across  the  mile-square 
field. 

Anticipating  tremendous  crowds,  the 
Examiner  provided  a  detachment  of 
messengers  with  motorcycles  who  were 
able  to  get  through  the  dense  traffic 
jams.  The  Goodyear  airship  carried  a 
photographer,  who  was  able  to  circle  the 
big  Zep  at  close  quarters  and  shoot 
close  up  pictures. 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  evening  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  ELxaminer  was  off  the  presses 
bundles  of  the  paper  were  delivered  at 
the  field  onboard  of  Aero  Corporation’s 
Fokker  F7  plane.  The  monoplane  was 
able  to  pass  over  the  dense  crowds  of 
automobile  traffic  and  land  inside  the  air¬ 
port,  where  newsboys  were  given  the 
papers  for  distribution  outside.  Thus  the 
latest  news,  together  with  many  features, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  just 
about  the  time  the  Zeppelin  was  passing 
through  the  (Jolden  (jate  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  365  air-line  miles  away. 

The  sea-planes  of  the  Examiner  fleet 
were  held  in  readiness  in  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  to  pick  up  special  dispatches 
and  photographs  from  Karl  von  Weig- 
and,  Hearst  correspondent  on  board  the 
Zep. 


BROWN  WITH  N.  Y.  POST 

John  Mason  Brown,  newly  appointed 
dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  began  his  duties  on  that  paper 
Sept.  1.  Mr.  Brown  was  appointed  by 
Julian  Mason,  editor  of  the  Evening 
Post,  to  fill  the  place  of  Robert  Littel, 
who  resigned  to  join  the  Nexv  York 
IV orld.  Mr.  Brown  studied  at  Prof. 
Baker’s  “47  Workshop”  at  Harvard  and 
was  associate  editor  of  Theatre  Arts 
Monthly  just  prior  to  joining  the  Even¬ 
ing  Post. 


PHOTOS  OF  GRAF  MAIL 
ILLEGAL,  SAYS  U.  S. 


Contrary  to  Law  to  Print  Pictures 
Either  of  Stamps  or  U.  S.  Cur¬ 
rency,  Secret  Service  Man 
Declares 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  5. — Publi¬ 
cation  in  the  newspapers  of  pictures  of 
pieces  of  mail  carried  on  the  Graf  Zep¬ 
pelin  on  its  round-the-world  flight  drew 
a  reminder  from  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  officials  that  in  the  strict  sense 
this  is  contrary  to  law. 

When  the  question  arose,  W.  H. 
Moran,  chief  of  the  Secret  Service,  who 
was  consulted  in  the  absence  of  Post 
Office  officials  said  that  although  the  law 
forbids  the  reproduction  of  the  stamps 
even  though  cancelled  no  action  would  be 
taken  if  the  features  and  detail  of  the 
stamp  were  so  obliterated  as  to  be  un¬ 
recognizable  before  publication. 

Although  no  special  stamp  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  flight  a  special  cachet 
bearing  the  inscription  “Graf  Zeppelin, 
round-the-world  flight”  was  used  to  can¬ 
cel  the  stamp  and  mark  the  envelope. 
The  value  of  these  stamps  and  letters 
grew  with  such  rapidity  after  the  flight's 
success  was  assured  that  editors  in  any 
section  in  which  one  of  the  letters  was 
delivered  immediately  recognized  it  as 
a  good  news  feature. 


JOINING  GALVESTON  NEWS 

W.  R.  Beaumier  has  resigned  as 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express  to  become  city  editor  of  the 
Galveston  News,  effective  Sept.  13. 


Department 


Store* 

Ara  a  3  to  1  fsvor- 
Ita  in  tbe  evening 
field.  Nearly  3,000,- 
000  line*  to  less 
than  a  million  are 
the  figures.* 


Cleveland 
like  Chicago 
Detroit 
St.  Louis  and 
Pittsburgh 


Drug  Stores 
Used  less  than  6,000 
lines  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  compared  to 
nearly  100,000  in 
the  evening  field.* 


is  an  evening 

newspaper 

city 

Local  merchants 
know  this 


Furniture 


Using  almost 
1,000,000  lines  eve¬ 
ning,  to  less  than 
100,000  lines  morn¬ 
ing,  shows  the 
trend  in  local  space 
buying.* 


to  be  a  fact 
The  way 
they  buy  space 
proves  it 

*A11  figures  from  Media  Records,  Ine. 
for  the  first  6  months 


The  Cleveland  News 


George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  .fi- 
National  Representatives 


MU.VVUIII 
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home  "Home 

with  the  accent  where  it  betonffs 


When  a  newspaper  claims  home 
strength,”  said  a  space-buyer  recently, 
”  I  like  to  forget  circulation  and  examine 
the  paper  itself.  I’ve  learned  a  few  things 
from  my  wife  and  family!” 

The  Boston  Globe  studied  family  needs 
long  before  A.B.C.  had  become  the  solici¬ 
tor’s  big  talking  point.  Consequently  this 
newspaper  now  has  a  very  large  A.B.C. 
that  is  also  spelled  H-O-M-E. 

Perhaps  the  best  proof  is  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Boston  merchants,  who  must 
reach  people  where  they  live.  These  mer¬ 
chants  use  more  space  in  the  Globe,  daily 
and  Sunday,  than  in  any  other  Boston 
newspaper.  Boston’s  department  stores 
place  48%  more  advertising  in  the  Globe, 
for  the  week  as  a  whole,  than  in  the  next 
paper. 

Another  reliable  check  on  home  reading 
is  the  Sunday  situation.  Of  the  three 
Boston  papers  carrying  the  bulk  of  the 
advertising,  the  Globe  alone  holds  prac¬ 
tically  all  its  readers  in  Metropolitan 
Boston  seven  days  a  week.  The  other 


two  lose  35%  and  63%  of  their  week-day 
readers  on  Sunday.  The  seventh  day 
reveals  the  home  value  of  the  other 
six! 

The  Globe  consistently  appeals  to  every 
member  of  the  family  .  .  . 

A  Household  Department  established 
35  years  ago  as  the  first  woman’s  page  in 
America  ...  . 

More  local  news  than  any  other  paper 
in  this  self-contained  community  .  .  . 

Complete  school  news  and  notes  .  .  . 

Sport  pages  that  are  quoted  through¬ 
out  the  country  .  .  . 

Business  news  edited  for  substantial 
business  men  .  .  . 


Facts  about  Boston 
and  the  Globe 

Boston’s  shopping  area  ranks 
fourth  in  population,  third  in 
per  capita  income  tax  returns, 
of  the  major  American  mar¬ 
kets.  Average  family  wealth  is 
$9,000.  Savings  deposits  aver¬ 
age  $2,000  per  family. 

Within  12  miles  of  Boston’s 
City  Hall  is  the  territory  called 
Metropolitan  Boston,  defined 
by  the  A.B.C.  as  the  “City”  dis¬ 
trict.  It  is  composed  of  Corpo¬ 
rate  Boston  and  39  bordering 
and  nearby  suburbs. 

Here  in  Metropolitan  Bos¬ 
ton  the  Globe  is  definitely  the 
home  newspaper,  for  it  is  the 
only  Boston  newspaper  which 
holds  all  of  its  readers  in  this 
rich  district  seven  days  a  week. 

Boston’s  great  department 
stores  do  46%  of  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Boston  newspap¬ 
ers.  With  seven  dailies  and 
four  Sunday  papers  to  choose 
from,  they  spend  37%  of  their 
entire  Boston  newspaper  ap¬ 
propriation  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Globe  alone. 


More  and  more  national  advertisers  are 
finding  that  the  Globe  reaches  a  majority 
of  homes  in  the  Boston  shopping  area,  where 
average  family  wealth  is  $9,000! 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “Reaching 
Buying  Power  in  the  Boston  Market.” 


The  Boston  Globe 
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AVIATION  THEME  STRESSED  IN  PARKER 
PEN  SCHOOL-OPENING  CAMPAIGN 


Large  Schedule  Being  Placed  in  Newspapers  Tied<Up  With 
Public  Interest  in  Flying — Finn's  Plane  Created  Good- 
Will  Among  Dealers  and  Stimulated  Advertising 

By  BEN  KARTMAN 


HOW  an  advertiser  may  capitalize  on 
the  great  popular  interest  in  avia¬ 
tion  is  effectively  illustrated  by  the 
school-opening  campaign  in  newspapers 


VmfJd'sn-io 


How  Parker  Pen  is  using  aviation 
theme  in  newspaper  copy 

and  college  publications  of  the  Parker 
Pen  Company.  The  new  campaign  is  an 
excellent  example  of  up-to-the-minute 
advertising  and  merchandising. 

“Take  Off  for  School  with  a  Parker 
Duofold  Pen — Makes  School  Work  Fly 
via  Pressureless  Touch,”  reads  the  timely 
heading  of  the  openiirg  gun  of  the  fall 
advertising  program,  which  is  being 
handled  by  the  Crowell,  Crane,  Williams 
Company,  Chicago. 

The  advertisement  also  shows  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Fairchild  monoplane,  “Parker 
Duofold,”  and  pictures  of  college  student 
flyers  who  are  Parker  “Duofellows.” 
The  plane  was  purchased  by  the  Parker 
Pen  Company,  Janesville,  Wis.,  last 
November,  to  sp^  up  the  conduct  of 
their  vast  national  business  by  making 
possible  speedy  transportation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  shipments  and  of  company  offi¬ 
cials  on  business  trips. 

The  Parker  executives  were  quick  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of  using  the  plane 
in  tying  up  the  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  policies  of  the  comply.  The 
plane  was  christened  by  Amelia  Earhart 
at  the  Chicago  Municipal  Airport  and 
pictures  and  stories  of  the  ceremony 
appeared  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Parker  plane,  painted  red  with 
black-tipped  wings  and  black  lettering  to 
conform  to  the  well-known  color  scheme 
of  the  Duofold  pen,  attracts  attention 
wherever  it  goes  and  is  an  effective 
Parker  advertisement  in  itself.  It  has 
also  proved  invaluable  as  a  means  of 


handling  rush  shipments  of  merchandise. 
During  the  Christmas  season,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  plane  was  kept  busy  trans¬ 
porting  Parker  pens,  pencils  and  desk 
sets  to  branches  of  the  company  to  take 
care  of  last  minute  orders,  many  of 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
filled. 

During  the  aeronautical  exposition  at 
Chicago,  the  plane  was  kept  at  the 
municipal  airport  and  complimentary 
flights  were  given  dealers  in  and  around 
Chicago.  Later  it  made  a  tour  of  the 
country,  making  “air  shipments”  to 
Parker  dealers  and  giving  them  compli¬ 
mentary  flights. 

Kenneth  Parker,  vice-president  of  the 
Parker  Pen  company,  expressed  surprise 
at  the  great  am'junt  of  interest  shown 
in  the  plane  by  both  the  dealers  and  the 
public. 

“Practically  100  per  cent  of  our  deal¬ 
ers  have  accepted  our  invitations  to  take 
a  free  flight  in  the  plane,”  he  said.  For 
many  it  has  been  their  first  air  ride  and 
all  seem  to  have  been  most  enthusiastic 
over  the  experience.  VV'e  have  received 
a  great  many  letters  fron?  dealers 
thanking  us  for  giving  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  a  flight'  and  from  this 
and  from  reports  received  from  our 
salesmen,  we  know  that  our  plane  has 
created  a  great  deal  of  good  will  for  the 
company  and  its  products  among  dealers. 

“The  majority  of  our  dealers  have  also 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  plans  we  have  developed  to  enable 
them  to  tie  up  with  the  plane’s  visit  to 
their  city.  A  great  many  of  them  have 
run  special  Parker  Pen  newspaper  ads 
and  have  put  in  special  window  displays 
featuring  air  shipments  of  Parker  Pens 
and  Pencils. 

“In  addition  to  this  extra  tie-up  adver¬ 
tising  we  have  obtained  from  dealers,  the 
plane  has  secured  for  us  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  newspaper  publicity.  The  news¬ 
papers  in  every  city  visited  by  the  plane 
have  run  pictures  and  news  stories  about 
the  air  shipments  and  complimentary 
flights  given  to  dealers,  evidently  consid¬ 
ering  these  of  considerable  news  value. 

“We  find  that  the  plane  has  made  such 
a  hit  as  an  advertising  medium  and  good¬ 
will  builder  that  we  are  now  constantly 
being  bombarded  with  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  from  our  salesmen  and  dealers 
asking  when  the  plane  is  going  to  be  in 
their  territory.” 

The  aviation  hook-up  in  the  fall  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  also  carried  out  in 
the  Parker  school-opening  window  dis¬ 
plays,  in  which  the  center  panel  shows 
the  “Parker  Duofold”  plane  with  the 
heading,  “Hitch  Your  Writing  to  a 
Star.”  There  are  six  supporting  panels, 
each  showing  a  picture  of  a  college 
student  flyer.  Since  this  display  carries 
the  same  aviation  pictures  which  appear 
in  the  Parker  newspaper  and  magazine 
copy,  it  affords  dealers  an  opportunity 
for  linking  up  their  stores  with  the 
school-opening  campaign. 

The  Parker  plane  is  a  Fairchild  Cabin 
monoplane  with  a  410-horsepower  Wasp 
motor  and  has  a  top  speed  of  140  miles 
an  hour. 
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MINNESOTA  MERGER 


St.  Cloud  Times  Buys  and  Consoli¬ 
dates  Daily  Journal  Press 

The  Times  Publishing  company  of  St. 
Cloud,  Minn,  has  acquired  all  of  the  as¬ 
sets  of  the  Journal  Press  company  and 
the  North  Star  Printing  company,  it  is 
announced  by  Fred  Schilplin,  president' 
and  publisher  of  the  Times. 

The  publication  of  the  St.  Cloud  Daily 
Journal  Press  was  discontinued  with  the 
issue  of  Saturday,  Aug.  31,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  absorbed  by  the  Times. 

The  weekly  newspaper,  Der  Nord- 
stern,  until  now  published  half  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  half  in  English,  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  in  an  enlarg^  size  in  German 
only,  the  English  portion  of  its  subscrip¬ 
tion  being  absorb^  by  the  Times.  In 
this  connection  the  Saturday  edition  of 
the  St.  Cloud  Daily  Times  also  will  be¬ 
come  its  weekly  edition. 

The  name  of  the  consolidated  daily 
newspaper  is  the  St.  Cloud  Daily  Times 
and  the  St.  Cloud  Daily  Journal  Press. 

Both  the  Journal  Press  company  and 
the  North  Star  Printing  &  Publishing 
company  retain  all  of  their  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  except  subscriptions,  and  all  of 
their  accounts  payable  except  subscrip¬ 
tions.  There  was  a  cut-off  on  all  sub¬ 
scription  accounts  beginning  Sept.  1,  the 
Times  extending  on  its  own  records  all 
advance  payments  on  the  Journal  Press 
and  collecting  all  arrears  on  both  news¬ 
papers.  St.  Cloud’s  one  newspaper  made 
its  first  appearance  on  Labor  Day. 

Alvah  Eastman,  publisher  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Press,  remains  with  the  organization 
as  editorial  writer. 


RADIO  NO  MENACE  TO 
RURAL  PRESS 


Louisiana  Congressman  Declares 
Small  Town  Papers  “Have 
No  Real  Competitors’*  for 
Public  Affection 


There  is  no  danger  of  the  radio  sup¬ 
planting  the  country  press  for  the  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  has  no  real  competi¬ 
tor,  Representative  Aswell,  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  stated  in  Washington,  Aug.  31. 

“The  community  newspaper,  whether 
it  services  the  town  or  neighboring  rural 
territory,  has  a  distinct  personal  field,” 
Representative  Aswell  said.  “The  human 
element  cannot  be  disregarded,  for  the 
average  citizen  likes  to  read  about  him¬ 
self  and  his  neighbors,  and  the  country 
newspaper  is  based  on  this  idea. 

“The  fear  that  is  growing  in  some 
quarters  over  possible  displacement  of 
‘movies’  and  the  public  libraries  is 
groundless.  All  of  these  lack  the  close 
personal  contact. 

“Not  even  the  minister  or  the  family 
doctor  is  closer  to  his  own  people  than 
the  small  town  editor. 

“He  is  as  essential  as  the  courthouse, 
the  post  office  and  the  school  or  the  town 
and  parish  government.  The  country 
newspaper  is  the  most  thoroughly  read 
publication.  It  is  a  sort  of  public  in¬ 
stitution.” 


ADDING  SUNDAY  EDITION 

Effective  Sept.  8,  the  Mansfield  (0.) 
News  will  start  publication  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition. 


Half 

of  all  the  families  in  New  York’s 
great  Suburban  Market  who  read 
standard-size  Sunday  newspapers 
read  The  New  York  American. 

— And  when  an  advertiser  can  get 
his  message  into  one  out  of  every 
two  homes  in  such  a  market  as 
this  —  the  richest  suburban  area 
in  the  world — through  one  news¬ 
paper,  he’s  getting  coverage  that 
means  sales. 

The  New  York 

AMERICAN 

“A  Better  Newspaper” 


1411  No.  Main  St., 


L,o*  .4nKvlo!i.  Calif. 
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BIRMINGHAM  POST 
makes  large  gains  in 

FOOD  ADVERTISING 
during  first  six  months  of  1929 


1929 

1928 

GAIN 

Local  Grocers . 

.  261,232 

194^303 

66,929 

National  Groceries . 

.  124,086 

74,603 

49,483 

Baking  Products . 

.  29,687 

20,244 

9443 

Beverages  . 

.  16,867 

11,615 

5.252 

Condiments . 

.  3LIOO 

1,283 

29,817 

Meats  and  Fish . 

.  2,751 

507 

2,244 

Soap  and  Cleansers . 

.  2,935 

2,782 

153 

Birmingham 

POST 


A  SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT:  S.  S.  SCHUYLER,  DIRECTOR,  230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  -  DETROIT  -  PHILADELPHIA  -  ATLANTA  -  BUFFALO  -  DALLAS  -  SAN  FRANCISCO  -  LOS  ANGELES 
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GOVERNMENT  SAFE  FROM  CENSURE  BY 
NEWSPAPERS  IN  JUGOSLAVIA 


Publishers  Voluntarily  Comply  With  Monarch’s  Decree  Not  to 
Criticise  Regime — Editors  Receive  About  $600  Yearly — 
Journalists  Well  Protected  by  Contracts 


By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Staff  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Belgrade,  Jugoslavia^  Aug.  24. — 
King  Alexander,  who  turned  back 
the  clo^  of  Europe^  political  evolu¬ 
tion  by  tearing  up  his  country’s  consti¬ 
tution  and  substituting  for  it  the  oply 
Absolute  Monarchy  that  exists  in  Europe, 
and  who  ironically  enough,  is  getting 
away  with  it  despite  the  decade  of 
parliamentary  government  that  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovene  confederation  en¬ 
joyed  after  the  World  war,  has  intro¬ 
duced  an  entirely  different  system  of 
press  censorship  in  his  kingdom. 

In  Italy  the  Dictatorship  absolutely 
dominates  the  press  and  the  censorship  is 
a  living,  vital  influence;  in  Spain  another 
type  of  Dictatorship  also  controls  the 
pages  of  the  newspapers  and  exacts  one- 
thirty-second  of  their  space  for  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  the  regime  may  desire  for  prop¬ 
aganda  purposes. 

The  Jugoslav  Press,  however,  faces  a 
different  type  of  censorship.  By  com¬ 
mon  agreement  the  newspapers  of  the 
Kingdom  have  agreed  voluntarily  to 
comply  with  the  Monarch’s  decree  that 
they  shall  print  nothing  that  is  (1) 
against  the  King,  (2)  critical  of  the 
State  and  (3)  unfavorable  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  r^ime. 

There  is  no  censorship  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  the  govern¬ 
ment  maintains  no  special  bureau  to 
which  all  copy  must  be  submitted.  The 
burden  of  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
editorial  staffs  or  direction  of  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves.  If  an  article  is 
"doubtful”  the  editor  takes  it  around  to 
the  Prefect  of  Police  or  some  other  gov¬ 
ernment  official,  who  passes  upon  it. 
Even  if  the  official  approves  it  or  warns 
against  its  publication,  the  newspaper 
may  still  publish  it,  at  its  own  discretion. 

Once  the  article  has  appeared  how¬ 
ever,  the  State  may  take  action  against 
the  publisher.  If  he  is  found  guilty 
(after  trial  in  the  existing  civil  courts) 
he  is  either  subjected  to  sanctions  or 
warned.  If  he  is  hailed  before  the  tri¬ 
bunal  a  third  time,  and  his  acts  found 
to  have  been  consistently  reprehensible, 
then  the  newspaper  is  liable  to  suspen¬ 
sion. 

Since  King  Alexander  established  his 
royal  dictatorship,  however,  not  a  single 
Jugoslav  newspaper  has  been  suspended 
by  governmental  decree.  Several  of  the 
largest  publications  have  voluntarily  dis¬ 
continued  publication  with  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  political  parties,  their  raison 
d’etre  no  longer  existing.  The  abolition 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  state  was  aimed  to  eliminate  the 
political  evils  which,  after  ten  years  of 
intrigue  and  strife  had  brought  the  na¬ 
tion  to  the  verge  of  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  disintegration.  With  the  passing  of 
parliamentary  procedure  naturally  went 
the  dissolution  of  the  various  parties. 
And  since  the  parties  and  ballot  have  beett 
taken  away  from  the  people  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  parties  naturally  were 
without  means  of  support,  even  if  they 
had  not  been  illegal. 

Unfortunately  some  of  the  best  news 
papers  in  Jugoslavia  were  strictly  polit¬ 
ical  journals,  for  example,  the  Serbian 
radical  organ,  Samouprava  and  the  Ra- 
ditch  newspaper,  Narodni  Vol.  Their 
voluntary  suspension  left  a  great  gap  in 
the  struggling  journalism  of  the  realm. 
Other  newspapers,  Politika,  Vremy 
(The  Times),  Prai’da  (Justice)  of  Bel¬ 
grade;  Obsor  (The  Observer)  and 
Novosti  of  Zagreb,  the  Croatian  me¬ 
tropolis;  Jutro  (The  Morning  News), 
Slovencc  (The  Slovene)  of  Ljubljana, 
formerly  the  Austrian  city  of  Laibach — 
all  are  struggling  along  under  more  or 
less  adverse  economic  conditions.  To  a 
certain  extent  many  newspapers  try  to 
keep  their  political  complexions  intact 
for  a  future  day. 

It  perhaf>s  is  a  r«alization  that  bitter 


partisanship  brought  the  Kingdom  dan¬ 
gerously  near  internal  as  well  as  exter¬ 
nal  perils  that  motivates  the  Press,  as  a 
whole,  in  desisting  from  activities  which 
might  prove  subversive  to  the  State. 
The  Croats,  whose  clashes  with  the  Ser¬ 
bians  almost  precipitated  armed  revolu¬ 
tion,  realize  that  a  str(Mig  Confederation 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
stand  against  Italy,  Austria,  Bulgaria 
and  Greece — all  rivals  in  the  Balkans. 
Furthermore  in  the  abolishing  of  the 
Constitution  they  got  rid  of  the  hated 
Serb  domination.  Under  the  old  Con¬ 
stitution  the  Serbians  were  guaranteed 
continuous  superiority  by  being  able  to 
“vote”  a  million  dead  men.  In  the  new 
government,  selected  by  the  King,  all 
sections  of  the  country  are  represented. 
A  National  Legislative  Committee  pro¬ 
poses  laws.  This  Committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  members 
and  is  presided  over  by  M.  Jovanovitch, 
Serbia’s  distinguished  jurist  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Hague  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice.  The  secretary-general 
is  M  Perich,  the  last  speaker  of  the  de¬ 
funct  parliament.  Although  political  par- 
tie.s  are  dissolved  their  best  brains  re¬ 
main  in  governing  the  nation. 

The  Avala  Agence,  formerly  officially 
subsidized  press  association,  has  been 
transformed  into  a  corporation  with  most 
of  its  stock  owned  by  the  newspapers 
themselves.  It  still  is  the  “official”  agency 
of  the  government  but  its  primary  object 
is  to  serve  its  clients  rather  than  the 
foreign  office. 

As  a  profession  Journalism  in  Jugo¬ 
slavia  ranks,  relatively  speaking,  as  high 
as  it  does  in  any  mid-European  state. 
Editors  and  directors  draw  salaries 
which  exceed  those  received  by  Cabinet 
ministers.  Reporters,  staff-men  and 
others,  however,  rank  alx)ut  the  same 
financially^  as  do  ordinary  state  employes 
and  functionnaires. 

_  The  actual  salary,  however,  of  the 
highest  paid  newspaper  editors  in  Jugo¬ 
slavia  does  not  exceed  30,000  dinars 
($600)  per  year.  The  purchasing  power 
of  such  a  salary,  however,  in  Belgrade  is 
sufficient  to  rank  its  recipient  as  well- 
to-da  Salaries  of  ordinary  newspaper¬ 
men  on  the  other  hand,  computed  on  a 
yearly  basis,  correspond  to  less  than  the 
monthly  salary  of  an  American  journal¬ 
ist. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Jugoslavia 
journalism  is  the  Decree  of  the  Minister 
of  Social  Welfare  of  September  25, 
1926,  and  issued  in  virtue  of  the  Act 
on  the  _Press,_  which  still  is  in  force. 
Theoretically  it  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  documents  on  journalism  (work¬ 
ing  conditions)  extant.  It  defines  a 
journalist  as: 


I  291,470 

was  the  average  net  paid 
j  daily  circulation  of  The 
I  Baltimore  Sun  (morning  and 
j  evening  issues)  for  the 
I  month  of 

August,  1929 

i  The  average  net  paid  circu- 
I  lation  of  THE  SUNDAY 
!  SUN  per  Sunday  for  the 
I  month  of  August,  1  929,  was 

I  190,801. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

the  SiMSs  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


BACK  FROM  EUROPE 


Elzey  Roberts,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star,  photographed  on  his 
return  recently  after  a  two  months’ 
motor  tour  of  Europe. 


ority  of  journalists’  claims  in  case  of 
suspension  or  bankruptcy.  The  right 
of  a  writer  to  cease  work  without  notice 
and  without  losing  his  right  to  indemnity 
if  the  publisher  compels  him  to  perform 
a  task  contrary  to  his  personal  or  pro¬ 
fessional  honor.  A  special  court  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  deal  with  disputes  between 
journalists  and  publishers.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  tribunal  is  appointed  for 
three  years  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 
The  four  other  members  are  selected 
two  by  the  journalists  and  two  by  the 
publishers  of  each  city.  The  decisions 
of  the  special  courts  take  effect  imme¬ 
diately  and  have  no  appeal. 

The  pension  system  m  Jugoslavia  is 
worked  out  in  detail  for  journalists.  By 
decree  of  the  Government  it  began  f  unc¬ 
tioning  Jan.  1,  1927.  It  provides  for 
retiring  pensions,  amounting,  in  cases 
of  persons  with  thirty  years  service  in 
the  profession,  to  about  50%  of  the  salary. 
In  case  of  death  the  next  of  kin  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  full  pension  of  a  person  dy¬ 
ing  while  employed.  The  widow  of  a 
pensioner  gets  20%  with  5%  additional 
for  each  child.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  composed  of  a  journalist’s  contribu¬ 
tion  of  2%  of  his  salary  for  the  first 
ten  years,  3%  for  the  next  ten  and  4% 
for  the  third  period  of  ten  years.  An¬ 
nual  grants  to  the  fund  are  made  by 
the  State  and  private  gifts  augment  it. 


“Any  person  employed  in  editorial  of¬ 
fices  in  the  quality  of  a  writer,  reporter 
or  artist,  or  working  there  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  manner  and  deriving  therefrom  the 
greater  part  of  his  income.” 

Every  journalist,  under  the  decree, 
must,  at  the  latest  one  month  after  his 
arrival  in  an  editorial  office,  conclude  a 
contract  with  the  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper  stipulating  (1)  the  amount  of  his 
salary,  (2)  the  period  of  notice  in  case 
of  dismissal,  (3)  the  duration  of  the  an¬ 
nual  holiday.  If  the  journalist  does  not 
desire  to  conform  to  these  provisions  he 
cannot  convoke  them  in  his  favor.  On 
the  other  hand  a  publisher  cannot  refuse 
to  establish  the  contract  with  the  jour¬ 
nalist.  It  is  customary  to  provide  for 
three  months’  notice  of  dismissal,  pri- 


NEW  DAILY  APPOINTS  CLARK 

The  Enid  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal, 
which  made  its  first  appearance  as  a 
daily  newspaper  Aug.  19,  has  appointed 
Thomas  F.  Clark  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Chicago  as  national  advertising 
representatives.  The  Daily  Journal  is 
successor  to  the  former  Lahotna  News, 
a  weekly.  C.  D.  Willard  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Alva  (Okla.) 
Review-Courier,  is  publisher. 


PRINTS  236-PAGE  EDITION 

Said  to  be  the  largest  straight-press 
edition  ever  published  in  Dallas,  the 
Times-Herald  of  that  city  on  Aug.  25 
issued  a  236-page  edition  in  celebration 
of  the  publication’s  new  home. 


In  A  Mat 
It’s  Uniformity — 

In  the  newspaper  plant  the  stereotyping  process  is 
essential  not  only  to  reproduce  and  convert  the  flat 
forms  into  curved  plates,  but  to  multiply  the  forms 
any  number  of  times  required  to  produce  the  editions 
on  time. 

Uniformly  good  printing  and  maintenance  of 
schedules  may  very  often  hinge  upon  the  stereotype 
mat  used  to  convert  the  forms  into  curved  printing 
plates.  Unless  the  mat  itself  is  uniform  throughout 
and  the  mats  are  uniform  from  day  to  day,  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  results  is  not  possible. 

To  make  only  the  best  mats  we  know  how  is  our 
inviolable  policy, — and  to  make  them  uniform  is  its 
corollary. 

The  experiences  of  hundreds  of  publishers  and 
stereotypers  throughout  the  country  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  uniformity  of  Certified  Dry  Mats.  We  know 
that  Certified  uniformity  in  performance  will  appeal 
to  you,  and  so  we  respectfully  invite  you  to  get 
acquainted. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 


raorMATs  y 

»rice 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


for  dependable  stereotyping — nse  Certified  Dry  Mats 
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Who  said  you  can’t  sell  a  feature  in  the  summer? 


“ci  W  HERE’S  no  use 
sending  men  out  on 
the  road  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time — No,  there 
isn’t,  if  you’re  trying  to  sell 
just  another  feature.  Space 
is  tight,  editors  are  vacation¬ 
ing,  the  sun  is  hot  .  .  .  But 

show  the  editors  something  good — show  them 
something  as  good  as  the  new  McClure  Fashion 
Services  and  they  will  buy  in  the  summer  just  as 
eagerly  as  in  the  winter  a  •  i 

.  .  More  than  one  hun-  Article  Tl 

dred  newspapers  have  signed  Advertis 

up  for  the  McClure  Fashion  Hurst,  Edna  Ferber, 
Services  .  .  .  They  have  Phelps,  Frank  Simot 

knocked  down  their  fashion  ?„'gs^andl7hJlt‘"’‘ 
page  foundations  to  build  CIRCULATI 

anew  with  modern  material  Don’t  let  the  Septen 
.  .  .  Because  the  McClure  ^ 

Fashion  Features  have  knocked  down  the  barricade 
of  habit  and  prejudice  that  has  kept  modern  fash- 


An  Article  ”The  Editor  Is  the  Real 
Advertising  Producer” 

And  32  pages  of  articles  and  stories  by  Fannie 
Hurst,  Edna  Ferber,  Glenn  Frank,  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  Frank  Simonds,  Dr.  Logan  Clendening, 
Dr.  William  Trufant  Foster  and  Waddill  Catch- 
ings,  and  others  in 

CIRCULATION  FOR  EDITORS 
Don’t  let  the  September  Number  be  sidetracked 
in  your  office! 


ion  news  out  of  newspapers 
(to  the  delight  and  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  magazines) .  To¬ 
day  fashion  news  is  more 
important  than  ever  ..  .  . 
and  it  must  have  more  im¬ 
portant,  more  authentic, 
more  practical  treatment. 
.  .  .  It  must  have  the  accuracy  of  a  stock  report 

and  it  must  have  the  power  of  a  department  store 
advertisement  .  .  .  Behind  all  this,  inspiring  it  and 

.  X  f  I  guiding  it  there  must  be 

itor  Is  the  Real  *  .  * 

j  „  genius  ...  1  he  new 

°  ,  p  McClure  Fashion  Services 

"rank,  William  Lyon  product  of  an  incom- 

.  Logan  Clendening,  parable  trinity — Helen  Dry- 
and  Waddill  Catch-  personality,  author- 

iR  EDITORS  ity,  design  and  taste  .  .  . 

jmber  be  sidetracked  Jane  Roland,  for  authen- 

ticity  and  selection  in  ro¬ 
togravure  .  .  Mary  Marshall,  for  practicability, 
experience. 


More  than  a  hundred  newspapers,  including  these,  use  the  McClure  Fashion  Services  as  builders  of  prestige  and  advertising 


WASHINGTON  STAB 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  LEDGER 


RICHMOND  TIMES  DISPATCH 
LOUISVILLE  HERALD  POST 
ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
MILWAUKEE  LEADER 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT 


BIRMINGHAM  NEWS 
BOSTON  HERALD 
NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM  TRIBUNE 
BUFFALO  COURIER  EXPRESS 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  TRIBUNE 


A  McClure  representative  will  be  glad  to  show  you  why  trail-blazing  editors  feature  the  Dryden,  Roland  and  Marshall  Fashion 
Services. 


McCLURE 


NEWSPAPER 

■SYNDICATE 


LONDON 


373  FOURTH  AVE.,  N.Y. 


SYDNEY 


CLINTON  T.  BRAINARD,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


RICHARD  H.  WALDO,  President 


I 


/ 
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ATTEMPT  TO  BURN  HER  HOME  FAILS 
TO  INTIMIDATE  WOMAN  EDITOR 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Smart,  Publisher  of  Cambridge  (N.Y.) 
Washington  County  Post,  Declares  Attacks  on 
Bootleggers  Will  Continue 

^ARRYING  on  the  traditions  of  her  nor  false  testimony  can  prevail,  who  has 

^  father  and  uncle,  pioneer  crusaders  constantly  through  the  past  over-ruled 

of  northern  New  York,  Miss  Elizabeth  the  counsels  of  evil  men  and  who  can 
A.  Smart',  editor  be  relied  on  to  do  so  through  the  future.” 
and  The  bootleggers  of  Washington  county 

Comortd^e  (N.  seem  to  have  met  a  foe  worthy  of  their 

Y.)  Washxngton  steel,  or  fire.  She  refuses  to  quit  for 

CouMy  P ost,  this  many  reasons  one  of  them  being  her 

week  threw  down  simple  statement : 

“The  Post  has  been  published  since 
1788.  It  is  an  old  newspaper,  an  honest 


set  on  fire. 

Since  resum¬ 
ing  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Post 
a  month  ago, 
^  ^  Miss  Smart  has 

Elizabeth  A.  Smabt  vcaged  a  con¬ 

tinuous  fight  against  prohibition  law  vio¬ 
lators  in  the  community,  resulting  in 
several  raids  by  federal  agents. 

Recently  firebugs  placed  a  can  of 

gasoline  in  the  editor’s  home  and  ignited 
it.  Serious  damage  to  the  property  was 


HELLINGER  WARNS  PARK 
ROW  OF  HOLLYWOOD 

Broadway  Columnist  Think*  It  Great, 
but  Warn*  Brother  Scribe*  They 
Don’t  Mean  Much  Out 
There 

Mark  Hellinger,  Broadway  columnist 


prevented  by  the  quick  action  of  a  volun-  for  the  Nezv  York  Daily  Nnvt.  returned 
teer  fire  force.  In  the  next  issue  of  the  to  New  York  Aug.  31,  after  five  weeks 
Post,  the  following  editorial  appeared;  in  Hollywood,  where  he  spent  his  honey- 

“If  the  person  or  persons  responsible  moon  with  his  bride,  the  former  Gladys 
for  the  recent  fire  _at_  the  home_  of  tl^  Glad,  Ziegficid  Follies  beauty.  During 
editor  hopes  to  intiniidate  us  either  in  his  stay  in  the  movie  capital  Hellinger 
our  efforts  to  save  this  newspaper  to  the  wrote  impressions  and  “inside”  stories  of 
community  or  in  our  efforts  to  the  place  as  copy  for  his  column  “Be- 
strengthen  and  uphold  the  hands  of  the  hind  the  News.” 

officers  of  the  law  against  law-breaking  Qng  of  the  stories  he  didn’t'  tell  to  his 
they  might  as  well  understand  at  once  public  was  that  newspaper  men  don’t 


that  all  such  efforts  will  be  unavailing.’ 
This  editorial  was  the  first  intima 


correct.  I  arri  not  afraid 


A  week  before  the  attempt,  Miss  much  work.  Consequently  they  don’t' 
Smart  explained,  I  had  an  editorial  m  make  good.  Not  all  of  them  are  like 
the  Post  on  prohibition  enforcement.  1  c».VL-  if  ™,f 


CURRENT  NEWS 
FEATURES 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


WILEY  TURNS  REPORTER 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  now  on  a  tour  of 
Europe,  assumed  the  role  of  reporter 
Aug.  29,  when  he  sent  a  special  wireless 
to  his  paper  of  an  interview  he  had  had 
with  King  Alexander  of  Jugoslavia,  at 
Bled.  The  program  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  hopes  to  fulfill  was  the  basis  of  the 
interview,  which  was  described  by  Wiley 
as  “the  first  authorized  interview  granted 
to  an  American  since  the  (Jugoslav) 
Constitution  was  abolished  and  the  dicta¬ 
torship  established  six  months  ago.” 
The  interview  carried  a  by-line. 

CULLEN  EXECUTIVE  WEDS 

George  E.  Gilbertsen,  manager  of  the 
Detroit  office  of  the  John  W.  Cullen 
Company  (formerly  Robert  E.  Ward, 
Inc.)  and  Mrs.  Marie  E.  Craig,  form¬ 
erly  a  member  of  the  executive  staff  of 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  were 
married  Aug.  31  at  Detroit.  They  left 
immediately  after  the  ceremony  for  a 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

H.  H.  CHARLES  RETURNS 

H.  H.  Charles,  president  of  the  Charles 
Advertising  Service  and  chairman  of  the 
twenty-fifth  congress  of  International 
Advertising  Associations,  held  in  Berlin 
Aug.  12-15,  arrived  in  New  York  aboard 
the  French  liner  “France”  last  week. 


CHANGES  IN  SEATTLE 

Neal  Jone*  Succeeded  by  O’Neil  on 
Time* — Peter*  Re*icB* 

Several  changes  in  the  staff  of  the 
Seattle  Times  were  announced  Aug.  29. 
Neal  Jones,  news  editor,  resigned,  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Phil  O’Neil,  for  some  years 
head  of  the  copy  desk. 

Mr.  Jones  came  to  the  Times  some 
years  ago  from  Omaha  to  be  city  editor, 
following  which  he  was  appointed  to  the 
news  desk. 

William  E.  Peters,  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Times,  has  resigned. 
A.  R.  Slaymaker,  head  of  the  Times  art 
department,  is  succeeded  by  Parker  Mc¬ 
Allister.  Mr.  Slaymaker  had  been  with 
the  Times  eleven  years.  Mr.  McAllister 
has  been  with  the  organization  more  than 
five  years.  He  is  a  son  of  H.  P.  Mc¬ 
Allister,  office  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Farm  Trio,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review,  owned 
by  W.  H.  Cowles. 

BROOKSHIRE  IN  SAN  SABA 

J.  Howard  Brookshire,  former  editor 
of  the  Manor  (Tex.)  Star,  has  moved 
to  San  Saba,  Tex.,  to  conduct  the  San 
Saba  Star.  Joseph  B.  Cowan,  who  has 
been  associate  editor  of  the  Star,  goes 
to  Fort  Worth  as  journalism  instructor 
at  Texas  Christian  University. 


mean  a  thing  in  Hollywood.  Although 
he  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he  was  fas- 


tion  that  Miss  Smart  suspected  a  band  cinated  by  the  city  and  would  like  to  go 
of  bootleggers  of  setting  fire  to  her  back,  he  said  the  many  newspaper  men 
home.  State  troopers  have  since  taken  vvho  have  gone  out  there  to  write  scena- 
up  a  search  for  the  firebugs,  and  are  have  ^come  for  the  most  part  in- 

maintaining  careful  guard  over  the  significant  cogs  in  the  great  scenario 
woman  editor’s  property.  machine. 

Miss  Smart  remains  steadfast  in  her  “Newspaper  men  go  out  there  on  con- 
cam^ign  against  law  violators. .  tracts,”  he  said,  “and  get  about  four  or 


“This  incident,  she  declared,  will  hundred  a  week.  But  they  only  last 

have  no  effect^  whatever  on  my  effoi^s  f^,.  term  of  their  contracts,  which  is 
to  do  and  write  what  I  wlieve  to  be  usually  three  to  six  months.  They  sit 


around  and  draw  salaries  but  don’t  do 


that,  thouah.  Some  of  them  stick  it  out. 


have  had  other  editorials  on  the  Mme  Look  at  Oliver  Garrett,  who  used  to  be 
subject.  Recently  federal  agents  have  t^e  New  York  World.  He  made  a 

been  more  active  in  this  section.  I  do  big  success  out  of  writing  for  the 
not  say  my  efforts  had  anything  to  do  movies  ” 

with  it.  but  it  is  possible  the  bootleggers.  Hollywood  is  a  good  place  for  a  news- 
whose  operations  have  been  limited,  live  while  he  is  working, 

blaiw  nw.  ,  .  .  .  Hellinger  declar^. 

Miss  Smarts  fight  against  liquor  has  . 

been  carried  on  other  than  in  the  .  “  spend  $3UU  a  week  on  your 

columns  of  her  paper.  She  is  a  director  U  ™  t 

of  the  Women’r  Christian  Temperance  expensively.  And,  if  you  get  set  out  there 
Union,  and  has  taken  the  platf^m  in  about  $7:,0  a  week. 

h”pprinHoUyiS  “ 

Back  of  the  spirit  which  leads  the  *  ®  nuttiest  place  I  ve  ever  seen. 

Cambridge  editor  on  to  defiance  of  the 
lawbreaking  element  is  a  tradition 
handed  down  from  her  uncle,  the  late 
Congressman  James  Smart,  and  her 

father,  the  Rev.  John  G.  Smart,  both  of  T*!-..—  1  "J 

whom  owned  and  edited  the  Post  for  1  tl0  1118100  Ol 

various  periods  until  1925. 

Miss  Smart,  who  was  graduated  from 
Smith  college  in  1910  and  later  became  *  rOniDlllOll 

an  attorney,  went  to  work  on  the  paper 

in  1918,  prior  to  which  she  was  one  of  by 

the  most  active  workers  in  New  York 

^‘in  ^K^^'Xn  *her  “^father’s  health  ^*«*>«*  Walker  Willebrandt 
failed,  she  ran  the  Post  alone  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  after  his  death,  three  .  . 

years  later.  In  1927  she  steped  out  and  ••  “**"* 

turned  over  the  paper  to  Walter  B.  di*tributed  by 

Kelley,  but  took  control  again  last 
month  when  she  succeeded  in  a  replevin 

action,  claiming  Kelley  failed  to  comply  /’'ITDDE’M’Y 

with  a  CMitract  for  purchase.  L»UI\.KtiN  1 

A  sentence  frem  her  defiant  editorial  . 

reflects  the  spirit  of  her  father,  the  t*  IL A 1  L 

minister : 

“There  is  a  judge  whom  many  of  WASHINGTC 

them  seem  to  have  forgotten,”  she  wrote, 

“before  whom  neither  corrupt  practices 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Worc0st0r  Mark0t  Famili0S 
Sav0  Syst0matically 


61.97%  of  the  families  in  the  Worcester  City  and 
Suburban  meu-ket  have  savings  accounts  in  banks.  The 
selection  of  this  form  of  saving  no  doubt  is  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  fact  that  Worcester  has  never  experienced 
a  bank  failure.  The  average  per  capita  savings  deposit 
in  Worcester  is  $800 — four  times  that  of  the  United 
States  average. 

Of  the  57,883  families  in  the  Worcester  trade  area 
who  have  savings  accounts,  66.97%  or  38,766 
receive  regularly,  every  day,  in  the  home,  the  Tele¬ 
gram  or  Gazette.  This  reference  is  to  families  that 
have  savings  accounts  and  take  the  Telegram  or 
Gazette  in  the  home  every  week-day.  It  does  not 
indicate  the  number  of  savings  accounts — some  fami¬ 
lies  have  more  than  one,  in  some  families  several 
members  have  savings  accounts. 

Owners  of  savings  accounts  who  buy  the  Telegram 
or  Gazette,  but  do  not  always,  every  day,  have  it 
brought  to  the  home,  are  not  included  in  this  number. 

By  every  indication  the  Telegram  and  Gaizette  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  cultivating  the  Worcester, 
market. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 
THE  EVENING  GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 
PAUL  BLOCK,  INC.,  National  Representative 
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Use  these 
layout  ideas 


These  roug^h  layouts  are 
based  on  photog^raplis 
offered  in  our  latest  Roto- 
g^ravnre  Plioto-Seruiee 
Catalogs*  The  photog^raph 
nnniber  atppears  as  the 
headline  of  each  layout 
and  the  hnslness  for  u iileli 
It  is  suited  Is  indieated  In 
the  slg^iiaitiire  spaee.  Past 
experience  shows  that  the 
use  of  ideas  like  these  by 
representatives  of  rotog^ra- 
vnre  sections  will  result  in 
llnag^e  Inereases.  Renieni- 
ber  you  can  order  the  pho- 
tog^raphs  by  iiuniher,  free, 
by  wire  to  our  Chicago 
address* 
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510  West  Oth  Street 
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‘B^togravure  Sections 


ARE  PUBLISHED  EVERY 

BY  TH 

Albany  Knickerbociccr  Press 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Journal 
Baltimore  Sun 
Birmingham  News 
Boston  Herald 
Boston  Traveler 
Buffalo  Courier  Express 
Buffalo  Sunday  Times 
Chicago  Bee 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  News 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
Denver  Post 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  News 

Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Fresno  Bee 

Habana,  Cuba,  Diario  De  La 
Marina 

Harrisburg,  I^a.,  Patriot-News 
Hartford  Courant 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post-Dispatch 
Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 
Jackson,  Miss.,  News 
Kansas  City  Journal  Post 


WEEK  IN  SIXTY  CITIES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
ESE  NINETY- FIVE  NEWSPAPERS 


Kansas  City  Star 
Long  Beach,  Calif..  PressTelcgram 
Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times 
Louisville  Courier  Journal 
Louisville  Sunday  Herald  Post 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Mexico  City.  El  Excelsior 
Mexico  City.  El  Universal 
Miami  Daily  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Minneafxilis  Journal 
Minneapiolis  Tribune 
Montreal  La  Patrie 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Montreal  Standard 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean 
Newark  Sunday  Call 
New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 
New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
New  York  Bollettino  Della  Sera 
New  York  Corriere  D’ America 
New  York  Evening  Graphic 
New  York  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
New  York  II  Progresso 
Italo  Americano 
New  York  Evening  Post 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Times 
New.  York  Sunday  News 
New  York  World 
Omaha  World-Herald 


Peoria  Journal  Transcript 
Peoria  Star 

Philadelphia  L’Opinione 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia  Public  I.edger 
Philadelphia  Record 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Providence  Sunday  Journal 
Richmond,  Va.,  Time.s-Dispatch 
Rochester  Democrat  Chronicle 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Scrantonian 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Daily  News 
St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Seattle  Daily  Times 
South  Bend  News  Times 
Springfield,  III.,  State  Register 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Union 
Republican 
Syracuse  Herald 
Syracuse  Post  Standard 
Terre  Haute  Tribune 
Toledo  Sunday  Times 
Toronto  Star  Weekly 
Washington  Post 
Washington  Sunday  Star 
Waterbury  Sunday  Republican 
Wichita  Sunday  Eagle 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Star 
Youngstown,  O.,  Vindicator 


■  Rotoplate  is  a  perfect  paper  for  rotogravure  printing,  and  is  supplied  by 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  to  the  majority  of  the  above  newspapers 
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Neenah,  Wis. 


NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES 


1 22  East  42nd St.  .  510  U^est  6th  Street 


CHICAGO,  208  S.  LaSalle  Street 

Our  hook — ''Rotogravure  from  Soup  to  Nuts” — shows  more  ways  than  ever,  in  which  rotogra 
vure  may  he  used.  IV rite  for  a  copy  to  Kimherly- Clark  Corporation,  Rotogravure 
Development  Department,  308  S.  La  ^le  Street,  Chicago.  IlL 
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GRAF  ARRIVAL  SIGNAL  column  advertisement  on  the  fact  that 

CDC^f  A 1  A  ^\C  Karl  von  Wic^and  and  Lady  Grace 
rvlv  drTEfVi^lALi  Ai/O  Drummond  Hay  had  chosen  Filmo 

-  Cameras  to  take  on  their  trip. 

Many  Firms  Linked  Copy  With  The  Tidewater  Oil  Sales  Corporation 
New.  of  Dirigible*.  Return  took  seven-plumn  space  to  annotmcc  that 
j  »u  \i/  ij  Zeppelm  engines  used  Veedol  oil. 

from  Round-the-world  Other  advertisements  told  that  Lea  & 

Flight  Perrins’  Sauce  was  used  aboard  the  air- 

_  ship,  and  that  a  telegram  sent  by  Com- 

The  arrival  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin  in  p^'cner  announcing  his  arrival 

this  country  after  its  unprecedented  Angeles  was  delivered  m  eight 

flight  around  the  world  was  the  signal  m>nu^s  at  Fricdnchshafen  Germany, 
for  many  advertisers  to  rush  into  news-  Postal  Telegraph.  Wanamakers, 

paper  o4es  in  attempts  to  cash  in  on  York,  announc^  the  arrival  of 

the  widespread  news  interest.  '"/Sic  carpe  of  19»,  using  a  pic- 

Among  the  advertisements  were  those  of  an  Orientol  yo^h  flymg  through 

for  products  used  by  the  Zeppelin,  prod-  m  Douglas  Fairbanks 

ucts  used  or  indors^  by  passengers  and  Besiks  this  prayer  rug,  toy 

crew,  and  merchandise  imported  aboard  airplanes  and  Jap^ese  kimonos  were  _ad- 
the  air  freighter.  In  manV  cases  such 
imports  were  transferred  to  the  regular  ported  by  air. 
air  mail  planes  at  San  Francisco  and  mpppcTiriN 

rushed  across  the  continent  without  wait-  t..UKKfc^ 

ing  even  for  the  Zeppelin’s  arrival  at  In  reporting  the  death  of  Harry  W. 
Lakehurst.  Thus  the  May  Company,  for  Brown  recently.  Editor  &  Publisher 
instance,  was  advertising  Japanese  pa-  referred  to  him  as  the  reputed  backer 
jamas  brought  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  one  of  the  early  associates  of  Proc- 
by  the  Zeppelin,  as  being  on  sale  in  its  tor  &  Collier.  This  is  incorrect.  Editor 
Baltimore  store  before  the  big  dirigible  &  Publisher  is  informed  that  Mr. 
ended  its  flight  around  the  world.  Brown  never  had  any  financial  interest 

An  advertisement  for  Filmo  movie  in  the  Proctor  &  Collier  Company.  The 
cameras  was  not  held  until  the  Zeppelin  statement  that  Mr.  Brown  was  the 
landed,  but  started :  “Filmo  flies  over-  originator  of  the  “Ivory  Soap — It  Floats 
head  today.’’  It  went  on  to  build  a  five-  slogan  was  also  held  subject  to  question. 


Trade  Name.  U.ed  in  Program. 
Wben  They  Have  Definite  Mean¬ 
ing  to  Li.tener.  He  Declare. 


w  —  ITH  the  single  exception  of  The  Kansas  City  Star^  The 
News  has  a  greater  percentage  of  coverage  among  its  home-city 
families  than  any  other  newspaper  in  U.  S.  cities  as  large,  or 
larger,  than  Indianapolis.  Here,  86  out  of  every  100  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Marion  County)  families  read  The  News.  This,  coupled 
with  emphatic  coverage  of  the  surrounding  territory,  assures 
advertisers  that — 


PENNSYLVANIA  EDITOR  WEDS 

Maj.  Benjamin  C.  Jones,  editor  of  the 
Tyrone  (Pa.)  Herald  was  married  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  recently  to  Miss  Kath¬ 
leen  Adaline  Stover,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Herald.  Col.  Edward  J.  Stackpole, 
Jr.,  of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraf>h,  was 
present  at  the  wedding.  Maj.  Jones  is  a 
member  of  the  first  squadron,  104th 
cavalry,  Pennsylvania  National  Guard. 
The  couple  were  guests  of  Col.  Stack- 
pole  at  a  wedding  breakfast  and  later 
left  on  a  motor  trip  to  Nova  Scotia. 


ALONE 


Does  The  jAbl 


Inmamapous  Mkws 

‘The httUanttpolia  Radissa 


TO  BUILD  NEW  PLANT 

The  Sentinel  Printing  Company  of 
Keene,  N.  H.,  publishers  of  the  Keene 
Sentinel,  will  move  into  new  quarters  in 
the  spring.  A  new  building  will  be 
erected,  two  stories  high  and  125  by  75 
feet. 


DON  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Director 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  East  42nd  St. 


J.  E.  LUTZ 

Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


Chicago 


FLEW  TO  CLEVELAND 

Joseph  Dyson,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette, 
flew  from  Worcester  to  the  national  air 
meet  at  CleveUnd  with  James  E. 
Whittall  of  Worceiter  as  pilot. 


J 
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by  P'elix  \'orenl)erg,  president  of  the 
Gilchrist’s  department  store  of  that  city. 
He  has  evolved  a  new  type  of  full-page 
display  which  embodies  the  best  features 
of  tabloid  newspaper  procedure. 

Using  a  series  of  photographs  with 
captions,  and  headed  as  “Gilchrist’s  Pic¬ 
ture  News,’’  this  display,  appearing  in 
the  Boston  Daily  \Rccord  as  a  medium  on 
every  day  of  publication,  has  received 
much  favorable  comment.  Publishers  of 
other  newspapers  have  been  attracted  by 
the  make-up  and  interesting  appearance 
of  these  advertising  pictures,  and  talk  ?)f 
imitating  the  methcxl  in  the  future. 

Advertisers  both  past  and  present  have 
used  pictures  extensively  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising.  Many  others  have  endeavored 
to  give  their  advertising  a  news  appeal. 
However,  the  two  have  been  combined 
with  great  success  by  Mr.  Vorenberg. 
The  public  took  to  the  idea  quickly  and 
the  response  has  been  very  gratifying, 
he  said. 

The  whole  idea  is  based  on  the  plan 
of  using  a  tabloid  advertisement  that  will 
appeal  to  a  tabloid  reader.  It  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  tabloid  usage  but  with  a  few 
slight  changes  in  the  type  of  copy  to  fit 
the  particular  field  covered  by  that  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation,  it  can  be  readily 
adapted  for  any  class  of  publication.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  Mr.  Voren¬ 
berg  is  using  it  only  in  tlie  tabloid  field. 


a  step  forward  in  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  further  stated  that  he  was 
sure  that  many  other  stores  would 
eventually  take  to  this  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  many  newspapers  would  see  its 
value,  both  for  themselves  and  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  as  well.” 

“I.  myself,  am  greatly  satisfied  with 


The  Florida  Times- 
Union. 
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In  lt$  Simplicity 
Liet  a  Chcam 

%  Aimln,  aidlcn  J 


The  Very  Zenith  of  Smart 
Comfort— Quilted  Satin  Robeo 


Jiut  Uke  Brother’o 
Lounge  Robe 

If  glrli  biCTwd  ttMir  brMhcra'  < 
'mmIm  M^Ur**’*  ** 


Gilchrist  *8  Shows  the  Smart  Woman  in  Her  Leisure  Hours 

t^mfo  cw.nfct.  isa,  a  laan 

A  lypieal  “Gilchrist  Picture  News”  page. 


BOSTON  STORE’S  PICTURE  NEWS  PAGE 
SEEN  AS  ADVERTISING  INNOVATION 

Gilchrist’s  Using  Full-Page  Daily  With  Large  Illustrations, 
Tabloid  Style,  to  Stimulate  Sales — Results 
Gratifying,  President  Declares 

By  CARROLL  E.  PELLISSIER 

A  TRAIL-BREAKING  conception  in  “One  Boston  publisher  congratulated 
newspaper  advertising  technique  has  me  on  the  venture,”  Mr.  Vorenberg  said, 
been  introduced  in  a  Boston  newspaper  “He  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  marked 

M*  t  IM  BU  DAILT  RSOOItX),  Wmimt.  «.  Hl» _  _ ^ 

GlLCHWSn  ^  PICTURE-  N£  W; 


Even  in  her  tnomettti  of  leimrc  and  re- 
lutetton  e  woman  may  appear  aUnring 
ty  charming.  Juat  to  knew  how  many 
women  improve  their  reomenta  of  leiaure 
take  a  glance  at  thia  page.  Doean't 
every  woman  k>^  utterly  genuine  in 
charm?  Yet  each  one  has  choacn 
diattnctly  different  type  of  negligee 
dreaa  from  the  amart  pajama  auit 
.to  the  manniah  atripe  flannel 
robe.  At  Gilchrist’a  you  will 
find  theac  negligee  typea  * 
ao  lovely^^  inexpensive. 

i  The  Smetrt  Mie$ 

,  Done  Pajamma 

WM  Mdy  tar  baWSU  SW  ftp 


An  Utterly  Femt* 
I  nine  Negligee 

Al  OacMai'a  tWa  erScMVl 


the  results  that  our  new  undertaking  has 
already  shown.  The  atmosphere  created 
by  it  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done 
have  created  an  excellent  impression.  I 
feel  that  this  advertising  has  proven  its 
worth  in  attracting  the  better  class  of 
customer  to  our  store,  and  will,  without 
doubt,  be  followed  by  other  pioneering 
steps  and  innovations  in  the  future.” 

The  fact  that  advertising  through 
photographs  attractively  arranged  gives 
a  more  comprehensive  idea  of  all  goods, 
and  conveys  the  impression  as  a  unit  to 
the  prospective  buyer,  is  seen  as  a  factor 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  readers 
of  a  tabloid  buy  that  type  of  newspaper 
because  they  want  their  news  in  pictures. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  advertising  which 
tells  its  story  in  pictures  is  going  to  re¬ 
ceive  attention. 

Convinced  of  the  merit  of  the  idea  Gil¬ 
christ’s  have  gone  into  the  matter  thor¬ 
oughly.  A  contract  has  been  signed  with 
the  Boston  tabloid  that  will  carry  the 
“Gilchrist’s  Picture  News”  through  a 
period  of  one  year,  a  full  page  appear¬ 
ing  each  day. 

The  success  of  any  undertaking  must 
be  judged  by  its  results.  One  of  the  first 
pages  featured  fur  scarfs  at  $33  each. 
Five  of  these  scarfs  were  photographed 
around  the  necks  of  five  very  attractive 
models.  These  five  photographs  were  the 
basis  of  the  full  page  copy,  a  caption 
giving  a  short  description  of  each  style 
pictured.  The  next  day  a  large  number 
of  these  scarfs  were  sold. 

In  most  cases  each  page  shows  articles 
which  sell  at  the  same  price.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  photographs  on  the  page  merely 
illustrate  the  various  styles  to  be  had  at 
that  price.  The  type  of  article  pictured 
varies  each  day.  Among  the  merchan¬ 
dise  that  has  brought  in  excellent  re¬ 
turns  were:  men’s  $35  suits,  women’s 
sport  dresses  at  $16.50,  frocks  at  $2, 
dresses  at  $5.95,  and  $5  hats.  In  most 
cases  complete  sell-outs  resulted. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  type  of  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  the  customer 
would  invariably  ask  to  see  the  dresses 
on  sale  or  whatever  it  was  that  was  being 


advertised.  Now  the  customer  comes  in 
and  asks  for  a  specific  style.  So  clearly 
do  the  pictures  tell  their  story  that  the 
customer  is  sold  that  particular  style  be¬ 
fore  she  even  enters  the  store. 

The  clerks  report  that  many  customers 
simply  hand  them  a  torn-out  picture 
from  one  of  the  ads  and  ask  for  that 
specific  article.  Others  come  in  with  the 
full  page  and  ask  the  floorwalkers  to  di¬ 
rect  them  to  where  that  merchandise  is. 
to  be  found.  Mail  orders  come  in  with 
these  ads  used  to  designate  the  article 
wanted. 

Each  day  a  facsimile  of  the  whole  page 
appearing  that  day  in  the  newspaper  is 
posted  in  conspicuous  places  all  over  the 
store.  This  serves  a  double  purpose;  it 
draws  attention  to  the  merchandise  ad¬ 
vertised  and  it  calls  attention  to  the  daily 
advertisements. 

A.  I.  Kobler,  New  York,  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Record,  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  copy. 

One  might  think  that  the  paper  offered 
some  great  cut  in  its  rates  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  Gilchrist’s.  Mr.  Kobler  assured 
the  writer  this  is  not  so.  The  only  re¬ 
duction  the  store  receives  is  that  which 
any  firm  can  oljtain  by  advertising  on 
the  same  basis. 

To  quote  Mr.  Kobler:  “A  newspaper 
has  to  be  published  every  day  regardless 
of  what  happens.  There  is  no  reason 
why  any  company  should  not  advertise 
every  day  as  well.  This  Gilchrist  fea¬ 
ture  page  is  proof  that  any  large  retailer 
can  do  it  and  really  make  it  pay.” 

The  newspaper  prepared  a  number  of 
broadsides  that  were  used  by  the  store 
for  insertion  with  all  packages.  These 
called  the  customer’s  attention  to  the 
“Gilchrist’s  Picture  News.”  A  coupon 
appeared  on  each  sheet  offering  the  paper 
for  three  months  at  a  special  price.  The 
idea  of  these  broadsides  was  not  so  much 
to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the  paper  but 
to  sell  the  page  as  a  feature. 

The  photographs  used  in  the  “Gil¬ 
christ’s  Picture  News”  page  are  made 
by  the  Kamra  Studio,  part  of  Mr.  Koh¬ 
ler’s  organization. 


Something  New 
in  Rotogravure 

The  Philadelphia  Record 
offers  No-Penalty  Roto 
advertising  in  a  New 
eight-page  section. 

Rate:  15  cents  a  line 
above  hlack  and  white, 
r.  o.  p.  Tliis  additional 
charge  covers  only  actual 
extra  production  cost. 

First  Issue  Sept,  29 

PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 
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spected  in  several  score  of  ways,  and  finally 
each  individual  channel  is  thoroughly 
checked  and  tested  in  order  that  matrices 
may  circulate  smoothly  in  the  machine 
during  production  in  the  composing-room. 


Not  a  periodical,  but  a  Linotype  mag¬ 
azine.  Its  function  is  simple:  to  act 
as  a  storage  chamber  for  matrices,  releasing 
them  upon  command  of  the  keyboard. 

That’s  a  simple  enough  sort  of  duty,  and 
a  Linotype  magazine  seems  to  be  a  simple 
enough  sort  of  object.  But  it  isn’t — it’s 
just  as  minutely  and  carefully  manufac¬ 
tured  as  any  other  piece  of  mechanism  on 
the  machine. 

You  wouldn’t  suppose,  looking  at  a  90- 
channel  Linotype  magazine,  that  it  is  as¬ 
sembled  from  almost  200  Individual  pieces 
— yet  it  is.  Nor  would  you  imagine  that 
there  are  more  than  300  individual  opera¬ 
tions  and  inspection  processes  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  Linotype  magazine — yet  there  are. 

Let’s  go  into  the  technic  of  making  a 
magazine  for  a  minute  or  so.  We  find  that 
the  brass  plates  are  specially  rolled  from 
selected  brass  stock,  that  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  tolerance  is  one  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Though  a  full-length 
magazine  plate  measures  27^4  inches,  the 
tolerance  in  cutting  its  length  is  but  two 
one-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

We  discover  that  there  are  nearly  200 
milling  cuts  necessary  to  make  the  grooves 
in  the  magazine — and  that  each  cut  is  held 
to  its  exact  specified  width,  with  not  even 
the  fractional  part  of  one-thousandth  of 
an  inch  allowed  for  manufacturing  toler¬ 
ance.  We  also  learn  that  the  specified  width 
of  the  grooves  varies  from  40  to  1 1 0  one- 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  to  take  care  of  the 


Since  1906, 192,7 14  Lino¬ 
type  magazines  have  been 
manufactured — not  one  of 
which  has  ever  bee^n  returned 
to  the  factory  for  defective 
material  or  tvorkmanship. 


WHY  ALL  this  degree  or  accuracy 
and  precision  manufacture  in  so 
simple  a  thing  as  a  magazine?”  To  insure 
satisfictory  performance  in  the  composing- 
room.  To  eliminate  any  tendency  toward 
trouble  and  delay  in  advance.  To  continue 
the  present  Linotype  record  for  satisfac¬ 
tory  magazine  service:  192,714  Linotype 
magazines  have  been  manufactured  since 
1906 — not  one  of  which  has  ever  been 
returned  to  the  factory  for  defective  ma¬ 
terial  or  workmanship. 

To  be  certain,  in  short,  that  every  maga¬ 
zine  that  leaves  the  Linotype  fiictory  is  as 
near  perfection  as  the  finest  raw  material, 
the  most  advanced  precision  machinery,  the 
most  carefully  trained  craftsmen,  and  the 
greatest  degree  of  minute  inspection  can 
make  it.  For  each  Linotype  magazine  must 
be  ready  for  use  the  instant  it  reaches  the 
customer — must  fit  its  escapement  exactly, 
whether  that  escapement  is  new  or  old,  and 
fit  it  so  perfectly  that  meticulous  adjust¬ 
ments,  filing,  and  other  unnecessary  work 
is  done  away  with. 

Let’s  take  another  look  at  a  Linotype 
magazine — we  have  a  new  and  greater  re¬ 
spect  for  it  now  .  .  .  haven’t  we? 


varied  sizes  of  matrices,  and  that  each  cut 
is  tested  for  both  depth  and  width  on  spe¬ 
cial  gauges  designed  by  Linotype  engineers. 

Then  we  sec  the  special  machine  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  channel  openings,  and  later  see  how 
each  channel  entrance  is  finished  and  in¬ 
spected  for  smoothness  to  insure  easy  run¬ 
ning  of  the  matrices.  We  notice  the  huge, 
multiple  spindle  drill  presses  which  drill  the 
top  and  bottom  magazine  plates  in  exact 
relation  to  each  other  to  Insure  perfect 
alignment  of  the  grooves — and  later,  watch 
the  counter-sinking  process  for  each  hole, 
to  remove  the  burr. 

As  we  walk  through  the  magazine  de¬ 
partment  we  notice  hundreds  of  minute 
operations — all  screws  for  magazines  are 
rust-proofed,  for  instance,  so  that  climatic 
and  atmospheric  changes  will  not  affect 
them — each  magazine  is  assembled  on  a 
specially  designed  fixture,  which  parallels 
the  position  of  the  magazine  on  the  ma¬ 
chine — every  magazine  is  tested  and  in¬ 
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GRADUATION  EDITION  WON  GOODWILL 
FOR  DAILY— STUDENTS  ASSISTED 

Ypsilanti  Daily  Press  Pleased  With  Results  of  Section  Which 
Covered  Graduation  Activities  at  Six  High  Schools — 

218  Pictures  Carried 


■p’  IFTY-TWO  high  school  graduates 
this  year  wrote  copy  for  the  annual 
commencement  edition  of  the  Y psiimii 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press.  Their  signed 
articles  comprised  11  of  the  20  pages 
of  the  day’s  edition. 

Deviating  from  the  accepted  type  of 
commencement  paper,  the  Press  started 
planning  the  edition  in  April.  There 
were  two  city  high  schools,  four  high 
schools  in  villages  in  the  territory,  and 
the  Michigan  State  Normal  College  and 
University  of  Michigan  to  be  considered. 
TTie  six  high  schools  were  given  pre¬ 
cedence  in  the  arrangement.  The  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  publish  news¬ 
papers  of  their  own  and  accordingly  were 
not  interested  in  the  plan;  were  not  ap¬ 
proached  in  fact.  Their  news  was  treated 
more  briefly  and  was  written  by  Press 
staflF  members. 

The  Press  is  edited  by  a  young  woman. 
Miss  Harriett  Carr.  Her  first'  task  was 
to  interest  principals  of  the  six  high 
schools  in  her  plan;  next  to  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  graduating  classes  and 
secure  cooperation  of  the  students,  and 
finally  to  get'  them  to  actually  prepare 
readal>le,  acceptable  copy. 

Approval  of  scho<^  oflicials  was  ob¬ 
tain^  easily.  The  rural  and  village 
schools  were  not  publishing  year  books 
because  of  the  expense,  and  the  Com¬ 
mencement  edition  took  the  place  of  this 
generally  recognized  factor  in  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  graduating  classes,  besides 
having  an  additional  value  through  its 
vocational  aspect. 

The  first  step  was  to  take  nearly  300 
students  through  the  Press  plant.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  to  have  each 
group  come  about  half  an  hour  before 
press  time.  Starting  in  the  editorial 
room,  the  students  were  taken  through 
each  department,  linotype,  composing, 
stereotyping,  and  finally  to  the  press 
room  where  each  receiv^  a  copy  of  that 
day’s  paper  as  it  came  off  the  press. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  talks  which 
Miss  Carr  gave  on  journalism.  Very 
briefly  the  history  of  the  newspaper,  its 
function  and  importance,  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  copy,  were  discussed 
for  each  group.  In  addition  to  the 
lecture  which  followed  the  trip  through 
the  Press  plant.  Miss  Carr  made  trips 
to  the  schools  to  confer  with  the 
students  on  their  progress,  after  her  final 
talk  which  consisted  of  suggestions  for 
articles  which  would  be  suitable  for  the 
paper.  Assignments  were  left  to  the 
faculty  member  in  charge,  as  the  person 
best  qualified  to  decide  which  student 
would  most  capably  handle  each  subject. 

Each  school  was  given  a  dead-line  when 
copy  must  be  in  the  Press  office,  and 
very  little  difficulty  was  experienced  by 
failure  of  students  to  have  their  work 
finished  on  time. 

After  the  type  was  set,  proofs  were 
sent  to  the  schools,  and  the  student- 
writers  rweived  actual  experience  in 
proof  reading. 

An  empty  room  in  the  Press  office 
was  equipped  with  desks  and  typewriters 
by  the  Ypsilanti  board  of  education  as 
an  editorial  annex  for  members  of  the 
city  school  graduating  class  members 
who  were  working  on  the  paper.  They 
actually  wrote  their  copy  in  editorial 
room  atmosphere,  saw  it  copy  read  and 
taken  to  the  linotype  room,  watched  the 
proofs  made,  and  finally  did  their  own 
proof  reading.  The  night  the  Commence¬ 
ment  section  was  made  up,  fully  half  of 
the  graduating  class  editorial  staff  was 
in  the  office,  watching  the  make-up  and 
reading  page  proofs. 

Students  in  the  village  high  schools 
were  unable  to 'avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  do  work  in  the  Press 
office.  Lincoln  high  school,  the  nearest 
of  those  outside  the  city,  is  six  miles 
distant  and  school  busses  were  used  to 
transport  the  class  to  the  Press  office. 
Milan,  Belleville  and  Saline  are  still 
farther  away,  bat  auto  parties  were  made 
up  to  bring  the  graduates  into  Ypsilanti, 


the  school  principal  or  faculty  adviser 
taking  charge  of  transportation.  How¬ 
ever,  the  special  editorial  room  was  avail¬ 
able  for  these  students  also,  and  several 
were  sufficiently  interested  to  drive  to 
Ypsilanti  alone  on  a  few  occasions,  and 
to  do  some  of  their  writing  and  proof 
reading  in  the  office. 

A  bulletin  board  was  put  up  in  the 
editorial  annex  where  notices  were  posted 
daily  for  the  student  writers,  keeping 
them  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
their  paper,  offering  suggestions  for 
stories,  and  furnishing  examples  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  writing  such  as  humorous 
features,  sob  stories  and  well-written 
straight  news,  clipped  from  the  larger 
dailies. 

The  result  was  a  paper  written  by 
fifty-two  young  people  which  established 
good-will  in  the  homes  of  every  student 
in  the  trading  territory.  Each  graduate 
was  given  one  free  copy  of  the  paper, 
and  the  demand  from  undergraduates  ex¬ 
ceed^  the  number  published.  Calls  arc 
still  being  received  for  copies. 

While  preparation  of  a  Commencement 
edition  in  this  manner  was  undeniably  an 
undertaking  which  involved  unexpected 
ramifications  and  more  work  than  to  as¬ 
sign  the  task  to  two  or  three  capable 
reporters,  the  Press  feels  it  can  continue 
and  extend  the  plan  next  year.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  the  school  officials  is  assured 
as  in  each  school  approval  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  were  expressed  in  whole-hearted 
manner. 

Pictures  of  218  graduates  were  carried 
in  the  12-page  section  devoted  to  the 
schools. 

SPONSORED  “YO-YO”  CONTEST 

Sweaters  and  a  box  party  at  the 
Orpheum  were  given  by  the  Memphis 
Evening  Appeal  to  the  winners  of  a 
“Yo-Yo”  contest  conducted  among  the 
children  and  playgrounds  of  the  city  by 
that  paper.  More  than  2,000  “Yo-Yos” 
were  distributed  among  the  children  by 
the  Evening  Appeal.  Contests  were  held 
at  each  playground,  after  instruction  had 
been  given  by  two  “Yo-Yo”  specialists 
brought  from  California.  The  contest 
was  handled  under  the  supervision  of 
Joe  Levitt,  city  editor  of  the  Evening 
Appeal,  and  Miss  Dixie  Nolan,  reporter 
on  playground  assignments. 

OPENS  NEW  BUILDING 

Formal  dedication  of  the  new  plant 
erected  by  the  Wilmington  (Cal.)  Press 
was  held  Aug.  31.  The  building  is  two 
stories  high,  with  the  newspaper  plant 
on  the  first  floor.  A  new  Duplex  flat 
bed  press  has  been  installed.  Coincident 
with  the  opening  a  special  edition  of 
the  paper  was  issued.  The  publisher  is 
C.  P.  Rogers,  who  founded  the  paper 
four  years  ago. 
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The  stamp  of  feuthful  service 
to  newspaper  publishers  for 
the  past  1 8  years,  in  the 
national  advertising  held. 


Newspapers  striving  to  assure 
advertisers  the  maximum  of  re¬ 
sults  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  typographic  appearance 
of  display  advertising — and  find 
there  is  no  adequate  substitute 
for  hand  composition  of  single 
types,  either  for  go€>d  typogra¬ 
phy  or  speed  in  typesetting. 


A 


Single  types  provide  that  flexi¬ 
bility  which  is  so  essential 
in  producing  good  typography. 
Single-type  display  lines  can  be 
spaced  or  respaced  at  will,  initial 
letters  can  be  placed  where  they 
belong,  characters  mortised  for 
closer  fitting,  corrections  made 
in  the  shortest  time,  etc.— gen¬ 
erally  recognized  advantages. 


It  has  been  repeatedly  demon¬ 
strated  that  no  method  of  set¬ 
ting  display  advertisements  is 
so  fast  as  hand  composition.  In 
composing  rooms  where  type 
and  spacing  material  made  on 
the  Monotype  are  available  for 
use  as  needc^l  the  best  in  ty- 
pog;raphy  is  combined  with  the 
fastest  speed  in  production. 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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What  Henry  Ford  Says  is  News 

When  he  writes  about 


BUSINESS 

MONEY 

TRUSTS 

PROFITS 

TAXES 

METHODS 

AUTOMOBILES 

MACHINERY 

WAGES 

WORKING  AGES 

AIRPLANES 

RAILWAYS 

EDUCATION 

FARMING 

RECREATION 


All  these  things,  and  more,  Mr.  Ford 
discusses  in  his  new  book,  ** Moving  For¬ 
ward!*  written  in  collaboration  with 
Samuel  Crowther.  T he  work  was  begun 
last  year  and  has  just  been  completed. 


First  Serial  Rights 

“Moving  Forward”,  by  Henry  Ford 

For  Release  November  3,  1929 

CIn  many  respects  “Moving  Forward”  is  an  epochal  book.  Mr.  Ford  writes 
from  actual  experience  about  facts  which  vitally  concern  the  whole  world,  in  the 
simplest  and  most  popular  style.  The  feature  is  a  careful  analysis  of  the  Greatest 
Current  Topics,  a  story  filled  with  new  ideas,  by  the  industrial  leader  whose  name 
is  more  widely  known,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  than  that  of  any  other  living 
man. 


DOUBLEDAY-DORAN  SYNDICATE,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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BARRETT  CRITICISM  OF  JOURNALISM 
SCHOOLS  TOO  GENERAL,  TEACHER  SAYS 

Association  of  Schools  Maintains  Strict  Standards  but  Lacks 
Funds  for  Impartial  Fact-Finding:  Inspection 
,  Kansas  Professor  Declares 

By  C.  E.  ROGERS 

Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Association  of  Schools  and  Department  of  Journalism 

May  I  comment  upon  a  point  included  school,  course,  or  department,  with  a 
in  an  interview  with  James  W.  dean,  director,  or  full  professor  at  its 

Barrett,  city  editor  of  the  New  York  head. 

World,  published  in  Editor  &  Pub-  No  professional  journalism  courses  of- 

USHER  for  Aug.  17.  The  article  con-  fered  for  credit  in  the  freshman  year, 

tains  an  account  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  opinion  A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  work  re- 

of  schools  of  journalism.  quired  for  graduation. 

In  the  interview  Mr.  Barrett  is  quoted  A  majority  of  the  journalism  students 
indirectly  to  have  explained  “that  the  enrolled  for  a  degree, 
conditions  he  mentioned  were  perhaps  Special  recognition  of  the  journalism 
prevalent  in  the  great  majority  of  degree  implying  professional  journalism 
journalism  schools  and  departments  of  training,  as  “bachelor  of  arts  in  journal- 
journalism  in  all  parts  of  the  country.”  ism.” 

There  follows  a  criticism  of  journalism  Curriculum  to  include  courses  in  his- 
instruction  based  upon  his  experience  as  tory,  economics,  government  and  poli- 
a  guest-teacher  at  the  University  of  tics,  sociology,  literature,  natural  science, 
Colorado,  his  alma  mater,  this  summer.  and  psychology  or  philosophy,  in  addi- 
Nobody  can  effectively  refute  Mr.  tion  to  courses  in  journalism. 

Barrett’s  implication  that  the  conditions  Professional  courses  in  journalism  to 
he  criticises  are  perhaps  prevalent  in  the  include  instruction  and  practice  in  report- 
great  majority  of  journalism  schools  ing,  copy  reading,  editorial  writing,  and 
and  departments  in  all  parts  of  the  the  writing  of  special  articles;  and  in¬ 
country.  Nobodv  can  refute  it  because  struction  in  the  history  of  journalism,  the 
nobody  knows  what  the  conditons  are  in  principles  or  ethics  of  journalism,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  institutions,  the  law  of  the  press. 

Actually  nobody  can  know  what  these  Criticism  of  student  work  by  compe- 
conditions  are  except^  he  have  personal  tent  instructors. 

know  ledge  of  them  _  in  the  capacity  of  Students  required  to  cover  regular 
teacher,  student,  or  investigator.  news  assignments. 

Yet,  paradoxically,  I  resented  Mr.  Credit  for  no  work  except  that  super- 
Barrett’s  implication,  although  I  am  vised  by  journalism  instructors, 
glad  it  was  published.  Classes  small  enough  to  insure  satis- 

I  r^ented  h  because  it  contained  a  factory  supervision  by  instructors, 
sweeping  criticism  of  journalism  instruc-  Instructors  encouraged  to  contribute  to 
tion  t»sed  upon  _  experience  and  observa-  the  literature  of  journalism, 
tion  in  connection  with  one  institution  A  journalism  library  available  to 
where  journalism  instruction  is  offered,  students. 

In  the_  IJnit^  States  there  are  more  than  Sufficient  laboratory  equipment. 

56  universities  and  colleges  where  jour-  Work  as  specified  offer^  two  years 

nalism  instruction  is  offered  as  a  sepa-  liefore  institution  becomes  eligible  for 
rate  curriculum,  and  dozens  of  others  admission  to  the  association, 
where  it  is  oflFered  in  one  or  more  These  requirements  represent,  I  think, 
courses.  How  good  or  bad  all  these  cur-  an  ideal  for  instruction  in  journalism  in 
ricula  are,  or  how  they  function,  I  in-  preparation  for  practice,  an  ideal  which 
sist  nobody  knows.  tallies  with  Walter  Lippmann’s  defini- 

Some  d^ree  of  standardization  of  tion  ‘of  ideals — “an  imaginative  under- 
joumalism  instruction  is  attempted  by  the  standing  of  that  which  is  desirable  in 
American  Association  of  Schools  and  that  which  is  possible.” 

Departments  of  Journalism  by  limiting  Teachers  of  journalism  representing  in- 
its  membership  to  institutions  which  com-  stitutions  which  have  been  denied  mem- 
ply  with  certain  requirements.  The  or-  liership  or  have  declined  to  seek  member- 
ganization’s  membership  includes  21  in-  ship  because  they  regard  the  r^uire- 
stitutions,  as  follows:  Universities  of  ments  as  unduly  strict  have  criticised 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Louis-  Iwth  the  requirements  and  the  severity 
iana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  with  which  they  have  been  enforced. 
Montana.  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  But  certain  teachers  representing  mem- 
Texas,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Colum-  bers  of  the  association  and  certain  edi- 
bia  University,  Kansas  State  Agricul-  tors  and  publishers  who  have  studied  the 
tural  college.  Northwestern  university,  problem  of  classification  of  schools  of- 
Ohio  State  University.  Syracuse  univer-  fering  instruments  in  journalism  have 
sity,  and  Stanford  university.  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 

It  is  a  self-constituted  standardizing  holding  member  institutions  to  the  or- 
organization  with  insufficient  funds  to  ganization’s  requirements  with  the  ad- 
initiate  and  maintain  a  fact-finding  in-  ministrative  machinery  provided  in  the 
spection  service.  It  is  this  point  that  constitution  of  the  association, 
causes  me  to  say  I  am  glad  Mr.  Barrett  I  am  one  of  the  doubters.  I  don’t  see 
made  the  implication  I  resented.  Mr.  how  the  association  can  be  certain  that 
Barrett  knows  conditions  be  observed  at 
the  institution  where  he  was  employed 
as  a  teacher.  He  cannot  know  condi¬ 
tions  elsewhere  unless  he  has  been  in  a 
t>osition  to  observe  them.  He  assumes  no 
such  knowledge  of  other  institutions,  if  I 
read  the  interview  correctly,  except  as  he 
deduces  they  are  the  same  as  he  found 
them  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 

That  is  exactly  the  position  of  every 
other  editor  and  of  every  publisher, 
teacher,  and  professional  organization. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  person  or  organ¬ 
ization  has  anything  approaching  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  more  than  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  total  number  of  institutions 
where  journalism  is  taught. 

The  American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  standard  for  membership 
which  is  believed  to  incorporate  ap¬ 
proved  practices  and  forms  of  organiza¬ 
tion  in  teaching  instruction.  Require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  the  association 
include  15  provisions,  summarized 
briefly  as  follows: 

A  separate  unit  of  organization,  as  a 


Office  Man 
With  Advertising 
Experience 

Nnllonally  known  publication  needs 
office  executive  familiar  with  na¬ 
tional  accounts  and  aaency  methods, 
capable  of  handllnx  advertisinz  de¬ 
partment  details,  and  produclnz  di¬ 
rect  by  mall  promotion  literature. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  an  ener- 
zetlc  man  who  can  prove  his  fitness 
for  an  executive  position  with  a 
lonz  and  well  established  weekly  in 
I'enns.vlvania.  Stale  aze,  experi¬ 
ence,  qualiflcalions,  salar,v  expected, 
etc.  Correspondence  confidential. 
.Address  Box  D-563,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


the  provisions  are  strictly  observed  un¬ 
less  a  qualified  person  or  group  of  per¬ 
sons,  who  are  wholly  disinterested,  have 
conducted  an  inspection  of  the  work  in 
question  at  each  institution. 

To  the  council  on  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism,  consisting  of  five  members  chosen 
from  the  representatives  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  holding  membership  in  the  associa¬ 
tion,  is  delegated  the  duty  of  investigat¬ 
ing  the  qualifications  of  institutions 
seeking  membership  and  of  recommend¬ 
ing  their  eligibility.  The  personnel  of 
the  council  is  composed  of  teachers  who 
are  well  qualified  to  judge.  They  are 
the  veterans  of  the  journalism  teaching 
profession.  Some  of  them  established 
pioneer  schools  of  journalism.  At  least 
two  members  of  the  council  have  been 
teaching  journalism  more  than  a  quarter 
century. 

1  doubt  if  any  five  persons  could  be 
brought  together  who  would  be  better 
qualified  to  examine  and  pass  judgment 
upon  the  work  of  institutions  offering 
journalism,  or  more  conscientious,  than 
these  men  of  the  council  on  education  for 
journalism.  To  them  should  go  most  of 
the  credit  for  the  considerable  advances 
made  by  schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  within  the  comparatively  few 
years  of  their  existence. 

But  their  facilities  for  determining 
facts  are  limited.  From  the  literature 
of  institutions  in  question  and  from 
teachers  connected  with  the  institutions 
it  is  possible  to  determine  accurately 
main  outlines.  For  the  important  details 
it  is  necessary  to  depend  upon  hearsay. 
Perhaps  a  member  of  the  council  has 
visited  the  institution — more  than  likely 
as  a  guest,  who  is  therefore  under  obli¬ 
gations.  The  qualifications  of  the  faculty 
may  be  determined  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  by  looking  into  their  academic 
and  professional  record,  but  how  well 
they  maintain  the  ideals  of  the  asstKia- 
tion  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a  qualified 
observer  on  the  ground. 

The  desirability  of  an  inspection  and 
a  classification  of  institutions  offering 
instruction  in  journalism  has  for  some 
time  been  recognized.  The  American  So¬ 


ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  has  asked 
for  it  and  sentiment  within  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism  is  favorable  toward  it. 
The  need  for  inspection  and  classifica¬ 
tion  is  rnade  evident  by  the  publication 
of  criticisms  of  journalism  instruction 
based  upon  fragmentary  information. 
Working  newspapermen  and  teachers  of 
journalism  are  for  it.  It  would  be  a 
reality  today,  no  doubt,  but  for  one  very 
real  difficulty — the  absence  of  funds  with 
which  to  conduct  the  necessary  survey. 

Officers  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  of  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism  this  year  are  cooperating 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  funds  from  an  edu¬ 
cational  foundation  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expense  of  a  fact  finding 
survey  which  it  is  proposed  will  form 
the  basis  of  classification  of  institutions 
offering  journalism  instruction.  Such  a 
classification  would  have  a  tendency  to 
protect  the  profession  against  poorly 
qualified  products  of  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.  And  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
protect  the  graduate  of  a  Class  A  school 
against  poorly  founded  but  sweeping  in¬ 
sinuations  of  inadequate  training  for 
journalism. 


PROMOTIONS  IN  DES  MOINES 

Two  promotions  have  been  announced 
by  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune.  Vernon  Pope  will  succeed 
Monte  Barrett  as  Sunday  editor  and 
Harold  Claassen  will  become  Register 
sports  telegraph  editor.  Pope  was  form¬ 
erly  Tribune  art  editor  and  Claassen  has 
been  on  the  Register  copy  desk.  Bar¬ 
rett,  who  writes  feature  stories  and  the 
lines  for  Jane  Arden,  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  comic  strip,  will  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  the  syndicate. 


SPECIAL  THEATER  SECTION 

Fox-Poli  organizations  celebrated  the 
opening  of  their  remodeled  theater  in 
Springfield.  Mass.,  with  a  seven-page 
section  in  the  Springfield  Newspapers. 


Do  Your  Solicitors 
Talk  The  Advertiser’s 
Language? 

NOT  'If  they  still  present  pseudo  arzuments  of  news¬ 
paper  etrculation  leads  and  linaze  comparisons.  These 
are  purely  the  problems  of  the  publisher.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  Is  Interested  in  knowinz  how  he  ran  secure  In¬ 
creased  business  throiizh  the  medium  of  your  news¬ 
paper.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  he  must  have  soihethlnz 
besides  Azures  on  circulation  and  linaze. 

The  advertiser  is  vitally  interested  in  a  description  of 
the  consumers  in  his  market.  What  are  their  charac¬ 
teristics,  buyinz  habits,  purrhasinz  power  and  readinz 
preferences?  How  much  mone.v  may  they  he  expected 
to  spend  for  the  advertiser’s  products?  What  Is  the 
most  elTective  w'ay  to  direct  this  expenditure  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  cash  rezister?  Newspaper  representatives 
who  answer  these  fiiiestions  correctly  are  talkinz  the 
advertiser’s  lanzuaze. 

Emerson  B.  Knizht,  Inc.,  has  compiled  this  type  of  In¬ 
formation  In  over  seventy  American  markets.  The 
newspaper  publisher  receives,  in  addition  to  a  com¬ 
plete  market  report,  the  services  of  the  Knizht  orzan- 
ization  in  staff  instruction  on  the  proper  application  of 
the  Andinzs. 

Eet  us  explain  to  yon  how  your  linaze  can  be  in¬ 
creased  throuzh  this  modern  advertisinz  sales  method. 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

225  N.  New  Jersey 


Truthful — Unbiased — Market  Research 
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Intertype  Ideal 
News  Face  Has 

NATURAL 

LEGIBILITY 


Real  Legibility  in  a  News  Face  Has 
a  Cash  Value  in  Advertising  Lineage 


News  faces  that  have  been  shaded  the 
same  thickness  of  stroke  all  over — 
made  into  a  monotone — have  seldom 
been  used  on  young  and  tender  eyes  in  school 
books.  Such  monotone  faces  are  not  natural 
type  faces. 

Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  one  of  the  Mod¬ 
em  Roman  group  of  type  faces — a  news  face 
that  did  not  lose  its  real  Modem  Roman  char¬ 
acter  while  being  adapted  to  the  mechanical  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  newspaper.  It  has  retained  the 
perfect  Varitone  of  the  real  Modem  Roman 
types.  It  is  NOT  a  monotone  face. 

All  through  the  history  of  moveable  types  and 
printing  there  has  never  been  a  monotone  type 
face  that  ever  succeeded  in  holding  public  favor. 


The  eye  is  not  accustomed  to  such  letters.  The 
eye  of  the  average  human  has  been  raised  on  a 
Varitoned  letter. 

It  is  also  unnatural  to  make  a  news  letter  so 
large  on  the  matrix  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  normal  height  of  the  ascender  letters 
and  reduce  the  normal  depth  of  the  descender 
letters.  Either  or  both  of  these  operations  make 
a  letter  unnatural — unfamiliar — to  the  normal 
eye.  In  short,  the  eye  has  to  labor  with  any  un¬ 
natural  shape  of  the  alphabet. 

Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  has  also  retained 
the  correct  spacing  around  each  letter  as  well  as 
through  the  letter. 

Natural  Legibility — Real  Legibility — may  be 
the  missing  ingredient  in  your  newspaper.  Let’s 
check  up  on  this  important  matter.  Real  Legi¬ 
bility  has  produced  greater  reader  interest  for 
other  papers,  and  greater  reader  interest — more 
circulation — means  more  revenue  from  adver¬ 
tising.  Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Intertype 
office  today. 


Standardized 


ri  N  T  E  RT  Y  P  E 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  St. ;  Chicago  130  N.  Frank¬ 
lin  St.;  New  Orleans  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco 
152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles  1220  South  Maple  Ave.; 
Boston  80  Federal  St.;  London;  Berlin. 


INTERTYPE  MATRICES  RUN  ON  OTHER  UNE 
COMPOSING  MACHINES 


Set  In  Intertype  Ideal  News  and  Bodonl  Bold 
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An  AUTOPLATE  Machine  t 


THE  TWIN  PONY  AUTOPLATE  MACHINE 


It  consists  of  two  complete  Pony  Autoplate  casting  mechanisms 
and  a  single  Pony  Autoplate  finishing  mechanism,  combined  in 
such  a  way  that  it  produces  double  the  output  of  the  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate  Machine.  In  this  machine  the  finishing  mechanism  auto¬ 
matically  swings  into  position  to  receive,  finish,  cool,  and  dry 
casts  from  both  casting  mechanisms. 


Double  output  is  obtained  without  doubling  investment  or  floor 
space. 

Price,  $9,875 

f.  o.  b.  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


success  of  the! 
spired  the  creation 
Machine  and  the  Sii 
Machine. 


These  machines  are  tl 
distribute  more  wide! 
plate  making,  which  tl 
plate  Machine  made 


THE  PONY  At 

It  casts,  shapes,  shaves,  trin 
printing  plates,  uniformly  a 
that  require  neither  hand 
nor  hand-drying. 

Prii 

f.  o.  b.  P! 


IK 


Machines  may 


R.  HOE  ^  COMPANY,  INC. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Core 


fiered  of  us  or  of 


ALTER  SCOTT  ^  COMPANY 


DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


ATION,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


y  Autoplate  Machine  in- 
be  Twin  Pony  Autoplate 
Twin  Pony  Autoplate 

esult  of  our  endeavor  to 
le  benefits  of  Automatic 
ntroduction  of  the  Auto- 


The  publisher  who  anticipates  growth  but  does  not  require  imme¬ 
diately  the  full  capacity  of  the  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine 
lATE  MACHINE  worth  while  the  possibilities  of  growth  which  the 

.  1  .  j  j  1*  ^  ^  Single  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine  offers  him. 

X)ls,  dries  and  delivers  perfect  ^  o  t' 

ite  in  curvature  and  thickness,  Price,  $7,200 

g,  hand-tooling,  hand-dipping,  (Second  casting  unit  with  operating  mechanism  $2,950) 

f.  o.  b.  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

6,450 

I  New  Jersey 


Fit  Every  Publisher’s  Needs 


THE  SINGLE  TWIN  PONY  AUTOPLATE  MACHINE 

The  Single  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine  consists  of  two  of  the 
three  units  of  a  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine.  It  is  identical  in 
operation  and  output  with  the  popular  Pony  Autoplate  Machine, 
hut  its  producing  capacity  may  be  doubled  at  any  time  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  adding  a  second  casting  mechanism.  Thus  it  becomes  a 
Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine.  The  second  casting  unit  may 
be  had  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
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E  D  I 


MR.  SPENDER'S  CRITICISM 


The  distinguished  British  editor  J.  A.  Spender, 
now  a  •  familiar  figure  in  America,  recently 
debated  “modern  journalism”  at  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  Ccmference  in  London.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  all  critical  of  modern  tendencies,  he 
quoted  extracts  of  staff  instructions  which  he  declared 
had  been  posted  in  an  American  newspaper  office,  as 
follows : 


We  have  a  natural  tendency  to  place  emphasis  on  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  ponderous,  dull  and  uninteresting.  Let  us 
resist  these  tendencies.  vV'e  must  consider  that  the  com¬ 
posite  newspaper  reader  does  not  care  a  hang  about  taxes, 
rates,  armaments,  public  utilities,  municipal  improvements 
and  other  subjects  which  might  appear  to  be  important. 
Newspaper  readers  are  most  interested  in  stories  which 
contain  primitive  aims  such  as  self-preservation,  love,  or 
reproduction,  and  ambition.  Stories  containing  one  of  these 
elements  are  good,  those  containing  two  better,  and  those 
which  contain  all  three  form  first-class  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Let  us  write  our  stories  for  the  composite  reader.  Let 
us  avoid  subjects  which  are  merely  important  and  not  in¬ 
teresting.  A  bonus  of  five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  the 
best  written  local  story  until  further  notice. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Spender  made  this  his  text  to  con¬ 
demn  modern  practices.  He  did  not  specify  the 
source  of  his  information  nor  indicate  in  what  office 
these  remarkable  instructions  had  been  posted. 
Editor  &  Pubusher  does  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Spender 
believes  he  has  accurately  quoted  from  some  Amer¬ 
ican  bulletin  board,  although  we  cannot  imagine  an 
editor  in  his  right  mind  instructing  his  staff  not  to 
write  about  taxes,  rates,  armaments,  public  utilities, 
municipal  improvements  or  “other  subjects  which 
might  appear  to  be  important,”  if  he  desired  to  gain 
circulation  among  the  common  people.  Some  of  the 
biggest  circulations  in  America  have  been  built  by 
editors  who  specialize  upon  such  subjects  as  taxes, 
rates,  public  utilities,  municipal  improvements  and 
other  “important”  matters.  It  can  be  understood  that 
an  editor  might  tell  his  staff  to  write  interestingly 
and,  in  some  offices  offer  prizes  for  the  best  so- 
called  human  interest  stories,  but  if  any  American 
newspaper  office  bulletin  board  held  instructions  not 
to  write  of  the  matters  Mr.  Spender  has  mentioned 
those  instructions  were  the  vaporings  of  a  immature 
or  disordered  mind  and  could  not  be  followed  as  a 
practicality  for  a  single  week. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  primitive  aims  of  man¬ 
kind,  such  as  love,  self-preservation,  reproduction 
and  ambition,  are  primary  newspaper  interests.  They, 
too,  are  important  in  their  time  and  place.  Here  and 
there  one  finds  an  editor  who  exploits  his  community 
by  over-playing,  and  exaggerating  such  interest, 
merely  pandering  to  lust.  But  it  is  quite  shameful 
to  condemn  the  whole  modem  press  because  of  the 
offenses  of  a  few.  For  one  such  offending  newspaper 
there  are  hundreds  which  seek  by  every  means  to 
tell  the  people  of  their  communitities  what  they 
ought  to  know  concerning  every  department  of  life. 
Mr.  Spender  surely  knows  this  and  should  have 
stated  it. 


The  so-called  “problem  of  distribution”  in 
this  country  is  real  only  to  those  who  have 
neither  the  vision,  price  or  willingness  to  em¬ 
ploy  advertising  to  blase  the  trail  for  good 
goods. 

KEEPING  HIM  IN 

The  original  public  problem  was  to  “get  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  into  jail.”  The  problem 
now  is  to  keep  a  hundred  million  dollars  locked 
up.  Those  who  believe  that  the  newspaper  has 
ceased  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  popular  government 
might  note  that  it  was  a  newspaper  that  exposed  the 
Sinclair  jury  tampering  and  last  week  it  was  a  news¬ 
paper  that  exposed  the  spectacle  of  the  multi-mil¬ 
lionaire  convict  riding  around  Washington  in  an 
automobile.  The  day  after  the  story  was  printed 
Sinclair’s  special  privilege  ended.  Newspapers  have 
much  to  do  with  government — vastly  more  than  the 
average  citizen  suspects.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  such 
an  audacious  scofflaw  as  Harry  Sinclair  the  paper 
Which  has  no  price  on  its  news  columns  is  often 
more  to  be  feared  than  cops,  courts,  or  jailers. 

In  zt'onderful  America:  19,000,000  homes  are 
zinred,  25,000,000  automobiles  and  telephones  are 
in  use,  per  capita  income  is  $750,  savings  de¬ 
posits  total  30  billions,  life  insurance  totals 
nearly  a  hundred  billions  and  38,000,000  daily 
newspapers  are  read. 


R  L 


Who  whet  their  tongue  like  a  sword,  and 
bend  their  bows  to  slioot  their  arrows,  even 
bitter  words. — Psalms,  LXIV ;  3. 

BREEDING  PROPAGANDISTS 

A  NN'OUN'CEMFINT  by  Columbia  University 
that  its  course  in  “the  theory  and  technique  of 
modern  publicity  work”  will  be  continued  this 
autumn  calls  forth  from  New  York  Sun  some  caus¬ 
tic  remarks  concerning  this  form  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  The  incubation  of  propagandists  in  the  colleges 
of  the  country  is  by  no  means  a  matter  to  be  taken 
lightly.  We  may  only  imagine  how  many  young 
men  and  women  are  turned  out  into  the  world  from 
schools  of  journalism  annually,  each  believing  that 
he  has  basic  information  upon  which  to  write  accept¬ 
ably  for  public  prints,  though  his  employment  be 
private  and  his  mission  special.  Columbia  is  but  one 
of  the  offending  institutions. 

Consider  the  public  menace  and  the  private  harm 
involved  in  an  educational  enterprise  which  convinces 
youth  that  there  is  a  “professional”  calling  in  the 
writing  of  partisan,  self-serving  public  communica¬ 
tions,  issuing  from  an  irresponsible  or  concealed 
source,  calculated  to  influence  public  thought  for  or 
against  a  public  policy  or  cause.  Consider  the  un¬ 
fairness  and  indignity  of  a  “profession”  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  gain  popularity  for  merchandise  or  service 
by  sneaking  trade  names  into  the  public  consciousness 
to  avoid  advertising  expense!  What  business  is  this 
for  American  educational  institutions,  trustingly  main¬ 
tained  by  an  indulgent  public? 

Mr.  Hearst  believes  that  entertainment  is  a 
newspaper  function  and  never,  in  his  career, 
has  he  better  e.vecuted  his  theory  than  in  the 
Zeppelin  exploit  ivhich  thrilled  the  universe. 

CIRCULATION  REVENUE 

Revenue  from  circulation,  a  publisher  stated 
in  conversation  the  other  day,  is  comparatively 
unimportant  to  a  newspaper  with  a  distribution 
of  less  than  25,000  copies  daily.  A  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing  15,000  copies  a  day  six  days  a  week  at  2  cents 
a  copy,  netting  the  publisher  one  cent,  has  a  total 
annual  income  from  this  source  of  $46,800.  If,  by 
reducing  the  price  of  his  paper  to  1  cent,  keeping 
half  of  that  for  himself,  he  can  increase  his  circu¬ 
lation  to  25,000,  his  annual  income  will  be  $39,000 
from  circulation,  but  his  advertising  rate  can  be  in¬ 
creased  probably  50  per  cent  and  the  volume  of 
advertising  attracted  by  25,000  circulaticm  will  be  so 
much  greater  than  that  which  naturally  flows  to 


FUGITIVE  VALUES 

STYLE  and  its  twin  brother  obsolescence  are 
treading  a  wider  and  wider  trail  ahead  of 
American  business.  In  clothing  and  in  furniture, 
style  has  been  an  accepted  factor  for  many  years, 
based  principally  on  feminine  idiosyncrasy.  The  con¬ 
sumer  more  than  the  manufacturer,  dictated  progress 
along  the  older  lines,  but  the  situation  is  changing. 

An  objective  observer  of  advertising  might  believe 
after  a  few  months’  reading  and  buying  that  the 
prevailing  technique  is  to  sell  the  new  by  unselling 
the  old.  The  man  who  bought  a  1928  automobile 
has  run  his  10,000  or  15,000  miles  and  enjoyed 
them.  Normal  wear  and  tear  has  made  him  replace 
tires,  grind  valves,  patch  rust  spots,  and  do  a  few 
odd  jobs,  but  he  believes  rightly  that  he  has  at  least 
one  more  year  and  maybe  two,  of  economical  trans¬ 
portation  due  him  from  the  1928  purchase.  But  has 
he?  Not  if  the  motor  car  makers  have  their  way. 
Minor  mechanical  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
1929  and  1930  cars  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  an¬ 
nounced,  depreciate  his  property,  although  they  add 
not  a  mile  to  the  new  car’s  use,  nor  perceptibly  help 
its  riding  quality.  Drastic  changes  are  made  in  de¬ 
sign,  so  that  the  1928  car,  no  matter  how  well  kept, 
becomes  a  three-ycar-old  on  January  1,  1930,  and  a 
negative  indication  of  prosperity.  He’s  not  keeping 
up  with  the  Joneses  if  his  car  is  three  years  old. 

He  bought  an  oil  burner  three  years  ago,  believing 
that  his  furnace  labors  were  done  forever.  A  year 
later  he  added  the  company’s  service  man  to  his 
weekly  payroll,  kept  him  on  when  he  transferred  to 
another  manufacturer,  because  “he  knew  the  ma¬ 
chine,”  and  since  has  listened  to  a  continuous  sales 
talk,  selling  the  new  product  by  damning  the  old. 

For  the  past  year  he  has  been  buying  one  or 
another  of  a  “special”  grade  of  gasoline,  advertised 
not  only  for  its  economy  in  price  and  efficient  opera¬ 
tion,  but  for  its  non-poisonous  quality.  He  doesn’t 
dare  to  use  the  old-fashioned  white  gasoline,  for  he 
has  been  advertised  into  believing  that  it  will  tear 
his  motor  to  pieces,  and  he  hesitated  to  use  the  widely 
advertised  ethyl  because  service  mechanics  called  it 
highly  poisonous  and  pointed  to  the  warning  on  the 
pump  for  verification.  Now,  without  consulting  him, 
or  even  telling  him  until  the  job  was  done,  his  pet 
“specials”  have  turned  lady.  He  gets  ethyl  whether 
he  wants  her  or  not  and  the  companies  which  by 
inference  raised  their  eyebrows  at  her  virtues  now 
spend  their  advertising  funds  in  her  glorification. 

The  public’s  memory  is  short,  we  are  told,  but  it 
will  have  to  reach  the  vanishing  point  in  a  few  years 
if  it  is  expected  to  buy  and  buy,  and  keep  buying 
on  the  strength  of  advertised  claims. 

Best  selling  book  of  the  month,  we  are  told, 
is  a  little  volume  of  dirty  suggestions  keyed  to 
the  Victorian  “humor”  of  the  American  general 
store.  Those  who  devour  such  smut  are  the  ones 
who  ivrite  letters  objecting  to  bathing  beauty 
pictures  in  newspapers. 


15,000  that  the  decline  in  circulation  revenue  will  be 
negligible.  The  additional  expense,  according  to  this 
publisher,  will  be  principally  in  white  paper,  an  item 
which  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  new  advertis¬ 
ing  income. 

The  picture  in  that  simple  form  is  alluring,  but 
the  situation  does  not  always  work  out  so  happily. 
Competitors  also  can  cut  prices,  and  by  their  energy 
bring  all  circulation  efforts  to  a  dead  centre.  Adver¬ 
tisers  may  not  think  as  well  of  25,000  one-cent  cir¬ 
culation  as  they  thought  of  15,000  at  2  cents.  The 
cost  of  getting,  holding  and  distributing  the  extra 
10,000  circulation  may  more  than  offset  the  expected 
gains  in  advertising. 

The  question  of  long-run  circulation  supremacy 
does  not  depend  on  a  one-cent  or  two-cent  price  in 
most  communities.  It  flows  from  and  is  nourished 
by  a  newspaper  edited  to  meet  the  community’s 
physical  and  spiritual  needs  and  aspirations.  Circu¬ 
lation  is  at  once  a  means  to  and  the  effect  of  such 
service;  it  is  a  tool  and  must  be  strongly  built  to 
give  efficient  and  long  performance. 


NOT  A  FABLE 

N  automobile  dealer  in  a  California  city  started 
1927  by  firing  all  his  salesmen.  He  ended  the 
year  with  a  volume  in  excess  of  the  combined 
new  car  sales  of  the  two  previous  years  and  a 
monthly  loss  on  used  car  sales  turned  into  a  small 
profit.  His  direct  sales  expense,  we  learn  from  Motor, 
dropped  from  15  to  2  per  cent  of  gross  revenue. 

Six  chair-warming  salesmen  were  banished  and 
their  places  were  taken  by  advertising,  principally  in 
daily  newspapers  300  days  in  the  year.  One  salaried 
man  was  kept  on  the  floor  to  answer  questions  and 
explain  technicalities  to  prospective  purchasers.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  ask  the  name  or  address  of  his 
callers.  Subtly,  the  idea  was  conveyed  that  “here  you 
sell  yourself  what  you  want,  you  don’t  buy  what 
somebody  wants  to  sell  you.” 

In  advertising  this  merchant  discovered  a  salesman 
who  said  what  he  was  told  to  say,  who  didn’t  joy¬ 
ride,  who  didn’t  try  to  mix  gin  and  gasoline.  Adver¬ 
tising  didn’t  give  a  $400  trade-in  on  an  old  car  that 
could  not  be  sold  for  $200,  but  it  did  keep  the  used 


Fifty  years  ago  advertising  in  newspapers 
occupied  about  ^  per  cent  of  the  space;  now 
60  to  65  per  cent.  Yet  editorial  content  has 
more  than  tripled  in  volume. 


cars  moving  off  the  lot  with  a  profit  to  add  rather 
than  a  loss  to  subtract  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is 
another  proof  that  advertising  can  shoulder  heavy 
burdens,  when  it  is  not  expected  to  perform  miracles. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

Roy  D.  PINKERTON,  publisher  ol  r 
the  Vcnrura  (Cal.)  Star,  and  Mrs. 
Pinkerton  recently  motored  to  Seattle  jj 
where  they  spent  a  week  renewing  old  ^ 
acquaintances.  Mr.  Pinkerton  formerly  j 
was  editor  of  the  Seattle  Star.  ^ 

E.  W.  Freeman,  publisher  of  the  Pine 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  visit  with  relatives  at  ^ 
Haynesville,  Ky.  ^ 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of  ’’ 
the  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  ^ 
American  has  returned  to  duty  after  a 
vacation  in  Maine  and  a  trip  through  i 
Canada.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  accom-  ^ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  their  son,  c 
Robert  1.,  a  reporter  for  the  American, 
and  their  daughter,  Sylvia.  ( 

Robert  E.  Slough,  editor  of  the  South-  - 
bridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News,  is  recov-  ^ 
ering  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  , 

William  D.  Welsh,  one  of  the  publish- . 
ers  of  the  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Even¬ 
ing  News,  was  elected  department  com-  i 
mander  of  the  American  Legion  for  the  t 
state  of  Washington  at  its  recent'  con-  ' 
vention  in  Yakima. 

Eugene  Lorton,  owner  and  editor  of  I 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  former  < 
editor  of  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Bul¬ 
letin  was  a  recent  Seattle  visitor.  Be-  ] 
fore  returning  to  Tulsa  he  visited  in 
Walla  Walla.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Lorton  and  their  18  year  old  son,  j 
Robert.  i 

Charles  F.  Flynt,  retiring  president 
of  the  Kennebec  Journal  of  Augusta, 
Me.,  recently  addressed  the  members  of 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  on  his 
experiences  in  the  publishing  business. 

W.  J.  Conners,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  has  started  drilling  operations  in 
Cuba,  seeking  oil  in  that  island. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

TiHOMAS  BARNHART,  circulation 
-•-manager  of  the  Snohomish  (Wash.) 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Barnhart,  are  parents 
of  a  son  born  recently. 

Peter  J,  Lynch,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat,  is 
spending  his  vacation  at  Cape  Cod. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Brandon,  wife  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Europe. 

Frederick  Duerr,  until  recently  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Seattle  Daily  Times, 
has  been  added  to  the  advertising  staff  of 
Drumheller,  Erhlichmann  and  White, 
Seattle  bond  house. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Windett,  wife  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  advertising  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  visited  relatives  in 
Memphis  last  week.  Mrs.  Windett,  form¬ 
erly  Olgarette  Myers,  was  an  employe  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  business 
office. 

Geo.  B.  Short,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Morgantown  (W.Va.)  New  Domin¬ 
ion  and  Mrs.  Short  have  returned  home 
from  a  week’s  visit  in  New  York. 

P.  D.  Martineau,  advertising  solicitor 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  returned 
last  week  from  a  two  weeks’  vacation  at 
Hardy,  Ark. 

Miss  Ida  Mae  Broadaway,  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department,  returned  last  week 
from  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

Jerry  Burton,  advertising  solicitor  for 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  left  this 
week  to  join  the  Evansinlle  (Ind.)  Press 
in  the  same  capacity. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Cadwell,  cashier  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Morning  Statesman,  has 
been  spending  a  two  weeks’  vacation  at 
Spokane,  Wash. 

A.  P.  Findley  has  resigned  from  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  copy  desk  to 
sell  advertising  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dupatch. 

James  P.  Doherty  has  been  promoted 
to  local  advertising  manager  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JAMES  A.  STUART,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  is  on  his 
two  weeks’  vacation.  Elarl  Mushlitz, 
his  assistant,  is  acting  managing  editor. 


George  W.  Dodds,  managing  editor  of 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Re- 
z'icTV,  and  Mrs.  Dodds,  spent  some  time 
recently  at  Gearhart,  Ore.,  an  oceanside 
resort. 

Tom  Dillon,  managing  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  s^ent  several  days 
visiting  old  friends  in  Seattle  recently. 
He  formerly  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Post-IntelUgencer. 

Philip  M.  Ball,  managing  editor  of 
the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union, 
has  been  spending  his  vacation  at  Swan- 
nanoa,  N.  C.,  with  Mrs.  Ball  and  their 
children. 

Ifob  Goodell,  managing  editor  of  the 
Provo  (Utah)  Evening  Herald,  and 
Mrs.  Goodell,  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter  born  recently. 

Robert  Harvison,  assistant  to  W.  D. 
Chandler,  managing  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  Mrs.  Harvison  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  have  returned  from  a  three  weeks’ 
vacation  in  California. 

George  Sugg,  managing  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  and  Mrs. 
Sugg  are  visiting  relatives  and  friends 
in  Denver,  Col. 

Albert  H.  Laidlaw,  formerly  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Walter  Millis,  editorial  writer,  and 
Richard  Dunlap  of  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  returned  to  New 
York  last  week,  after  covering  the  9th 
annual  Institute  of  Politics,  at  Williams- 
town.  Mass.,  from  Aug.  1  to  29,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia  Institute  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs,  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  from 
Aug.  4  to  17,  respectively.  From  Char¬ 
lottesville  Mr.  Dunlap  went  to  his  home 
in  Danville,  Ky.,  where  he  spent  a  short 
vacation. 

John  Osborne,  former  reporter  for  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  has  joined 
the  Knoxville  Journal  staff. 

Clarence  H.  Burr,  financial  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  returned 
this  week  from  a  three  weeks’  vacation 
in  Mexico.  Albert  Raleigh  Capley,  the¬ 
atrical  critic,  batted  for  Burr  during  his 
absence. 

Hugh  Brown,  formerly  of  the  copy 
desk.  New  Haven  Register,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union. 

Milton  Bona  has  returned  to  Seattle 
after  spending  the  summer  on  the  staff 
of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 
He  will  re-enter  the  University  of 
Washington. 

Turner  Catledge,  formerly  of  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Walter  E.  Smith  has  resigned  from 
the  local  staff  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Every  Evening  and  has  gone  to  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


I  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

J  FRANK  BEAMAN,  city  editor  of 
•  the  San  Francisco  News,  just  as¬ 
sumed  his  place  at  that  newspaper’s 
city  desk  last 
year  in  time  to 
direct  his  staff 
on  coverage  of  a 
highly  exciting 
sea  disaster  story. 
The  lumber 
steamer  H  a  r  t- 
wood  with  a  crew 
of  San  Francis¬ 
cans  went  on  the 
rocks  at  Point 
Reyes  during  a 
thick  fog.  Bea¬ 
man  immediately 
J.  Frank  Beaman  dispatched  a  Staff 
photographer  and 
two  reporters  to  the  scene,  90  miles  from 
San  Francisco. 

The  reporters  obtained  eye-witness 
stories  from  victims  of  the  wreck  and 
the  photographer  procured  the  only  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  ship  taken  from  land  which 
the  News  carried  the  next  day. 

Beaman  was  born  in  Pueblo,  Col.,  and 
started  newspaper  work  on  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer.  His  next  position 
was  with  United  Press  where  he  served 
as  division  manager  at  Atlanta  and 
Columbus,  O.,  and  business  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  south  and  middle  west.  He 
joined  the  San  Francisco  News  about  a 
year  ago. 


Earl  Olmquist,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  desk  man,  has  returned  from  a 
two  weeks’  vacation. 

Arnold  A.  Finnefrock,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Union,  is  in  New  York  on  a  vacation 
motor  trip. 

Harvey  H.  Green,  reporter  for  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune,  left  this 
week  on  his  vacation.  He  will  make  a 
round  trip  to  Chicago  by  airplane. 

Carter  Johnson  has  resigned  as  a  San 
Antonio  Express  reporter  to  return  to 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Verne  Tor¬ 
rance  also  has  resigned  from  the  Express 
staff. 

Fielding  Lemmon,  news  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  News;  A.  J.  Shannon, 
author  of  “Home  Brew’’  in  the  Seattle 
Star  and  Ralph  Cunningham,  foreman  of 
the  Seattle  Star’s  composing  room,  spent 
their  vacations  together  at  Deep  Cove, 
near  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Lecta  Denham  Rider,  for  three  years 
state  editor  and  feature  writer  of  the 
Hottston  (Tex.)  Press,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
Mrs.  Rider  is  the  wife  of  Ed  Rider,  of 
the  Chronicle  staff. 

{Continued  on  the  next  page) 


McNaught  Syndicate  presents 

MR.  RUBE  WARDELL 

an  experienced  syndicate  man,  who  will  sell  McNaught  features,  beslnninx 
today. 

When  Mr.  Wardell  calls  upon  you,  you  will  know  him  for  a  McNaught 
representative,  with  McNaught  features.  We  bespeak  for  him  the  same 
courteous  reception  you  have  been  giving  to  McNaught  representatives 
through  the  years. 

He  will  not  waste  your  time.  You  will  not  regret  giving  him  a  hearing. 
McNaught  features  for  this  season  are  the  same  old  tried-and-trne  features 
that  have  won  favor  and  have  proved  their  value 

plus 

some  of  the  best  NEW  features  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  the  newspapers  of  .America. 

Among  the  proven  features  you  recognize  at  once  the  daily  and  weekly 
Will  Rogers  features,  dally  and  weekly  articles  by  O.  O.  McIntyre,  weekly 
dog  tales  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  and  The  Bungle  Family  by  Harry  J. 
Tuthlll. 

Among  the  new  features  that  we  feel  sure  of  are  Show  Girl,  a  daily  strip 
by  J.  1*.  McKvoy  and  J.  H.  Striebel;  Velva  Darling’s  daily  “thinks,”  and 
Howard  Brubaker's  paragraphs. 

Other  features,  both  old  and  new,  up  to  the  .McNaught  standard. 

The)  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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FOURTH  ESTATE 
Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

TIUm  Beci&ured  In  the  United  tiutea  Patent  Office 
CtHiyrinfat.  1W9,  KDITOR  *  PUBUSHER  CO. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS  AND 
ADVERTISERS  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Established  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO^ 
INCn  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices: 

Suite  1700  Timet  Building — 42nd  Street 
•nd  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
Jamet  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  EL  Pew,  Treasurer;  Charlea 
B.  Groomet,  Secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager;  Jamet  W.  Brown,  Jr,,  promotion 
manager;  George  Strate,  circulation  man- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 

Editor. _ 

London  office:  Walter  Houte,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  E.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  Rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager. 

Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Kartman,  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 

R.  J,  BidweU,  Manager. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat* 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Sire  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half-page;  and  $55  quarter-page. 
Claaaified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  maiL  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Mem^r  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dw  31,  1928 

8,967 

10,019 

Dm.  31.  1927 

8,220 

9,546 

Dm.  31.  1926 

7,014 

7,955 

Dec.  31.  1925 

6,363 

7,708 

Dec.  31,  1924 

5,711 

6,488 

PERSONALS 

{Continued  from  page  39) 

Charley  W.  Richards,  formerly  of  the 
Memphis  Press,  Memphis  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Mem¬ 
phis  Evening  Appeal  and  New  Orleans 
Item-Tribune,  has  joined  the  New  York 
World  art  department. 

Mack  Sammons,  sports  writer  for  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  has  been  touring 
the  Pacific  northwest. 

L.  L.  Evans,  financial  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  is  in  New  York  on 
his  vacation. 

Herbert  Caldwell,  sports  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  two  week’s  vacation  in  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

Mrs.  Eldith  K.  Wilde  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  society  editor  of  the  Dayton 
(Fla.)  News-Journal,  succeeding  Gus  L. 
Martin,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
reportorial  staff. 

Paul  J.  Frank,  reporter  for  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican,  visited  Jean 
Drapeau  of  Williamsett,  Mass.,  recently. 
Mr.  Drapeau,  who  was  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  Post,  is  recovering 
from  a  recent  automobile  accident. 

E.  Clarke  King,  Jr.,  fedral  court  and 
chamber  of  commerce  reporter  on  the 
Dayton  (O.)  News,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Dayton  Safety  Council 
and  secretary  of  the  civil  affairs  bureau 
of  the  Dayton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Frank  Sullivan,  former  reporter  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  and 
at  present  secretary  to  Cong.  James  P. 
Glynn,  has  received  notice  of  his  success 
in  the  recent  Washington,  D.  C.,  bar  ex¬ 
aminations.  Mr.  Sullivan  studied  law 
nights  and  did  his  secretarial  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 

G.  O.  Robinson,  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger,  has  joined  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Frank  T.  Johnson  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Everett 
(Mass.)  Daily  Tribune,  is  now  the  relief 
^itor  on  the  desk  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  succeeding  Elarl  (3. 
Branniff  who  has  been  promoted  state 
editor. 

William  Ewing,  Memphis  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune,  left  this  week  for  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  at  Galveston  and  the  coast. 

Daniel  F.  Bowes,  reporter  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  has  re¬ 
turned  after  a  vacation  spent  at  Wood- 
mont  beach. 

Joe  Skinner,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  desk  man,  has  returned  to  school 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

James  Galvin,  reporter  for  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Democrat,  is  spending  his 
vacation  in  New  York  city. 

Henry  L.  Brophy,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repuhli- 
ean,  has  returned  after  a  vacation  with 
relatives  in  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Edward  C.  Fox  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  Rochelle  (N.Y.)  News,  visited  his 
parents  in  Torrington  over  the  Labor 
Day  week  end  and  holiday. 

Dan  Parker,  sports  editor  of  the  New 
York  Mirror,  and  Mrs.  Parker,  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son  born  Aug.  29. 

Eldon  F.  Roark,  Jr.,  feature  writer 
for  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  re¬ 
turned  to  work  Sept.  2,  after  a  three 
months’  leave  of  absence. 

William  H.  Kennedy,  reporter  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  visited 
relatives  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  re¬ 
cently. 

Lawrence  Dame  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  has  resigned  to  join 
the  Paris  Herald. 

Stanley  Andrews,  editorial  writer  on 
iSie  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  News 
and  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Farmer,  was 
one  of  a  dairy  extension  party  making  a 
tour  of  that  state  Aug.  15  to  31. 

Ned  Chew,  police  reporter  for  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  returned 
this  week  from  Denver,  (3ol.,  where  he 
spent  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

Leon  Woodworth,  camera-reporter, 


has  left  the  staff  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Union  to  become  general  as¬ 
signment  man  on  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union  Star. 

Fred  Marwin  of  the  staff,  Indianapolis 
Times,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

Ellsworth  Karrigan,  reporter  on  the 
Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American-News,  has 
returned  from  a  short  vacation  spent  at 
the  northern  Minnesota  lakes. 

Miss  Mae  Judge  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  is  spending  her  va¬ 
cation  at  Holiday  House,  Camden,  Me. 

John  Hillman,  formerly  of  the  staff, 
Boston  Herald,  and  formerly  professor 
of  English  composition  on  the  faculty  of 
DePauw  university  and  Albion  college, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star. 

Naylor  Stone,  sports  editor  of  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar,  accompanied  the 
Memphis  Chicks,  Southern  Association 
baseball  team,  on  its  last  lap  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  recently. 

Marshall  Rogers  of  the  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News  and  Mrs.  Rogers  have 
been  spending  their  vacation  with  rela¬ 
tives  in  Portland,  Me. 

Null  Adams,  Memphis  Evening  Appeal 
rewrite  man  and  courthouse  reporter,  is 
handling  markets  for  George  Williamson, 
market  editor,  who  is  on  vacation  in 
Colorado. 

(ieorge  Hoyt  Smith,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Union,  has  returned  from  a  vacation  in 
New  York  city. 

Ralph  Millett,  political  editor  for  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  returned  this 
week  from  a  three  weeks’  tour  of  the 
east. 

John  J.  Mullen,  Jr.,  police  reporter  for 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gasette, 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  at  Onset, 
Mass.,  and  Cape  Cod. 

Donald  K.  Smith,  city  editor  of  the 
Southbridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News,  has 
been  named  editor  of  American  Optical 
Life,  a  house  organ  of  the  American 
Optical  Company,  at  Southbridge. 

Clarence  Taylor,  former  correspondent 
for  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  at  Lake 
City,  Ark.,  was  a  recent  Memphis  visitor. 

Ro^rt  Cbllins,  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  copy  desk,  is  visiting  his 
parents  in  Bangor,  Me. 

Carl  Marsh,  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  staff,  has  returned  from  a  three 
weeks’  vacation  at  Charleston,  S.  (3. 

Mrs.  Sherman  L.  Berry,  society  editor 
of  the  Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel,  has 
returned  from  a  two  weeks,’  vacation 
which  was  spent  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ralph  N.  Swanson,  state  editor  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  recently  was  a 
passenger  on  a  plane  inaugurating  round 
trip  passenger  service  between  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Harry  S.  Slough  has  been  promoted 
from  the  staff  of  the  Southbridge 
(Mass.)  News  to  city  editor. 

E.  Brown  Conroy,  Superior  Court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Even¬ 
ing  Gasette,  has  returned  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Institute  Beach,  Mass. 

Sam  L.  Kahn,  city  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  returned 
last  week  from  a  two  weeks’  vacation  in 
New  York  and  the  east. 

Harold  Dockam,  radio  editor  of  the 
Augusta  Kennebec  Journal,  is  in  New 
York  for  two  weeks,  studying  radio  in¬ 
terference  problems. 

W,  H.  Curry,  political  writer  for  the 
Seattle  Times,  covered  the  Western  Land 
Conference  recently  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harriet  Anderson, 
editor  of  the  women’s  organizations  page 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  is  in  New 
York  on  vacation. 

Keith  Johns  of  the  copy  desk,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  has  resigned  to  become 
news  editor  of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Robert  Harrison,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  the  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Commercial. 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News. 

Ben  Maidenburg  of  Marion,  Ind.,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register. 


Francis  D.  Walton,  aviation  writer  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Cleveland,  O.,  where  he 
covered  the  annual  National  Air  Races. 

Frank  Webb,  chief  clerk  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  House  of  Representatives,  and  form¬ 
erly  publisher  of  the  Wakulla  County 
(Florida)  News,  is  now  connected  with 
the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  State  News. 

Merrill  S.  Gaffney  has  resigned  as 
assistant'  city  editor  of  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune,  to  become  director  of 
publicity  for  the  New  Orpheum  theater 
in  Sioux  City. 

Fred  Green,  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Transcript,  has  returned  from  a 
n»tor  trip  to  Wyoming. 

William  E.  Johnston,  cartoonist  for 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram  News,  is 
back  from  a  vacation  spent  on  his  farm 
in  North  Weymouth,  Me. 

J.  Woodbridge  Bosworth  of  Mill 
Creek,  W.  Va.,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  West  Virginian. 

H.  T.  Parker,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  has  returned  from  a 
summer  abroad. 

Michael  Zack,  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News,  is 
spending  a  vacation  in  New  York. 

Edward  Yeaton,  political  reporter  for 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Item, 
has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’  vacation 
spent  fishing  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
and  at  Belgrade,  Me.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Miss  Marion  G.  Leslie,  of  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Tribune  staff,  has  been  named 
a  member  of  the  publicity  committee  of 
the  Iowa  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
and  Miss  Blanche  Wingate,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register,  has  been  named  head  of 
the  committee  for  the  ninth  consecutive 
term. 

Herbert  L.  Baldwin,  night  city  editor 
of  the  Boston  Post,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  publicity  manager  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  railroad  and  editor  of  its  em¬ 
ployes  magazine,  succeeding  Albert  D. 
Barker,  resigned. 

Arthur  Good,  who  was  night  editor  of 
the  Boston  American,  is  now  head  of  the 
copy  desk  for  the  Boston  Record. 

Alfred  Nickerson,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Boston  American,  is  now 
contest  editor  for  the  Boston  Record. 


St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  advertises  the 
number  of  sunshiny  days  it  enjoys  in  a 
year.  In  this  latitude  that  seems  a  curi¬ 
ous  thing  to  Iwast  about  just  now. — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

“But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run.’’ 

Milton  had  the  right  conception  of 
what  Labor  Day  1929  would  be.  A  holi¬ 
day  for  everybody  but  reporters. — Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch. 

Non-snobbery  in  advertising:  “Peter 
Paul  Mounds — now  5c — now  you  too 
may  enjoy  this  most  delicious  confec¬ 
tion.” — F.  P.  A.,  New  York  World. 

An  airplane  struck  a  steam  roller  the 
other  day  at  Roosevelt  field.  One  of 
these  days  an  airplane  is  going  to  col¬ 
lide  with  a  submarine  and  that  will  be 
news. — Ogden  Standard-Examiner. 

“Honey  dew,”  he  murmured,  “fly  with 
me  and  brave  your  father’s  disapproval. 
Honey  dew!” 

“Cantaloupe.”  breathed  she. — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal. 

Europe  could  live  on  what  America 
wastes.  The  trouble  is  that  she  is  too 
anxious  to  do  it. — Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script. 

Prohibition  is  yet  to  develon  an  ampli¬ 
fying  device  for  the  speak  easy. — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal. 

We  will  not  believe  the  country  is  get¬ 
ting  back  to  normalcy  until  stories  of 
trans-Atlantic  flights  begin  to  be  carried 
on  page  2. — Mt.  Clement  (Mich.)  Daily 
Leader. 
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Men  and  women  who  do  excel 


ROY  S.  DURSTINE 
Vice  PreeideDt  and  General  Managci 
ATew  York 


PAUL  W.  HAWTHORNE 
Art  Department 
Boston 


The  finest  type  of  agency  service 
grows  out  of  these  conditions:  an  organi¬ 
zation  large  enough  to  provide  a  service 
wide  in  scope,  yet  free  enough  in  its 


JAMES  O.  ADAMS 
Account  RepreceBUtive 
Nmw  York 


work  of  which  each  staff  member  is 

Wk- 

capable.  It  takes  time  and  patience  and 

foresight  and  money  to  build  such  an 

J  •  J 

organization.  But  it  has  been  built. 

ROBERT  P. BAGC 
Account  Rcpreccntmtivo 
Now  York 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

INCORPORATED 

ADVERTISING 


383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

CHICAGO 

McCORMICK  BUILDING 


BOSTON 

lO  STATE  STREET 


BUFFALO 

RAND  BUILDING 
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PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

'C'  O.  BAILEY,  manager  of  the  Mem- 

•  phis  bureau,  United  Press,  returned 
this  week  from  a  two  weeks’  tour  of  the 
Southwest.  Grady  Johnson,  his  assist¬ 
ant,  filled  Bailey’s  place  during  his  ab¬ 
sence. 

Rex  Saffer,  of  the  Jacksonville  bureau, 
Associated  Press,  and  his  family,  have 
left  Orlando  for  Jacksonville,  to  make 
their  home. 

Qiester  Stroughter,  former  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  has  joined  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York. 

Ben  F.  Myer,  feature  service  editor 
in  the  Associated  Press  office  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,_  with  Mrs.  Myer  has  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Jackson  Elliott,  assistant  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Associated  Press,  returned  this 
week  from  a  vacation  at  Lake  Sunapee, 
N.  H.  W.  J.  McCambridge,  traffic  execu¬ 
tive,  returned  from  a  visit  to  Philadelphia 
and  Washington. 

Claries  Stephenson  Smith,  chief  of 
foreign  service  of  the  Associated  Press, 
is  back  at  New  York  headquarters  after 
a  vacation  in  Nova  Scotia. 

P.  1.  Lipsey,  Jr.,  of  the  Associated 
Press  London  office,  has  been  transferred 
to  Geneva  as  correspondent. 

M.  E.  Coleman,  foreign  mail  editor  of 
Associate  Press,  has  returned  from  a 
holiday  in  Wisconsin,  and  A1  Uhl,  A.  P 
cable  editor,  is  making  a  motor  trip  to 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

■pDWARD  DUNNE  of  the  C/uVoi^o- 
Tribune  Syndicate,  to  Miss  Helen 
Burnette  recently. 

Rader  Winget,  formerly  of  the  Indian- 
apolis  Times  but  now  on  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  reportorial  staff,  to  Miss 
Kate  Jane_  Brown  of  (^shen,  Ind.,  in 
San  Antonio  recently. 

William  M.  Thornton,  Austin  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Dallas  News  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  Mrs.  Minnie  Lee  Zimmerman  of 
Cleburne,  former  woman’s  gold  cham¬ 
pion  at  the  University  of  Texas,  Aug. 
26  at  Pecos,  Tex. 

Robert  M.  Tamkin  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  classified  advertising  department 
to  Miss  Florence  Goodman  recently. 

Wilton  A.  Whitcomb,  golf  writer  on 
the  Boston  Globe  and  formerly  on  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Worcester  Telegram, 
to  Miss  Marguerite  Smith  at  Wood- 
stock,  Vt.,  recently. 

^win  A.  Lahey  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  to  Miss  Grace 
Margaret  Seidcheck,  Aug.  24. 

Douglass  Welch,  son  of  C.  B.  Welch, 
editor  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Nezvs- 
Tribune,  to  Miss  Ruth  Hecht  of  Seattle, 
recently.  Welch  is  a  reporter  for  the 
Seattle  Daily  Times. 

Edwin  H.  Rohrbcck,  agricultural  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 


Sally  Ann  Quist,  daughter  of  Oval  Quist,  news  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  poses  on  “Mine,”  the  baby  elephant  bought  with  the  nickels  and 
dimes  of  the  children  of  Iowa. 


DAILIES’  FUND  BOUGHT  BABY  ELEPHANT 


CHILDREN  of  Iowa  have  purchased 
a  two-year-old  baby  elephant  with 
nickels  and  dimes  through  the  help  of 
the  Des  Moities  Register  aftd  Tribune 
and  the  Iowa  State  Fair  board.  The 
elephant  was  purchased  in  (jiermany  and 
reached  Des  Moines  a  few  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  1929  state  fair.  More 
than  25,000  children  were  present  in  the 
fair  grounds  grandstand  when  the  ele¬ 
phant  was  christened. 

Selection  of  the  name  was  made  by 
the  children,  three  Des  Moines  children 


selecting  “Mine”  which  was  chosen  as 
the  winning  name. 

Contributions  of  not  more  than  ten 
cents  from  any  one  boy  or  girl  were 
received  by  the  dailies  as  contributions 
towards  the  payment  for  the  animal. 

The  state  fair  board  has  agreed  to 
keep  the  elephant  and  the  editors  of  the 
papers  hope  to  see  it  become  a  nucleus 
for  a  zoo  in  Des  Moines. 

The  elephant  will  be  available  for  any 
gathering  in  Des  Moines  where  a  large 
crowd  of  children  will  be  present. 


and  former  writer  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  to  Miss  Ruth  Ora  Hyndman,  of 
Capron,  Ill.,  Aug.  29,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride. 

Miss  Milladore  Swecker,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Centralia  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle,  to  Grant  N.  Peterson,  of 
Centralia,  recently. 

Theodore  R.  Hammer,  of  the  editorial 
staffs  Ft.  Madison  (la.)  Evening  Demo¬ 
crat  to  Miss  Harriette  Fitzpatrick,  of 
Ft.  Madison,  in  Des  Moines,  Aug.  30. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

ANTA  ANA  (Cal.)  Times.  64-pagc 
edition  in  celebration  of  the  first  year 
of  publication  under  the  present  manage¬ 
ment  of  M.  C.  and  Dan  E.  Maloney. 

Cresco  (la.)  Plain  Dealer,  published 
by  F.  Dana  Mead,  who  is  also  secretary 
of  the  Howard  County  Fair  association, 
last  week  issued  a  34-page  county  fair 
edition. 

Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald,  40- 
page  si)ecial  edition  Aug.  24.  for  the 
opening  of  the  city’s  new  S3()0,0(K)  10- 
story  community-owned  hotel. 


SCHOOLS 

AUL  BR.AWNER,  assistant  instruc¬ 
tor  in  English  and  journalism  at  the 
State  Teachers  College,  Conway,  Ark., 
has  been  appointed  a  fellow  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  English  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  where  he  will  also  be  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  de- 
gree. 

Miss  Edna  Stephens,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  .\rkansas  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  has  been  app<iinted  teacher  of 
Journalism  in  Mountainair  (N.M.)  High 
School. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

ViJ  G.  SMITH  &  SONS  of  the  Rock 
^  •  Rapids  (la.)  {Reporter,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Review  of  Karl  'W.  Boll, 
formerly  of  Red  Oak.  and  will  merge 
the  two  papers  about  Oct.  1. 


LONDON  EDITOR  RETURNS 

Geoffrey  Beer,  editor  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  sailed  for  home  aboard  the 
Berengaria  last'  week  after  a  short  visit 
to  the  United  States. 


TO  START  AIR  DELIVERY 
WITH  PLANE  SHOW 


McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette  Spon¬ 
sors  Exhibitions  at  Dedication  of 
Airport — Press  Association  Men 
to  Attend 


Inaugurating  regular  newspaper  deliv¬ 
ery  by  airplane,  the  McCook  (Neb.) 
Daily  Gacette  next  week  is  sponsoring 
an  air  show  at  the  American  Legion 
Airport  at  McCook  which  will  be  dedi¬ 
cated  at  the  same  time.  The  air  show 
lasts  two  days.  Sept.  13  and  14,  and  will 
be  attended  by  a  number  of  nationally 
known  aviators  including  Dale  Jackson, 
Forrest  O’Brien  and  Art  Goebel.  Ad¬ 
mission  will  be  free  to  the  public. 

Others  who  will  be  present  include 
Hugh  Baillie,  vice  president  of  the 
United  Press;  Robert  A.  Broad,  Ne¬ 
braska  manager  of  the  Associated  Press ; 
William  Douglas,  NEA  Service,  Inc.; 
Ole  Buck,  field  manager  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  Association,  and  Harry  W. 
King,  president  of  Prudden,  King  & 
Prudden,  newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

In  its  announcement  of  the  show,  the 
Daily  Gazette  points  odt  that  its  aerial 
delivery  service  over  southwestern  Ne¬ 
braska  and  northwestern  Kansas  repre¬ 
sents  “the  first  effort  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  distribute  a  newspaper  over  its 
entire  territory  by  means  of  a  regular 
scheduled  air  route.” 

More  than  50  planes  taking  part  in  the 
first  Nebraska  Air  tour  will  drop  in  on 
the  airport  during  one  day  of  the  show. 
This  good-will  tour  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Government  planes  will  also  be  on  hand 
at  the  show.  Arthur  J.  Weaver,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Nebraska,  and  Clyde  M.  Reed, 
governor  of  Kansas,  are  also  scheduled 
to  apnear. 

The  christening  of  “The  News  Boy,” 
the  Daily  Gazette’s  plane,  will  be  an 
important  feature  of  the  meet.  On  its 
first  trip  over  the  territory,  it  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  six  passenger  ships  carry¬ 
ing  honor  guests.  H.  D.  Strunk  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  McCook 
daily. 


PRICE  JOINS  INQUIRER 

Beginning  Sept.  9,  Warwick  James 
Price,  who  was  recently  appointed  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
will  broadcast  a  25-minute  talk  over 
Radio  Station  WLIT  every  Monday,  in¬ 
terpreting  the  news  of  the  week.  From 
1901  to  1904  Price  was  a  special  corre- 
.spondent  for  the  defunct  Philadelphia 
Press,  and  since  has  been  engaged  in  in¬ 
dependent  magazine  and  newspaper  writ¬ 
ing  on  international  politics  and  literary 
criticism,  and  has  also  delivered  many 
lectures.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
books  of  verse. 


Clean 

Circulation 

Campaigns 

CtOOD  character  is  literally  the 

THE 

foundation  of  this  organization— in  the  men 

1  CHARLES  PARTLOWE 

1  COMPANY 

that  make  it  up,  in  the  VFork  they  do,  and  in 

Occidental  Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 

the  newspapers  they  are  privileged  to  serve* 

Member: 

Better  BimncM  Bureau 

Wire  or  write  for  terms,  open  dates,  etc. 
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IT  ISN'T  WHAT  'r  E  "  THINK 


NOR  WHAT  WE  SAY  THAT  ESTABLISHES 


THE  GOOD  REPUTATION  OF  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESSES 
BUT  IT  IS  WHAT  OTHERS  THINK . 


installation  of 

72  GOSS 

Low  Construction 

Units 

and 

15  Pairs 
Polders 


W  HEN  the  deadline*  comes  at  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  they’ve  turned 
the  power  into  the  big  press  and  she  moves  and 
sings  and  hums  like  a  mess  of  bees  and  papers 
slap  slap  into  the  belt — are  you  nervous  or  worried? 
Can  you  go  on  about  your  business  and  forget  it? 
Are  you  glac/  when  the  run  is  over?  You  can 
turn  your  hack  on  a  GOSS  press  and  forget  it.  Its 
crew  will  deliver  the  edition  on  time,  beautifully 
printed,  unfailingly.  For  a  GOSS  press  is  fine  and 
able  and  fast  and  dependable.  Its  first  cost  is  low; 
its  operating  cost  is  low;  its  depreciation  is  low. 
These  truths  also  have  been  established  by  the  world 
wide  users  of  GOSS  printing  presses. 


There’s  an  installation  of  8  GOSS  Units  and 2  Pairs 
Folders  at  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

GOSS  presses  are  famous  in  small  newspaper  plants,  too.  They 
operate  as  faithfully,  as  fast,  and  at  costs  proportionately  as  low 
as  the  larger  GOSS  installations.  Our  good  reputation  is  due 
to  both  large  and  small  GOSS  plants. 
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MAKING  SMALL  SPACE 
ATTRACT  ATTENTION 


Sport*  Motif  U*ed  in  One  Column, 
Serenty-Line  Copy  for 
Cunninchem  Radio 
Tube* 


An  effective  use  of  sport  illustrations 
in  small  space  (one  column  by  seventy 
lines)  is  shown  in  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  prepared  by  L.  H.  Waldron  and 


One  of  the  Cunningham  ad*  showing 
tienp  with  tennis  action. 


Miss  Jane  Stimson  of  the  L.  H.  Waldron 
Advertising  Agency,  for  E.  T.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Inc.,  makers  of  radio  tubes! 

The  space  available  is  reduced  still 
more  by  the  inclusion  of  a  good-sized 
drawing  of  a  radio  tube  in  each  adver¬ 
tisement  ;  yet  action  sketches  in  each 
case  suggest  the  sports  which  may  be 
followed  by  radio.  Wording  is,  of 
course,  held  to  a  minimum. 

In  one  drawing,  ?  baseball  player  is 
swinging  his  bat.  In  another,  a  crew 
is  shown  in  action.  In  another,  a  foot¬ 
ball  man  takes  the  space,  with  a  pursuing 
player  glimpsed  over  his  shoulder.  A 
golfer  is  surrounded  by  suggestive 
circles. 

The  wording  follows  the  sport  idea. 
“For  perfect  team-work,  see  that  your 
set  is  equipped  throughout  with  Cun¬ 
ningham  radio  tubes,”  is  the  whole  mes¬ 
sage  in  one.  “A  clear  field  ahead,  with 
Cunningham  radio  tubes  on  duty,”  says 
another.  “As  accurate  as  a  hole  in  one,” 
says  a  third.  In  some  instances,  space 
has  been  left  for  the  insertion  of  names 
of  players  locally  famous. 

The  advertisements  are  part  of  a 
series  apj^ring  once  a  week  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  holidays,  in  .SOO  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country.  Large 
space  has  been  used  from  time  to  time. 


Time-O-Stat  Name*  Agency 

Freeze-Vogel-Leopold,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  b^n  appoint^  to  han¬ 
dle  the  account  of  the  Time-O-Stat 
Controls  company  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  automatic  controls,  mercury 
switches  and  unit  heaters. 


LENT  JOINS  N.  Y.  AGENCY 

Henry  B.  Lent,  formerly  with  the 
Gundlach  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  now  with  Anderson,  Davis  & 
Hyde,  New  York  agency. 


BRIGGS  JOINS  ERICKSON 


Name  A**i*taBt  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  N.  Y.  Agency 

Stanford  Briggs  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Erickson  company. 
New  York. 

Mr.  Briggs  is  a  former  director  of  the 
H.  K.  McCann  company  where  he  served 
as  executive  in  charge  of  art  and  copy. 
Upon  resigning  from  the  McCann  com¬ 
pany  Mr.  Briggs  organized  the  art 
agency  known  as  Staifford  Briggs  Inc. 
which  he  recently  strfd  to  Byron  Mus- 
ser  Inc. 

For  the  past  year  Mr.  Briggs  has  been 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Briggs  &  Varley  advertising  agency  of 
New  York. 


Cnstollini  In  Now  York 

William  A.  A.  Castellini,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  dedication  ceremonies  of 
the  Ohio  river  for  the  official  opening  of 
the  $125,000,000  government  improve¬ 
ments  by  President  Hoover  on  Oct.  IS, 
left  Cincinnati  last  week  for  New  York 
City.  Castellini  is  account  executive  for 
the  Archer  Advertising  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  public  relations  director  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Advertisers  Club. 


Kelly,  Spline  St  Wntidn*  Named 

Palmer’s  Skin  Success,  owned  by  E.  T. 
Browne  Drug  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  appointed  Kelly,  Spline  &  Watkins, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency,  to 
direct  the  advertising  of  Palmer’s  Skin 
Success  products.  The  Allison  Drug 
Co.,  controlling  a  chain  of  sixteen  drug 
stores  in  New  York  City,  has  also  given 
their  advertising  to  Kelly,  Spline  &  Wat¬ 
kins. 


Bourland  Join*  Alemite 

Hal  M.  Bourland,  formerly  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  later  publicity  director  of  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  Agricultural  Foundation,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  Alemite 
Corporation  with  offices  in  Chicago. 


Rick  With  Lord  &  Thoma* 

Harvey  A.  Rick,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  Chicago  manager  of  the  George 
L.  Dyer  Company,  has  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  staff  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan 
ss  account  executive. 


Alemite  Appoint*  T ouxalin 

The  Charles  H.  Touzalin  agency,  7 
South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  has  se¬ 
cured  the  advertising  account  of  the 
Alemite  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
makers  and  distributors  of  Alemite 
lubricating  systems,  effective  Jan.  1. 


Chilton  Pen  Name*  Buck 

The  Chilton  Pen  Company  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  appointed  the  Glen  Buck  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency 
to  handle  its  advertising  account. 


McEndree  Now  Service  Director 

H.  G.  McEndree  has  been  appointed 
director  of  service  of  both  the  (Chicago 
and  Detroit  offices  of  the  Van  Allen 
agency,  with  which  he  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  for  some  time  as  assistant  to  the 
president. 


TO  BUILD  NEW  PLANT 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  a  new 
newspaper  building  to  be  erected  on 
Stoneman  avenue  for  the  Alhambra 
(Cal.)  Post-Advocate.  The  building  will 
cost  approximately  $25,000. 


VISITING  PACIFIC  COAST 

Ann  Monahan,  classified  advertising 
manager  for  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Tele- 
(fram-Seu’s,  has  left  for  a  three  months 
trip  to  California. 


JOINS  JOURNALISM  FACULTY 

Miss  Edith  Marken,  formerly  society 
editor  of  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Olobe- 
Gazette,  joins  the  faculty  of  the  school 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  this  fall.  She  is  to  teach  copy¬ 
reading. 


Writer*  Open  Tee  Room 

Mrs.  Josephine  P.  Ellis,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every 
Evening,  and  her  assistant,  Mrs.  Helen 
Barrett,  have  left  the  staff  of  the  paper, 
after  long  service,  to  conduct  a  tea  room 
business  in  Wilmington. 


Join*  Seattle  Daily 

Kathryn  Allen  has  been  added  to  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer.  She  was  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  Taft  (Cal.)  Oil  Fields 
Dispatch. 


AD  TIPS 


Ajax  AilTartidnr  Asaacy.  232  Madison  STcnnc, 
New  York.  Placing  account  for  the  Saranac 
Pulp  A  Paper  Company,  Plattsburgh,  N.  T. 

V.  W,  Ayer  A  Son,  Washington  Square,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Again  making  newspaper  contracts  for 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Also  placing  orders  with  newspapers  In  yarlons 
sections  for  the  George  Weston  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany,  Watertown,  Massachnsett*. 

Brandt  AdTertlaing  Company,  Tribune  Tower, 
Chicago.  Has  secured  account  of  the  0-Cedar 
Corporation,  mops  and  polish,  Chicago. 

Glen  Buck  Company,  55  Bast  Washington 
street,  Chicago.  Has  secured  account  of  the 
Chilton  Pen  Company,  Boston. 

CaoU,  Warwick  A  Cooil,  Ino.,  247  Park  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Has  secured  account  of  the 
George  Washington  Coffee  Ref.  Company,  Morris 
Plains,  N.  J. 

Oritohlleld  A  Co.,  14  East  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago.  Now  handling  account  for  the  Kala- 
masoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company,  Kala- 
masoo,  Michigan. 

William  H.  Denney  Company,  461  Eighth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Has  secured  account  of  the 
Imperial  Cruises,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Dorland  Advertiaing  Agency,  101  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  Now  placing  account  for  the  Eton 
Products,  Inc.,  Newark,  N,  J. 

FoAaral  Advertising  Agency,  6  East  30th 
street.  New  York.  Placing  4.200-llne  orders 
with  newspapers  In  various  sections  for  the 
American  Safety  Rasor  Corporation,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Fonda-Haupt  Company,  286  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York.  Again  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  In  selected  sections  for  the  Daniel  Hays 
Company,  Gloversvllle,  N.  Y. 

Harry  K.  Frost  Company,  260  Tremont  street. 
Boston.  Now  placing  account  for  the  Kleistone 
Rubber  Company,  Warren,  R.  I. 

Williams  A  Cunnyngham,  Inc,,  6  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Again  placing  copy  with 
newspapers  In  various  sections  for  the  Ali  Ameri¬ 
can  Mohawk  Corporation,  radio.  Obicago. 

Hanff-lletxger,  Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New 
York.  Again  placing  orders  with  newspapers 
for  the  Texas  Company,  New  York. 

E.  T,  Howard  Company,  420  Lexington  ave¬ 
nue.  New  York.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  generally  for  L.  E.  Waterman  Com- 
pan.v.  Waterman  Ideal  Fountain  Pens,  New 
York. 

H.  W,  Kastor  A  Sons  Advertising  Company, 
I.ytton  Building,  Chicago.  Has  secured  account 
of  the  Reliance  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago. 

Joseph  Katz  Company,  16  E.  Mount  Vernon 
Place,  Baltimore,  Md.  Again  renewing  news¬ 
paper  contracts  for  the  Sealpax  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland. 

McKee  A  Albright,  1528  Walnut  street.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Has  secured  account  of  the  Wilbur- 
Suchard  Chocolate  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Matos  Advertiaing  Company,  Bulletin  Build¬ 
ing,  Pliiladelphia.  Renewing  newspaper  con- 
tracta  for  T.  J.  Doyle,  Philadelphia. 

Philip  J.  Meany  Company,  210  West  Seventh 
street,  Ia>a  Angeles.  Again  placing  copy  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for  the  California 
Crushed  Fruit  Corporation,  I>os  Angeles. 

Pedlar  A  Ryan,  Inc.,  2.'0  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  account  for  the  Glaso  Company, 
manicure  specialties.  New  York. 

Frank  Prosbrey  Company,  342  Madison  svenue. 
New  York.  Has  secured  account  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Metal  Works,  Philadelphia. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company.  342  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Again  placing  newspaper 
schedules  for  the  General  Cigar  Company,  New 
York. 

Robinson,  Ligbtfoot  A  Co,,  1  Madison  avenue. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  Young 
A  Gridin  Coffee  Company,  "Franco  American 
Coffee.”  New  York. 

Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  Inc.,  131  West  31st  street. 
New  York.  PIscIng  account  for  the  Visa  Com¬ 
pany,  mayonnaise,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bmitk,  Sturgis  A  Moore,  Inc.,  171  Madison 
svenue.  New  York.  Now  placing  account  for 
the  Japan  Tourist  Bureau,  New  York. 

Dnitod  Statos  Advortising  Corporation,  250 
West  57th  street.  New  York.  Making  contracts 
with  newspapers  in  various  sections  for  I-ehn  A 
Fink  Products  Company,  New  York. 
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N  EFFICIENTLY  EQUIPPED  PROOF  ROOM 
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TO  design  and  build  equipment  to  meet  tbe  increasing  daily  demand 
lor  speed  and  sbort-cuts  in  production  in  the  modern,  up-to-date 

newspaper  and  job-printing  plant,  is  no  mean  accomplishment. 

«  •  « 

Appreciating  this,  our  organization  consisting  ol  the  most  seasoned 
engineers  and  designers  have  developed  a  product  which  cannot  be 
equalled  in  working  efficiency  or  design.  By  combining  their  genius 
with  superintendents  and  master  mechanics  in  the  art  of  building  fine 
steel  furniture,  we  are  able  to  offer  to  the  discriminating  buyer,  steel 
composing,  press  and  bindery  equipment  that  stands  apart  in  utility, 
style  and  beauty.  Second  to  none.  That  is  why  Printcraft  Redu-Cost 
Products  are  finding  such  universal  acceptance. 

BERRY-MINGLE  CO  ■  INC. 

DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  PRINTING  FURNITURE 

175  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  •  FLATIRON  BLDG.  AT  23rd  ST. 
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TTiU  G*E  caMHn  immersiort  unit 
made  electric  aterooiTPc  melting 
the  tremendou*  succeM  that  it  is. 
More  than  1Z5  newspapers  have 
already  electrified  their  furnaces 
with  these  simple  yet  highly  effi¬ 
cient  units.  They  can  be  used 
with  any  type  of  furnace 


This  G'E  cast-in  immersion  unit 
has  made  electric  melting  of 
electrotype  metal  an  outstand¬ 
ing  success.  It  is  cast  in  various 
shapes  to  fit  any  type  of  furnace. 
(Tlie  four  units  illustrated  here* 
with  represent  only  a  few  of  a 
complete  line  suitable  for  every 
application  of  Electric  Heat) 


The  G'E  cartridge  unit 
is  ideally  suited  where 
a  handful  of  concen¬ 
trated  heat  is  needed 
in  printing  equipment. 
These  units  warm  the 
dies  in  the  new  Lud¬ 
low  Elrod 


The  G-E  strip  heater  is 
used  for  scorchers,  warm¬ 
ing  tables,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  which  util  izes  heated, 
flat  or  curved,  metal  sur¬ 
faces 


Electrically  heated  plate  whirler,  manufactured  by 
Louis  Lorenx  and  Co.  of  New  York  City.  A  New 
York  Times  installation 


Electrically  heated  flat-casting  furnace  at  the 
Detroit  Times 


Electrically  heated  electrotype  furnace  at  Law¬ 
rence  Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


These  electric  units  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  use  Electric  Heat.  Simply  slip 
them  into  your  present  fuel -fired  equip¬ 
ment,  connect  them  to  the  circuit,  touch  a 
button — and  you  have  Electric  Heat.  (In 
some  of  the  biggest  jobs.  General  Electric 
has  changed  the  plant  to  Electric  Heat 
over  a  week-end) 

Electric  Heat  is  heat  at  its  best — the  mod¬ 
ern  heat  that  improves  quality — reduces 
over-all  operating  costs — brings  cleanliness, 
safety,  and  comfort  to  the  casting  and 
typesetting  rooms—releases  operators  for 
other  work — speeds  up  production — steps 
up  the  morale  of  the  plant — and  definitely 


identifies  the  user  as  a  progressive, 
forward-looking  printer  or  publisher. 

With  these  and  similar  General  Electric 
units,  you  can  have  Electric  Heat  in  your 
stereotype  furnaces,  electrotyp>e  furnaces, 
flat-  and  pig-casting  furnaces,  scorchers, 
plate-whirlers.  Intertype  and  Monotype 
machines.  Monarch  Monometers,  Ludlow 
Elrods,  and  in  practically  every  device 
that  utilizes  heat. 


Let  the  next  step  in  your  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  be  the  adoption  of  Electric  Heat.  A 
well-trained  heating  specialist  is  at  your 
service  in  your  nearest  G-E  office. 


Electrically  heated  matrix  scorchers  at 
the  Cleveland  Press 


Electrically  heated  Intertype  machines  at  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Times.  (All  electric  Intertypc  machines  employ  G'E  units) 


Electrically  heated  Lanston  Monotype  machines  at  the  Maqua 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


e  furnace  at  the  Chicago 
lews 


Electrically  heated  stereotyf 
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UNCOLN  B.  FRAZIER 


Former  Publisher  of  Aurora  (III.) 

Daily  News  Dies  Saddenly 

Lincoln  B.  Frazier,  58,  publisher  of 
the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Daily  News  until  that 
publication  was  consolidated  with  the 
Aurora  Beacon  in  1912,  died  suddenly  in 
an  Aurora  hospital  Aug.  30  following  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  was  talking  to 
a  friend  on  a  business  street  in  Aurora 
when  he  was  stricken  and  fell  to  the 
sidewalk,  unconscious.  He  died  an  hour 
later. 

Mr.  Frazier  was  a  son  of  the  late  W. 
S.  Frazier,  for  years  publisher  of  the 
Aurora  Daily  News  and  founder  of  the 
Frazier  Carriage  company,  which  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  racing  sulkies  in  the 
world.  The  son  succeeded  to  the  father’s 
controlling  interest  in  the  Aurora  news¬ 
paper  on  the  latter’s  death  in  1905. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Plumb  Frazier,  Mr.  Frazier  is  survived 
by  three  children,  Donald,  Lincoln  B., 
Jr.,  and  Mary. 


CLARENCE  B.  STROHN 


Vice-Pr*sident  of  Elgin  (III.)  Conrier- 
Newt  Dies  at  52 

Clarence  B.  Strohn,  vice-president  of 
the  Elgin  (111.)  Courier-News,  and  a 
brother-in-law  of  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley, 
owner  of  newspapers  in  Aurora,  Elgin 
and  Joliet,  Ill.,  and  various  cities  in 
California,  died  Sunday,  Sept.  1,  at  his 
home  in  Aurora.  He  had  bwh  ill  but  a 
few  days  and  death  was  attributed  to 
heart  failure  and  pleurisy.  He  was  52 
years  old. 

Mr.  Strohn  was  formerly  treasurer  of 
the  Western  United  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  of  which  his  brother-in-law 
was  the  head,  but  of  late  years  had  been 
associated  with  the  newspaper  enter¬ 
prises  of  Col.  Copley.  He  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Leland  Stanford  University  where 
he  attained  prominence  in  athletics. 


MRS.  JOSEPHINE  H.  MURPHY 

Mrs.  Josephine  Hopkins  Murphy, 
widow  of  the  late  W.  J.  Murphy,  former 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
died  of  bronchial  pneumonia  Aug.  27  in 
a  Minneapolis  hospital.  Mrs.  Murphy 
was  born  in  Chicago  in  1862.  She  was 
married  to  Mr.  Murphy  in  1886.  The 
couple  lived  for  a  time  in  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D.,  moving  to  Minneapolis  in  1889, 
when  Mr.  Murphy  first  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Tribune,  which  he 
shortly  afterwards  purchased.  Following 
Mr.  Murphy’s  death  in  1918,  Mrs. 
Murphy  lived  for  several  years  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  She  is  survived  by  a  son,  Kings¬ 
ley,  who  holds  an  interest  in  the  Tribune, 
a  daughter,  Charlotte,  and  a  sister,  Sarah 
Hopkins  of  Chicago. 


BEDFORD  CODRINGTON 

Bedford  Codrington,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man.  who  w’as  formerly  connected 
with  the  New  York  Morning  Sun  and 
the  New  York  Herald,  but  for  the  past 
three  years  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Elisabeth  (N.J.)  Journal,  died  in 
Elizabeth  General  Hospital  on  Sept.  3, 
when  he  suffered  a  relapse  following  an 
operation.  Surviving  Mr.  Codrington,  who 
for  a  number  of  years  was  a  mining  news 
expert  in  the  West  and  had  also  worked 
on  several  up-state  New  York  papers, 
are  his  widow,  two  sons,  a  sister  and  a 
brother. 


REV.  C.  F.  DONOVAN 

The  Rev.  Cornelius  F.  Donovan,  54, 
managing  editor  of  The  New  World,  a 
Catholic  publication,  died  Aug.  30  in 
Chicago,  after  a  week’s  illness.  A  chap¬ 
lain  in  the  world  war,  the  editor-priest 
was  prominent  in  American  Legion 
circles. 


DIES  IN  MOUNTAIN  CLIMB 

Caught  in  a  blizzard  while  attempting 
to  scale  Mt.  Shuksan.  Wash.,  recently, 
K,  Furuya,  staff  artist  for  the  Seattle 
Norik  Amerioem  limes. 
cation,  died  of  cold  and  exhaustion.  He 
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had  joined  three  other  climbers  when 
the  blizzard  broke,  and  became  unable  to 
continue  without  their  help.  He  died 
while  the  party  stopped  on  a  ledge  to 
rest.  The  other  three  pressed  on,  one  of 
them  dying  on  the  way. 


CHARLES  A.  WOOD 

Charles  Austin  Wood,  Civil  War 
veteran  and  formerly  riitor  of  the 
Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Star,  died  at  Provi¬ 
dence  Aug.  30,  at  the  age  of  89.  He 
was  formerly  publisher  of  the  Hudson 
(N.Y.)  Enterprise  for  nearly  25  years, 
and  later  was  executive  head  of  the 
Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury  and  the 
Fitchburg  paper.  He  was  founder  of  the 
Hudson  paper.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  books,  including  a  history  of 
Concord,  Mass. 


^faituarp 


A  RTHUR  G.  DAWSON,  publisher  of 
the  Buffalo  Daily  Live  Stock  Record, 
died  suddenly  while  swimming  at  Point 
Abino,  Ont.,  near  that  city,  Aug.  31. 
Heart  failure  is  believed  to  have  caused 
Mr.  Dawson’s  death. 

John  C.  Hosterman,  56,  for  30  years 
editor  of  the  Millheim  (Pa.)  Journal 


died  at  his  home  there  Aug.  21  after  an 
illness  of  two  years.  He  sold  the  paper 
last  July. 

Mrs  Kate  H.  Boynton,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oroville  (Cal.)  Register, 
died  recently. 

Hikam  Eugene  Hoard,  former  editor 
of  a  Montevideo,  Minn.,  newsp^r  and 
once  president  of  the  Minnesota  Editorial 
Association,  died  Aug.  25  at  Pomona, 
Cal.,  at  the  age  of  86.  Mr.  Hoard  was 
Minnesota  state  senator  in  1887  and  1889. 
The  body  was  sent  to  Stockbridge,  N. 
Y.,  his  birthplace,  for  burial.  He  had 
resided  in  Pomona  nine  years. 

Miss  Mattie  M.  Boteler,  70,  for  16 
years  editor  of  Lookout  and  for  35 
years  with  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Standard  Publishing  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  died  in  Cincinnati  Aug.  28.  She 
was  the  author  of  12  books. 

Mrs.  Katharixe  Frances  Griffin, 
authority  on  Irish  history  for  a  quarter- 
century  and  mother  of  John  Howard 
Griffin,  special  writer  for  the  Boston 
Herald,  died  Monday  in  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mark  Forrest,  72,  artist,  poet  and 
writer,  died  in  Milwaukee  Monday  of 
hardening  of  the  arteries.  A  picturesque 
figure  on  the  streets  for  40  years,  always 
wearing  a  black  slouch  hat,  carrying  an 
ornate  cane  and  smoking  a  stogie,  cov¬ 
ered  with  an  Inverness  cape  in  winter, 
he  was  a  daily  visitor  to  the  Press  Club 


and  a  regular  contributor  to  its  ptibTi- 
cation.  Once  a  Year.  He  had  been  editor 
of  Whist,  official  magazine  of  the 
American  Whist  League 

Alton  Packard,  59,  former  CHiicago 
cartoonist  died  Aug.  29,  at  a  hospital  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  He  achieved 
considerable  renown  as  a  cartoonist  for 
the  old  Chicago  Times  and  Chicago 
Sunday  Blade.  He  had  also  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal  and 
the  Dayton  Herald.  He  moved  to  Okla¬ 
homa  City  in  1895. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dixon,  mother  of  Diar- 
muid  E.  Dixon,  managing  editor  of  the 
Jamaica  (N.Y.)  Long  Island  Press,  died 
at  her  home  in  Dublin,  Aug.  31. 

William  W.  Swadley,  widely  known 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  marine  photog¬ 
rapher,  died  -in  San  Francisco  Aug. 
6.  He  did  considerable  work  for  San 
Francisco  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Susie  Moore  Emerson,  mother 
of  Miss  Marion  Emerson,  who  is  known 
to  readers  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.l 
Sunday  Telegram  as  “Nancy  Burncoat,” 
died  at  Worcester  Aug.  28. 

Chester  Cheney,  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  composing  room, 
and  his  wife,  Leonore  Oieney,  were 
killed  when  an  interurban  train  struck 
the  automobile  in  which  they  were  riding 
through  Michigan  City,  Ind 


There  is  a  Year-round  Market 

including  the  **City  of  Diversified  Industries*^ 

IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 


THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Albauiy  Emlnf  News  is  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  si  Brooklyn  Daily  Eafle  ss  Olean  Herald 
Elmira  Star-Cazette-Advertisar  Elmira  Sunday  Tclecram  Newburfh  Beacon-News 

Ithaca  Journal-News  ss  Malone  Telegram  :s  Ofdensburf  Republican-Journal 
Rochester  Donsocrat  A  Ckiwnicle  s  s  Plainfield,  N.  J»  Courier-News 
Rochester  Times-Unlen  s:  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 

I  Roproaonto3~tiy  3.  P.  McKinNEY  9l  SON — Now  YorR  —  Chicago — San  FrancUeo 


The  prosperity  of 
this  territory  is 
proverbial.  Its 
population  of 
700,000  people 
has  $490,982,- 
549.00  on  deposit 
in  banks. 

This  market  is 
made  up  of  49 
suburban  towns  of 
1 000  or  more,  all 
magrietized  into  a 
trade  area  by  the 
hub  city. 


Eastman  Kodak  Co,  employs 


ROCHESTER 


For  97  Years 


Onm  of  Amorica  M 


PRESTIGE 


Nowtpapora 


Known  as  the  “City  of  Di- 
versified  Industries.” 
Rochester’s  1450  factories 
pay  74,527  regular  em¬ 
ployes  $113,5  64,461 
yearly  in  wages. 


Brittirrm! 


12,000  in  Rochester 

World-famous  manufactur¬ 
ers  located  in  Rochester 
are:  Kodak,  Bausch  & 
Lomb,  Stromberg-Carlson, 
General  Railway  Signal 
Co.,  Fashion  Park,  Yaw- 
man  and  Erbe,  Stein-Bloch 
and  many  others. 


LYNN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


NCI2TMEASTEI2N  AEVEETISINS  /AGENCY 

INC. 


The  Northeastern  Advertising  Agency  enjoys  not  only 
the  advantage  of  ample  finances  and  credit  but  also  the 
exceptional  advantage  of  the  successful  experience  in 
building  the  Pinkham  business  to  one  of  the  largest  in 
America. 

We  feel  that  other  companies  will  be  prompt  to  take 
advantage  of  the  successful  Pinkham  experience  now 
available  through  the  Northeastern  Advertising  Agency. 


The  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  Medicine  Company  has  been 
doing  business  with  many  newspaper  publishers  for 
more  than  forty  years  and  today  spends  $1,500,000  annu¬ 
ally  for  newspaper  space. 


/ 
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STUDENTS  PUBLISHED 
STATE  FAIR  DAILY 


Seren  Indiana  UniTeraity  Under¬ 
graduate*  in  Charge  of  Edition* 
at  Indianapoli*  Expo*ition, 
Sept.  1-6 


Seven  college  students  conducted  in 
Indianapolis  from  Sept.  1  to  6,  the  an¬ 
nual  state  fair  edition  of  the  Indiana 
Daily  Student. 

The  students,  six  boys  and  one  girl, 
all  are  under-graduates  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  where  they  are  enrolled  in  the 
journalism  department.. 

All  the  various  phases  of  the  editorial 
side  of  newspaper  were  shown.  Some 
of  the  seven  were  reporters  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  multitude  of  activities  at  the 
fair  grounds.  They  wrote  the  news 
stories  at  the  grounds  where  an  ofiice 
was  maintained  for  them  in  the  Indiana 
university  building.  Two  others  were 
copy  readers,  reading  and  writing  heads 
for  64  or  more  columns  of  news.  An 
Associated  Press  service  was  maintained, 
giving  the  crowds  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news. 

The  copy  was  assembled  and  printed 
at  the  Daily  Student  plant  at  Indiana 
University  in  Bloomington.  Two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  went  to  Bloomington 
each  night  to  make  up  the  paper,  of 
which  approximately  2,000  copies  were 
printed  daily,  and  taken  back  to  Indian¬ 
apolis  by  bus,  and  distributed  free  of 
charge  to  fair  visitors  the  next  morning. 

Some  members  of  the  staff  had  had 
experience  on  newspapers.  The  staff 
uras  composed  of  Franklin  K.  Mullin  of 
Rushville.  Ind.,  editor-in-chief,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  V^usfiTnlle  Re¬ 
publican;  Griffith  B.  Niblack  of  Wheat- 
land,  member  of  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  formerly  reporter 
on  the  Indianapolis  News;  Kevin  D. 
Brosnan,  Carl  G.  Brecht  and  Robert 
Pebworth.  all  of  Indianapolis;  Stanley 
Cooper  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  and  Fern  Mc- 
Comb  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Miss  Mc- 
Comb  was  editor  of  the  summer  edition 
of  the  Daily  Student. 

The  state  fair  edition  was  established 
for  the  eighth  annual  time  this  year. 
Professor  Joseph  I.  Wright  was  faculty 
supervisor. 


NAMEPLATE  TELLS  STORY 


Mandan  (N.D.)  Pioneer  Embelli*he* 
Headline  With  Hi*toricaI  Symbol* 

A  newspaper  headline  was  recently 
adopted  by  the  Mandan  (N.D.)  Pioneer 
which  symbolizes  the  eventful  history  of 
the  state  as  well  as  pointing  out  indus¬ 
trial  achievements  and  possibilities.  _  A 
steam  locomotive  in  the  center  points 
out  that  Mandan  is  a  railroad  terminus, 
while  two  parallel  white  lines  represent¬ 
ing  railroad  tracks  running  through  the 
heading  emphasizes  this  point  further. 
The  locomotive  is  shown  in  a  circle  run¬ 
ning  through  farm  lands  on  one  side  and 
through  brick  kiln  and  coal  stipple  on 
the  other.  To  either  side  of  the  circle 
are  Indians  and  frontiersmen.  At  either 
extremity  of  the  heading  are  shown 
Mandan  Indian  lodges. 

W.  C.  Tostevin,  secretary  of  the 
Pioneer  Publishing  Company,  in  telling 
of  the  change  in  heading,  said  that  al¬ 
though  embellishing  the  name  plate  was 
taboo  nowadays,  the  Pioneer  executives 
thought  they  had  too  big  an  opportunity 
to  miss. 

“Mandan  has  an  interesting  history,” 
he  said,  “and  like  other  western  cities  we 
just  had  to  tell  the  world  about  it.” 


SAFEGUARDS  PRESSMEN 

To  eliminate  further  the  possibility  of 
injury  to  pressmen,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  recently  installed  feralun  plates  on 
the  stereotype  plate  conyeyor  in  the  black 
pressroom.  The  plates  have  a  rough 
tread  and  form  a  cover  over  the  con¬ 
veyor.  over  which  it  is  often  necessary 
for  the  men  to  climb  when  working 
around  the  presses.  The  oil  from  the 
<  presses  previously  made  the  cony^or 
■  corver  very  slick  and  -hazardous.  - 


PICKING  PRIZE  PLAY 


Twenty-five  Const  Dramatic  Critic* 
Named  a*  Judge* 

Twenty-five  dramatic  critics  of  the 
Pacific  coast  are  acting  as  judges  in  the 
Henry  Duffy  Play  contest,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted  by  the  Henry  Duffy  Play- 
ers  to  find  suitable  three-act  comedy  ma¬ 
terial.  A  prize  of  $1,000  is  being  of¬ 
fered  for  the  best  play  submitted.  Rules 
governing  the  contest  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Henry  Duffy  Players,  Inc.,  Al¬ 
catraz  ThMtre,  San  Francisco. 

Dramatic  critics  acting  as  judges  are: 
Eyerhardt  Armstrong,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer;  Eleanor  Barnes,  Los 


Angeles  (Cal.)  Illustrated  Daily  News; 
Harrison  Carroll,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Evening  Herald;  Mrs.  Myrtle  Couche, 
Portland  (Ore.)  News;  Dean  Collins; 
Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram;  Doris  Denbo, 
Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen;  Palmer  Hoyt, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian;  Richard 
Hayes,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times;  Harold 
Hunt,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal;  W.  W. 
Hindley,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review;  Miss  Hughston,  San  Jose 
(Cal.)  Mercury-Herald;  Fred  Johnson, 
San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Call;  Florence 
Lawrence,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Exam¬ 
iner;  Monroe  Lathrop,  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Express;  Harry  Mills.  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Star;  Llewellyn  Miller.  Los 
Angeles  (Cal.)  Record;  Edwin  Martin. 


^HoRywood  (CaTT)"  News;  ”Lutfief  W. 
Rood,  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union;  Wood 
Soanes,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune;  Cur¬ 
ran  D.  Swint,  San  Francisco  (Cal.) 
Daily  News;  Don  Short,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Evening  Tribune;  Edgar  Waite, 
San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Examiner;  George 
C.  Warren,  San  Francisco  (Cal.) 
Chronicle;  Richard  West,  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Post-Enquirer. 


NAMES  PAUL  CORNELL  AGENCY 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  successor  of  Wm.  A. 
Rogers,  Ltd.,  has  appointed  the  Paul 
Cornell  Company,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  to  direct  their  account. 


and  this  is  Buffalo! 


Drug  Store  and  Medical  Advertising 

Seven  Months — January  to  July  1929 

FIGURES  BY  MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


Tim 

\es 

Courier- 

Express 

Advertiser 

mws 

Daily 

Sunday 

Daily 

Sunday 

Buffalo  Pharmaceutical* . 

71,456 

2,464 

Delaware  Drug  Co . 

420 

Dexter  Pharmacy  .  . . 

820 

Harvey  &  Carey . 

16,860 

1 6,606 

344 

Horowitz  Pharmacy . . 

417 

30 

Liggett’s  Drug  Store . 

35,664 

29,867 

Main  Drug  Co . 

616 

'616 

2,160 

McKesson  Service . 

2,156 

Park  Pharmacy . 

32 

Statler  Pharmacy . 

184 

Standard  Pharmacv . 

30 

Seward  Pharmacy . 

30 

Stoddart  Brothers . 

15,710 

6,467 

3,464 

Singer  Drug  Store . 

368 

Total  Drug  Store  Advertising. . . . 

72,522 

125,429 

2,464 

2,902 

3,436 

Dept.  Store  Drugs . 

2,230 

i;340 

375 

100 

602 

Dept.  Store  Toilet  Goods . 

30,075 

22,003 

7,699 

22,172 

9,419 

National  Medical . 

378,504 

279,983 

33,776 

60,456 

52,133 

National  Toilet  Goods . 

217,833 

117,222 

9,777 

30,316 

52,218 

Grand  Total . 

701,174 

545,887 

54,091 

11.5,946 

117,808 

Per  cent,  of  total  drug  advertising. 

appearing  in  each  newspaper. . . 

45.6% 

36.6% 

3 . 6% 

7.0% 

7.2% 

* - Buffalo  Pharmaceutical  advertising  in  Daily  Times  is  a  special  syndicated 

co-operative  series  of  full  pages,  paid  for  by  individual  druggists.  It  is  a  special  page 
proposition  of  non-mercantile  character.  Excluding  this  linage,  the  spread  between 
the  News  and  other  papers  is  far  in  excess  of  the  nine  per  cent,  shown  in  the  above 
tabulation. 


You,  too,  can  cover  Buffalo  by  the  use  of  The 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Circulation  Over  168,000  Copies  Daily 


National  Representatives 

Kelly-Smith  Company 

New  Tork  Chicago  Philadelphia _  Detroit  Boeton  Atlanta 
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BE  PREPARED  AGAINST  THE 
LOSSES  AND  WORRIES 

i  • 

OF  BREAKDOWNS 


The  wise,  far-seeing  publisher  insures  himself  against 
breakdowns  and  resultant  tie-ups  with  a  reserve  stock 
of  Hoe  replacement  or  repair  parts.  While  Hoe  con¬ 
stantly  strives  to  obtain  better  materials  and  improve 
the  workmanship  of  Hoe  presses  a  certain  amount 
of  wear  is  inevitable.  Do  not  wait  until  the 
parts  break  and  cause  serious  damage  to  the 
press,  resulting  in  a  delayed  edition.  Re¬ 
place  the  parts  before  tlcity  break.  It  is 
the  overlooking  of  the  little  things 
that  very  often  causes  the  seri¬ 
ous  breakdowns  and  tie-ups. 

Order — today — a  stock  of 
genuine  Hoe  parts  and 
you’ll  be  ready  if  the 
breakdown 
comes : 


Write  the  Hoe  Service  and  Repair  Department.  They 
will  be  glad  to  advise  with  you  on  the  parts  you  will 
require  for  your  equipment. 


R.  HOE  CO.,  INC., 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS  LONDON 
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P  O  S  T-REVOLUTION ARY 
DAILY  DISCOVERED 


Liquor  Adrertisements  Plentiful  in 
Dunlap’*  American  Adrertiter 
for  March  11,  1793 — New* 
Scarce 


A  copy  of  Dunlap’s  American  Daily 
Advertiser  dated  March  11,  1793,  has 
come  to  light  through  its  possession  by 
Hari^  C.  Gaskell,  a  Rochester,  N.  H., 
auctioneer,  and  is  arousing  much  interest 
among  New  Hampshire  newspaper  men. 
The  place  of  publication  is  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  paper  but  it  is 
presumed  it  was  publish^  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  paper  consists  of  four  pages  with 
five  columns  on  a  page,  each  column 
being  two  and  three-eighths  inches  wide 
and  18  inches  long.  The  first  and  last 
pages  are  composed  of  advertisements 
entirely,  all  sm^l,  one  or  two  inches  in 
length. 

The  reading  matter  consisted  of  one 
communication  of  more  than  a  column, 
five  columns  of  the  debates  in  Congress, 
a  resume  of  the  doings  of  the  legislature, 
ship,  news,  and  letters  from  London, 
Baltimore  and  Richmond.  News,  as  it  is 
now  known,  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence. 

Liquor  advertisements  were  plentiful, 
including  copy  for  Jamaica  spirits,  port 
wines,  Teneriffe  wines,  old  Madeira,  all 
brands  of  rum,  Holland  gin,  etc.  “Genu¬ 
ine  Weston’s  Snuff”  furnished  the  head¬ 
line  for  one  store  ad,  which  splurged 
w'ith  a  space  three  and  one-half  inches 
long.  One  “to  let”  ad  advertised  a 
cellar,  large,  airy  and  dry,  floored  with 
oak  planks,  which  would  contain  about 
80  puncheons  of  rum.  Another  little 
ad  read:  “For  sale,  the  time  of  a  healthy 
colored  wench  that  has  eight  years  and 
seven  months  to  serve.”  Another  adver¬ 
tised  similarly  a  healthy  colored  wench 
that  had  ten  years  to  serve.  Ten  dollars 
reward  was  offered  for  the  return  of 
“two  German  indented  servants”  who  had 
nm  away,  and  full  descriptions  were 
given.  _ _  _ 

CELEBRATES  ANNIVERSARY 

Louis  G.  Lamade,  veteran  newspaper 
man  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  22  ob¬ 
served  his  75th  birthday  anniversary. 
He  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Deutscher  Volksfuhrer,  one  of  the  few 
German  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States.  Dietrick  Lamade,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit, 
is  a  brother. 


HOW  WRITERS’  UNION 
WON  RECOGNITION 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


In  1917  the  union  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  an  all-round  increase  in  the  wages 
of  members  in  the  North  of  England, 
the  increases  ranging  from  one  pound  a 
week  to  members  earning  up  to  twenty- 
five  shillings,  to  seven  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  to  those  highly-paid  men  earning 
three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  weekly. 
Some  66  daily  papers  were  affected  by 
the  new  scale. 

When  the  pioneer  secretary,  W.  N. 
Watts,  died  in  1918  H.  M.  Richardson 
was  elected  general  secretary. 

In  December,  1917  the  Newspaper 
Proprietors’  Association,  representing 
the  principal  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  published  in  London,  agreed  that 
the  Union  had  a  case  to  be  heard  and 
received  a  deputation  from  the  Union. 
The  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  that 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors’  Association 
officially  recognized  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists,  accepted  the  principle  of 
a  minimum  wage,  with  an  all-round  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  This  left  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
provinces  untouched,  but  the  represen¬ 
tative  body  of  these  proprietors,  the 
Newspaper  Society,  delayed  in  agreeing 
to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  Union. 

With  a  membership  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  of  working  journalists  the 
Natkmal  Union  ooatidered  agtliatinn  to 


^  body  of  craftsmen  of  the  printing 
industry,  the  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Federation,  with  the  object  of 
eliminating  the  fatal  weakness  in  the 
union  tliat  it  was  unable  to  exert  s'uifi- 
cient  pressure  on  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors  by  ceasing  work,  as  that  would 
not  prevent  papers  being  produced.  In 
1919  the  Union  affiliated  to  the  Feder¬ 
ation,  and  encouraged  by  this  incrca.sed 
strertfeth  set  about  forming  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  of  reforms  in  wages,  hours  of 
work  and  holidays. 

'’’he  union’s  demands  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Society  were  arbitrated  upon  by 
an  independent  arbitrator  in  1920,  who 
gave  a  iK)und  a  week  all  round  increases 
on  the  rates  of  wages  agreed  to  in  1919. 
The  lowest  rate  then  became  £4.  The 
union  affiliated  with  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  in  1920,  but  ceased  to  be  affili¬ 
ated  in  1923. 

The  union  later  applied  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors’  Association  for  a 
general  increase  in  wages,  but  this  the 
N;  P.  A.  refused  to  grant  and  replied 
with  a  suggested  new  scale,  lower  than 
the  union's  demands  but  giving  an  in¬ 
crease  of  one  guinea  a  week  on  the  then 
existing  rate.  This  was  at  first  re¬ 
jected  but  as  the  proprietors  were  in 
a  strong  position  owing  to  the  unem¬ 
ployment  consequent  on  the  closing  of 
the  Globe  and  the  general  economies  to 
compensate  for  the  high  cost  of  news¬ 
print,  the  proprietors’  offer  was  later 
accepted  and  in  March  1921  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  that  is  still  in  force. 

An  agreement  was  also  reached  with 
the  Newspaper  Society  for  rates  of 
wages  of  journalists  on  provincial  news¬ 
papers.  In  1922  a  similar  agreement 
was  reached  with  the  news  agencies, 
giving  news  agency  men  the  l)enefit  of  a 
general  slight  increase.  The  rates  are 
now  as  shown  in  the  chart  accompany- 
in  this  article. 

The  rules  of  the  union  reserve  mem¬ 
bership  to  working  journalists  (not 
newspaper  proprietors,  managers  or  di¬ 
rectors)  who  are  and  have  been  for 
three  years  members  of  a  journalistic 
staff,  or  who  are  and  have  been  for  three 
years  dependent  upon  their  own  journal¬ 
istic  work,  provided  that  at  the  time  of 
application  for  membership  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  not  over  55  years  of  age.  There 
are  also  probationary  members,  who  are 
16  or  over,  who  become  full  members 
at  21,  or  after  the  qualifying  three  years’ 
work  as  a  full-time  journalist. 

The  unemployment  pay  granted  by 
the  National  Union  to  a  full  member  is 
£2  a  week  for  a  peritxl  of  13  weeks  and 
if  he  is  still  unemployed  at  the  end  of 
that  £l  per  week  for  a  further  13  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  a  special  un¬ 
employment  grant  can  be  made.  A  pro¬ 
bationer  member  receives  £1  a  week  for 
the  first  13  weeks,  10s.  a  week  for  the 
second  13  weeks.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  the  Union  made  the 
fol'owing  grants:  From  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Fund  a  total  of  £687 ;  from  the 
Benevolent  Fund  £380;  from  the  Victim¬ 
ization  Fund  £54;  the  Special  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Fund  £110,  and  the  Widow  and 
Orphan  Fund  £79.  The  subscription  is 
five  shillings  a  month  for  a  full  mem¬ 
ber,  and  half -rate  for  probationary 
members. 


^^eveland  Plain  Dealer 

CUemtmmSd  Muster  ■■ 


In  Wilmington,  Del. 

A  recent  Survey  shows 
Three  Indisputable  Facts — 

First  —  That  95%  of  Every  Evening’s  Readers 
take  no  other  local  evening  newspaper. 

Second  —  That  Every  Evening’s  circulation  is 
mostly  in  the  homes  of  the  better  class  of  news¬ 
paper  readers. 

Third  —  That  Every  Evening  is  read  hy  people 
who  Make  Advertising  Profitable. 


Letters  like  this  prove 
the  Truth  of  the  above — 

OUR  SALES  TRIPLED 

— S’^KS’  THE  DISTRICT  MANAGER 


C.  JULIAN  MORGAN 
OitTMer 

OF  WILMINGTON 

#1  HiA/tddBuUdini 
and  SirmtM 
VTilmiAfNA  XM. 

Wsr  1939. 


Ur.  Frederick  Reybold, 
National  Advertising  Manager, 
Every  Evening, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Dear  Sir: 


I  have  Just  completed  my  records  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Charls  selling  year,  and  find  that  the  Wilmington  district  holds 
4th  place  In  the  Charls  Selling  Organization  with  a  standing  of 
35.2%  of  our  sales  for  the  year. 

During  the  previous  year  the  best  our  office  could  do  was  about 
54th  place  In  factory  standing.  After  many  requests  from  me  to 
our  advertising  manager  Ur.  James  A.  Oilman,  our  local  advertising 
was  changed  to  the  Every  Evening. 

It  Is  almost  unbelievable,  but  our  sales  almost  tripled  at  once. 

Each  week  has  seemed  a  steady  Increase  until  the  Wilmington  office 
Is  now  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  Charls  selling  organization,  this 
has  been  accomplished  with  the  same  sales  force  as  last  year. 

I  attribute  this  new  business  to  the  wonderful  tie-up  of  our  ' 
National  advertising  with  Every  Evening.  Your  publication  seems 
to  cover  our  selling  field  and  reaches  the  homes  of  the  class  that 
buy.  Uy  representatives  report  it  Is  now  much  easier  to  get 
Interviews  than  formerly. 

I  would  like  to  bring  just  one  Incident  to  your  attention.  On  May 
4th,  you  ran  a  special  advertisement  In  conjunction  with  a  story 
of  our  local  office.  The  Increase  for  that  week  was  over  100)1  above 
any  week  In  our  history.  We  were  flooded  with  phone  calls  for  re¬ 
quests  to  have  representatives  oall  and  demonstrate  the  garment. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  cooperation  we  are 
receiving  through  your  publication. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Over  sixty  of  America’s 
great  nationally  operating 
organizations  sell  a  large 
territory  from  Cleve¬ 
land —  and  all  reach  the 
buyers  of  Northern 
Ohio  through  the  Plain 
Dealer  —  Cleveland's 
Master  Salesman. 


CJM/LB 


Every  Evening 

20,000  Daily 

AND  MOSTLY  IN  THE  HOMES  OF  READERS  WHO  TAKE  NO 
OTHER  LOCAL  EVENING  NEWSPAPER. 
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Furniture  Manufacturing 
Is  An  Important  Industry 
In  the  SOUTH 


In  1927  the  South  listed  528  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture.  41,000  persons  were  employed  in  this 
industry  who  produced  $145,000,000  worth  of  furniture  products. 
96,713  primary  horse  power  was  consumed  and  $70,000,000  worth 
of  materials,  fuel  and  power  was  purchased  to  produce  the  total 
value  of  furniture  products. 


The  furniture  factories  are  large  users  not  only  of  raw 
materials,  but  of  machinery  equipment  and  supplies.  Here  is  a 
market  that  national  advertisers  can  profitably  develop  if  they 
go  after  it  properly.  The  newspapers  listed  below  are  in  direct 
contact  with  the  buying  power  of  this  important  Southern  indus¬ 
try.  A  campaign  in  these  newspapers  brings  your  product 
directly  to  the  attention  of  the  people  responsible  for  the  buying. 


For  more  information  on  the  furniture  industry  in  the  South 
we  recommend  that  you  write  direct  to  each  of  these  newspapers. 


ALABAMA 

*MobiIe  Newt-Itetn  . 

*Mobi1e  Refitter  . 

'Mobile  Register  . 


.(E) 

(M) 


(S) 


FLORIDA 

fDaytona  Beach  News-Journal. 

'Orlando  Sentinel  . . 

'Pensacola  News  and  Journal. 
'Tampa  Tribune  (M)  46.144., 
'Palm  Beach  Post  (M)  10,104. 


...(ES) 

.(MAS) 

(EAM^ 


Circu¬ 

2.500 

10.000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

14,803 ) 

.13 

.13 

24.479  f 

37.826 

.13 

.13 

4.889 

.06 

.055 

7.278 

.06 

.06 

15.990 

.09 

.09 

54,779 

.11( 

.14S) 

.11( 

10.633 

.07( 

!.09S) 

.07(, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

'Columbia  State  . (M) 

'Columbia  State  . (S) 

'Greenville  News  ft  Piedmont . (MftB) 

'Greenville  N ews  . (S) 

'Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal . (MftE) 

'Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal . (EftS) 


TENNESSEE 

'Nashville  Banner  . (E) 

'Nashville  Banner  . (S) 


Circu¬ 

2.500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

24,570 

.08 

.08 

26.200 

.08 

.08 

40,487 

.12 

.12 

28.251 

.09 

.09 

14.934) 
18.780  ( 

.07 

.07 

72,011 

.13 

.13 

69,257 

.13 

.13 

GEORGIA 


'Augusta  Herald  . (E)  15.812  .05  .05 

'Augusta  Herald  . (S)  16.205  .05  .05 

'Macon  Telegraph  . (M)  29,528  .10  .10 

'Macon  Telegraph  . (S)  30,359  .10  .10 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


VIRGINIA 


'Newport 

'Newport 

News  Times-Herald . 

News  Daily  Press . 

Times  ft  World  News . 

. (E) 

..(SftM) 

8.876 ) 
8.998  ( 

.05 

.05 

'Roanoke 

.(MftE) 

33,608 

.11 

.11 

'Roanoke 

Times  . . 

. (S) 

21,171 

.07 

.07 

'Staunton 

News-Leader  (M),  Leader, 

- (E) 

7,750 

.045 

.045 

fGreensboro  Daily  News . (M)  36.075  .11  .10  'A,  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement.  April  1,  1929. 

fGmnsboro  Daily  News . (S)  37,664  .11  .10  tGovemnaeat  Statement,  April  1,  1929. 
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PREPARING  BIG  DRIVE 
FOR  TEXAS  HGS 

Full  Pages  in  Color  and  Large 

Black-and- White  Copy  to  be 
Placed  by  C.  C.  Green 
Agency 

Full  pages  in.a)lor  and  large  black 
and  white  advertisements  will  be  used 
in  a  campaign  for  Carpenter  brand 
fresh  and  preserved  figs,  to  be  carried 
in  three  New  York  newspapers  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  end  of  September.  The 
brand  is  to  be  marketed  first  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  district,  and 
later  by  zones  thrtmghout  the  country, 
according  to  a  statement  by  D.  J.  Hin- 
man  of  the  Charles  C.  (ireen  Advertis¬ 
ing  .\gency.  Inc.,  which  is  handling  the 
account.  The  statement  says  that  plans 
have  been  completed  for  nation-wide 
marketing  and  advertising  activities  in 
behalf  of  these  figs. 

The  figs  are  sold  by  Texas  Fig,  Inc., 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  Sugar- 
land  Industries  of  Texas. 

The  facilities  and  resources  of  Texas 
F'ig,  Inc...  are  among  the  most  extensive 
in  the  fruit  industry.”  says  Mr.  Hin- 
man's  statement.  “It  is  one  of  the 
largest  packers  of  figs  in  the  world  and 
the  dontinating  factor  in  the  marketing 
of  Texas  'Magnolia'  Figs — a  fruit  of 
distinctive  characteristics  and  flavor  now 
produced  extensively  along  the  Texas 
(julf  Coast,  and  already  an  important 
factor  in  the  -American  fruit  market.” 

Newspaper  space  will  be  relied  on, 
together  with  radio  broadcasting  four 
days  a  week.  The  national  distributor  of 
Te.xas  Fig  prcjducts  is  the  George  Now- 
land  Ci*rporation.  New  York. 


REPORT  ON  AGENCY  QUESTION 

Asked  in  a  questionnaire  by  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  to  what  action  they  had  taken 
on  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  advertising  placed 
by  the  Northeastern  Agency,  generally 
c<»nceded  as  a  company  owned  agency, . 
2ll  out  of  84  publishers  said  that  they 
had  definitely  refused  to  allow  commis¬ 
sions  to  the  agency  although  the  business 
had  l)een  running  and  was  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  if  commissions  allowed.  Thirty- 
one  papers  said  they  were  granting  com¬ 
missions,  15  have  not  been  carrying  the 
copy,  two  turned  it  down  localise  it  was 
medical  advertising,  and  six  have  the 
matter  under  advisement. 


FILM  COMPANY  EXPANDS 

Visugraphic  Pictures,  Inc.,  makers  and 
distributors  of  commercial  advertising 
motion  pictures,  acquired  control  of  R. 
Sherburne  Whitney  and  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  specialists  in  film  exhibition.  Sept. 
1.  according  to  announcement  made  by 
Edward  F.  Stevenscni,  president  of  Visu¬ 
graphic.  R.  Sherburne  Whitney,  head 
of  the  Whitney  company,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  exhibition  and 
projection  department  of  Visugraphic. 


ACQUIRE  CHICAGO  FIRM 

Koltert  B.  Thompson,  protluction  man¬ 
ager  of  the  retail  advertising  bureau  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
Harry  O.  Kovats,  well  known  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  printing  trade,  have  purchased  the 
interest  of  Roy  B.  Shackelford  in  the 
Shackelford-Runkle  Company,  Chicago, 
s|)ecialists  in  typography.  The  name  of 
the  firm  will  remain  unchanged. 

CIRCULATION  AD  DATA 

The  St.  Louis  Advertising  Club  is 
arranging  a  circulating  library  of  adver¬ 
tising  books  for  members.  More  than 
400  books  on  advertising,  copy,  selling, 
layout  technique,  typography,  engraving, 
merchandising  and  direct  mail  have  been 
contributed. 

BUDER  HOST  TO  12,000 

G.  A.  Buder,  owner  of  the  St.  Louis 
Time's,  was  host  to  12,000  school  chil¬ 
dren  at  a  playground  festival  Aug.  28. 
He  furnish^  the  refreshments  for  their 
annual  picnic  and  outing  in  Forest  Park, 
St.  Louis. 


GIVES  DAILY  MARBLE  RELIC 

Alfred  D.  Schoch  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  proofroom  recently  presented 
the  paper  with  a  rare  piece  of  white 
marble  carved  with  curved  fluting.  The 
relic  was  taken  by  his  father  from  among 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
h'phesus,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  in  1884. 
The  stone  ^s  been  added  to  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  extenfive  collection  of  historical 
stones  and  will  be  placed  on  the  thirty- 
third  floor  of  Tribune  Tower  with  other 
rare  pieces. 

ENTERTAINED  ORPHANS 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  had  2,500 
orphans  of  that  city  as  its  guests  at  an 
all  day  outing  at  Crystal  Beach,  Ont., 
Aug.  27.  The  children  were  taken  from 
a  dozen  institutions  in  and  near  the  city 
and  were  given  the  freedom  of  the  re¬ 
sorts  for  the  day. 

NEWSBOYS  GIVEN  OUTING 

Forty  Boston  newsboys,  members  of 
the  Harry  E.  Bourroughs  Newsboys 
Foundation,  were  sent  on  a  twelve-day 
tour  of  New  Hampshire  by  the  foun¬ 
dation  recently.  Most  of  the  boys  were 
under  the  care  of  the  club  physicians 
for  malnutrition  and  underweight.  The 
outing  is  part  of  the  foundation’s  work 
to  huild  up  these  boys  and  keep  them  in 
g(x>d  physical  condition. 


HINMAN  MEDIA  CHIEF 

C.  C.  Green  Executire’s  Duties  Ex¬ 
panded — Harris  Joins  Staff 

D.  J.  Hinman,  who  returned  to  the 
Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  at  the  beginning  of  this  j’ear,  as 
director  of  the  field  laboratory,  has  now 
been  put  in  charge  also  of  the  media  de¬ 
partment  and  the  general  office.  He  will 
continue  supervision  of  the  field  labora¬ 
tory  work. 

Jack  Harris  has  been  added  to  the  field 
laboratory  staff. 

CIRCULATORS  RETURN 

Norman  Hoover,  circulation  manager 
of  the  New  York  World,  returned  to 
New  York  last  week  after  several  weeks’ 
vacation.  Other  members  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  staff  who  returned  from  vacations 
this  week  were:  William  F.  Baldwin, 
country  circulation  manager;  Harry 
Irish,  evening  edition  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  ;  Edward  Weisman  and  Charles 
Lamake. 

COVERED  NEWSBOYS’  TRIP 

Donal  F.  MaePhee  of  the  staff  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Evening  Union  ac¬ 
companied  “King”  Jimmie  Tuccolo  and 
his  gang  of  .54  Springfield  newsboys  to 


Washington  over  Labor-Day,  making 
the  trip  to  New  York  by  bus  and  from 
New  York  to  the  capitol  by  train.  The 
trip  is  financed  by  weekly  contributions 
of  the  boys  to  a  fund  of  which  Jimmie 
is  treasurer.  Color  stories  of  the  boys’ 
reactions  to  the  trip,  which  took  three 
days,  were  wired  back  to  the  Union  by 
MaePhee. 

MRS.  SCRIPPS  IN  SEATTLE 

Mrs.  Josephine  Scripps,  principal 
stockholder  in  die  Scripps-C^anfield  news¬ 
paper  group  which  operates  12  news¬ 
papers  on  the  Pacific  Coast',  has  leased 
a  house  in  The  Highlands,  ’  exclusive 
residential  district  in  Seattle  and  for  an 
indefinite  period  will  direct  her  business 
from  that  city.  She  has  a  suite  of  offices 
in  a  downtown  office  building.  Her  eld¬ 
est  son,  E.  W.  Scripps,  is  working  as  a 
cub  reporter  on  the  Seattle  Star.  The 
younger  son,  James,  is  serving  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  capacity  on  the  Portland  Nejrs,  an¬ 
other  Soripps-Canfield  newspaper. 


RETURN  FROM  TRIP  ABROAD 

William  G.  Henderson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  City  News  As¬ 
sociation,  returned  to  New  York  with 
Mrs.  Henderson  last  week  alxtard  the 
French  liner  “Cuba,”  following  a  vaca¬ 
tion  abroad. 


How  the  New  ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 

Aids  Medical  Science 


•k  ic 


'R^EDICAL  science  looks  to  the  new  Armour  and  Company  for  the 

^  practical  usefulness  of  many  remarkable  discoveries  for  relieving 
human  sufferers  and  saving  human  lives. 

Various  of  the  ductless  glands  in  animals  have  proved  to  be  a  source 
of  valuable  serums  and  extractives,  and  Armour  and  Company  prepares 
and  makes  available  many  pharmaceuticals  as  by-products  of  its  principal 
work  of  suppl3nng  meat  foods. 

Thyroid  glands  provide  a  remedy  for  goiter. 

Pancreas  glands  provide  insulin,  used  in  treating  diabetes. 

Pituitary  glands  provide  a  fluid,  used  in  lessening  the  effect  of  shock. 
Suprarenalin  glands  provide  a  powerful  heart  stimulant. 

Pernicious  anemia  is  treated  with  an  extract  of  liver  (or  with  the  liver 
itself,  used  as  a  food.) 

Extract  from  the  thymus  glands  of  animals  is  used  in  cases  of  rickets. 

There  are  many  glands  from  which  valuable  extractives  are  taken. 
One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  production  of  these  precious  by-products 
is  the  very  large  number  of  glands  which  must  be  obtained  in  fresh, 
wholesome  condition,  in  order  to  make  even  small  amounts  of  the  various 
extractives.  For  instance,  it  takes  25,(XK>  cattle  to  produce  a  single  pound 
of  suprarenalin,  and  12,000  steers  to  produce  one  pound  of  posterior  lobe 
pituitary  substance.  It  takes  15,000  steers  to  produce  one  pound  of  pineal 
substance. 

Elaborate  and  scientific  equipment  is  required  in  order  to  obtain  these 
glands,  hold  them  in  proper  condition  imtil  usable  quantities  are  collected, 
and  then  put  them  through  the  processes  of  extraction. 

Armour  and  Company  undertakes  this  work  with  the  satisf3ring  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  service  is  second  only  to  its  principal  work — that  of  pro¬ 
viding  wholesome  meat  foods  to  the  public. 

k  k  k 

ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 

F.  EDSON  WHITE,  President 
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Marking  the  Market  Places 

With  Our  MARKET  GUIDE 


Once  a  year  we  check-up  on  the  nation’s  market  places  for  ad¬ 
vertised  merchandise  distributed  through  daily  newspaper  centers. 
Year  after  year  since  1924  Editor  &  Publisher  ferrets  out  the 
extent  of  growth  registered  in  more  than  1 ,400  daily  newspaper 
cities  and  towns  from  Gulf  to  Lakes  and  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

It  is  a  colossal  census  of  firesides,  families  and  fortunes— a  verit¬ 
able  encyclopedia  of  distribution  channels,  and  it  furnishes  the 
basis  for  market  coverage  calculations  without  which  sales  and 
services  to  the  nation’s  most  enterprising  workers  could  not  be 
executed  on  the  huge,  profitable,  present  scale. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  ANNUAL  MARKET  GUIDE  is  the  blue¬ 
print  for  the  sales  manager  and  the  route  list  for  his  salesmen. 
It  shows  the  advertising  manager  where  moneys  invested  in 
newspaper  advertising  will  bring  forth  most  in  sales  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  profits  to  the  house. 

Ready  referenced  by  states  and  municipalities  it  tells  manufac¬ 
turers  where,  what  and  when  to  oflfer  to  ready-money  customers. 
Little  wonder  then,  that  so  many  newspaper  publishers  put 
their  market  stories  in  such  a  distribution  directory.  Space 
therein  puts  them  “in  the  know”  of  appropriation  allocators 
and  insures  business  for  newsprint  and  newspaper  equipment 
makers  by  bringing  advertising  campaigns  to  newspapers. 

Make  your  reservation  NOW — and  insure 
position  on  page  or  page  opposite  every  data 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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BETTER  WINDOW  DISPLAY  CAMPAIGN 
MADE  FRIENDS  AND  LINAGE 


/ 


Free  Service  to  Merchants  Helped  Them  Secure  More  Results 
from  Their  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Opened  the 
Way  to  More  Effective  Solicitation 


By  C.  E.  REDMAN 

AdvertUinc  MuuiKer,  The  Santa  Fa  New  Maxican 


A  FEELING  on  the  part  of  merchants 
that  all  ad  solicitors  arc  after  some 
of  their  money  without  offering  suffi¬ 
cient  benefits  in  return  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  securing  adequate 
newspaper  representation  among  the 
merchants  of  a  small  town.  We  broke 
down  a  great  deal  of  this  natural  aloof¬ 
ness  in  Santa  Fe  by  applying  sound  mer¬ 
chandising  principles  to  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  problems  of  store  managers — 
window  display. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  is  a  small  city  not 
especially  inclined  to  commercialism,  in 
fact,  rather  proud  of  its  ancient  tradi- 
ticMis  and  artistic  aloofness.  Yet,  in  less 
than  two  years,  we  have  created  a  large 
percentage  of  live  advertising  accounts 
by  rendering  a  free  window  display  ad¬ 
visory  service  to  local  merchants  and  by 
proving  to  them  that  people  are  respon¬ 
sive  to  good  display  and  good  advertis- 
ing. 

We  started  out  early  in  1928  with  a 
view  to  working  up  a  general  awareness 
of  window  space  value,  realizing  that 
only  when  other  merchandising  points 
are  right  will  newspaper  advertising 
come  as  a  matter  of  course  and  perform 
its  function  properly. 

We  began  talking  to  various  merchants 
who  were  not  using  their  windows  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  pointing  out  that  even  good  ad¬ 
vertising  can  fall  down  when  it  brings 
people  to  a  store  front  that  drives  them 
away  again.  At  the  same  time  an  “In¬ 
teresting  Window”  department  was  in¬ 
augurated  in  the  paper,  in  which  ap¬ 
peared  brief  mention  of  each  weekfe 
most  attractive  window  displays. 

In  selecting  the  stores  to  be  featured 
in  this  column  no  attention  was  paid  to 
whether  they  happened  to  be  advertisers 
or  not.  We  were  playing  up  good  dis¬ 
play  wherever  found. 

The  publicity  column  became  almost 
instantly  popular.  A  lively  competition 
sprang  up  among  the  stores  to  see  which 
could  win  the  honorable  mention.  Of 
course,  we  were  propositioned,  but  we 
stuck  to  the  plan  of  impartiality  in  pick¬ 
ing  the  best  windows  of  the  week. 

This  part  of  our  campaign  was  easy, 
but  our  window  display  advisory  service 
ran  into  real  work.  It  was  frequentlv 
necessary  to  help  install  a  display  that 
we  had  outlined  for  the  merchant.  We 
were  called  upon  to  suggest  new  fixtures 
and  new  decorative  treatments  for  the 
windows  and  store  interiors.  Also  we 
had  to  plan  window  cards  and  write  ap¬ 
propriate  messages  for  them.  However, 
we  were  well  repaid  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

Not  only  did  our  regular  advertisers 
become  more  interested  in  the  correctness 
of  their  advertising  and  display  tie-up, 
but  the  irregular  ones  were  greatly 
stimulated.  In  a  number  of  cases  we 
were  actually  called  into  conference  by 
non-advertisers  whose  windows  had  been 
written  up,  and  we  secured  accounts  that 
had  never  appeared  in  a  newspaper  dur¬ 
ing  their  entire  thirty  or  forty  years  of 
business  life. 

A  small  ready-to-wear  merchant  on  a 
side  street  was  not  using  his  window 
to  any  good  purpose.  He  thought  it 
wasn’t  worth  while,  on  account  of  his 
location.  We  induced  him  to  dress  up  the 
window.  We  wrote  it  up  in  the  weekly 
column.  The  results  surprised  him.  His 
interest  aroused,  he  began  to  plan  the 
displays  for  that  tiny  window,  and  then 
he  wanted  to  advertise  to  direct  still 
more  attention  his  way,  and  step-by-step 
he  became  one  of  our  most  regular  and 
best  satisfied  advertisers. 

One  store  manager  called  me  in  and 
said;  “I’m  not  getting  the  business  I 
ought  to  with  the  stock  of  goods  I  have 
here.  What’s  the  matter?  I  want  to  do 
something  about  it,  and  if  you  have  any 
suggestions.  I’m  open  to  them.” 


“Let’s  go  out  and  look  at  your  window 
first,”  I  said.  “Now  this  window  is  too 
barren  and  too  dark.  It  needs  new 
enamel  and  a  new  floor.  You  need  a  few 
display  fixtures,  too.” 

Then  we  went  inside,  and  I  continued: 
“The  interior  of  the  store  is  barn-like. 
You  ought  to  have  the  floor  covered  with 
a  fine,  rich  rug.  The  walls  need  new 
decorations  and  you  could  use  some  new 
display  cases  to  advantage.” 

“Do  I  have  to  get  all  of  that?” 

I  suggested  that  he  carry  out  these 
improvements  over  a  period  of  a  year, 
starting  with  the  window.  He  agre^  to 
this,  and  it  wasn’t  three  months  before 
he  had  bought  everything  necessary  and 
made  his  store  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  town. 

There  was  a  jeweler  who  had  operated 
his  business  for  half  a  century  without 
running  a  line  of  advertising.  He  went 
away  on  a  trip  and  his  son  who  had 
grown  to  middle  age  in  the  business  de¬ 
cided  to  venture  into  advertising.  He 
had  become  enthused  through  our  win¬ 
dow  campaign.  By  the  time  his  father 
returned  he  had  convincing  results,  and 
this  is  cme  of  our  regular  accounts  to¬ 
day,  which  I  doubt  if  we  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  other  manner. 

While  the  publicity  campaign  was 
carried  on  for  only  a  few  months,  the  re¬ 
sulting  linage  continued  to  climb 
throughout  the  year  and  is  still  increas¬ 
ing,  more  than  a  year  later.  By  actually 
serving  these  potential  advertisers  we 
not  only  have  converted  them  to  the 
value  of  window  display,  but  to  the  ad¬ 
ditional  value  of  newspaper  advertising 
to  bring  attention  their  way. 

A  good  many  of  our  converts  took 
nothing  for  granted.  They  have  small 
stores  and  are  able  to  interview  their 
customers  themselves.  They  would  ask 
people  what  brought  them  to  the  store, 
what  drew  their  attention  to  a  special  of¬ 
fer,  why  thev  chose  one  item  instead  of 
another.  W'^hat  they  found  out  was 
definitely  in  favor  of  modern  methods  of 
merchandising. 

Results  all  told  have  been  more  than 
gratifying,  but  perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
markable  feature  of  our  free  service 
and  publicity  campaign  is  the  better 
footing  on  which  we  now  stand  with 
our  advertisers.  We  demonstrated  our 
ability  as  a  newspaper  to  help  them  sell 
goods,  and  we  removed  those  barriers 
that  so  often  prevent  an  intelligent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  advertising  by  merchant  and 
ad  solicitor. 

More  than  one  of  our  advertisers  will 
run  most  anything  we  say  is  right,  and 
we  are  carefully  safeguarding  this  faith 
by  being  conservative  and  sincere.  We 
do  not  need  to  force  the  space  buying 


because  when  the  situation  warrants  it 
we  can  swure  adequate  space  by  merely 
advising  it. 

And  not  the  least  of  our  reward  is 
the  actual  proof  that  we  have  done  con¬ 
structive  work  for  our  local  merchants. 
I  am  sure  that  there  must  be  a  good 
many  towns  both  large  and  small  where 
the  same  needs  exist  as  in  Santa  Fe, 
and  where  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  newspaper  to  be  helpful  will  pay 
many  times  over,  as  it  has  with  us.  Let 
one  of  the  papers  offer  a  free  window 
display  advisory  service  and  many  of 
the  smaller  shops  would  take  advantage 
of  it.  Eventually  these  same  merchants 
would  be  using  small  ads  to  tie  up  with 
their  window  displays,  and  I  feel  positive 
that  the  number  of  new  accounts  to  be 
secured  in  this  way  would  amaze  any 
advertising  manager. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing 
is  more  important  when  inaugurating  a 
service  of  this  kind  than  getting  off  on 
the  right  foot.  I  believe  that  an  ex¬ 
perienced  combination  man  should  be  pro¬ 
cured  first.  He  should  be  given  a  free 
hand  after  mapping  out  the  campaign. 
The  man  for  this  sort  of  job  must,  first 
of  all,  be  a  window  trimmer,  and  in¬ 
cidentally,  a  card  writer.  That  he  must 
also  be  more  or  less  of  a  professional 
advertising  man  goes  without  saying.  In 
smaller  cities  I  woulid  suggest  bringing 
him  in  from  the  outside  unless  a  local 
man  can  be  secured  who  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications  and  is  favorably  known 
among  the  merchants.  The  man  and  his 
methc^s  are  most  important  factors  in 
the  success  of  the  campaign. 

When  you  demonstrate  to  a  merchant 
the  selling  value  of  his  window  space 
you  have  taken  him  all  the  way  to  a 
first  appreciation  of  advertising.  You 
win  his  confidence  and  he  will  wish  to 
give  you  his  business. 


GOVERNOR  LAUDS  DAILY 

Gov.  Frank  G.  Allen  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  expressed  approval  of  the  drive 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  for  wider 
roads  in  the  state. 


SEATTLE  GOLF  PROS 
BUYING  SPACE 


SeTen  Using  Local  Dailies  to  Urge 
^Selection  of  Clubs  by 
Experts  —  Paying 
Cooperatively 


About  five  thousand  new  golfers  are 
made  in  Seattle  every  year,  it  has  been 
estimated  by  a  golfing  pro  at  one  of  the 
most  popular  links.  Who  sells  them 
their  sticks?  Who  gives  them  a  start  at 
the  game  by  picking  the  right  clubs  for 
the  right  people?  Should  golf  clubs  be 
chosen  at  random?  Should  an  attractive 
mashie  or  a  bright  new  brassie  ^  sold 
regardless  of  its  appropriateness  and  the 
proud  possessor  left  to  dig  divots  on  the 
links? 

Answers  to  these  questions  and  others 
pertaining  to  golf  are  being  made  by  a 
group  of  pros  at  various  clubs  of  Seat¬ 
tle.  Inasmuch  as  they  have  taken  over 
four  nationally  advertised  makes  of  golf 
clubs  and  are  selling  these  to  members, 
besides  teaching,  this  group  of  seven  alert 
professionals  are  taking  newspaper  space 
in  Seattle  on  a  cooperative  basis  to  con¬ 
duct  a  campaign  under  the  title  of  “Who 
Picks  Your  Golf  Qubs?” 

One  column  space  five  inches  deep  is 
being  purchased  to  emphasize  the  point 
that : 

“It’s  our  business  as  golf  professionals 
to  fit  the  player  with  proper  clubs,  clubs 
that  feel  right  and  that  suit  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  physical  shape  and  style  of 
play.” 

'The  copy  is  signed  by  the  seven  pros. 


COMPLETES  PUBUCATION  SURVEY 

Roswell  H.  Ward,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  Motorship  and  Oil  Engine 
Power,  has  completed  a  publication  sur¬ 
vey  for  the  Curtiss-Wright  aviation  in¬ 
terests  and  is  rejoining  the  National 
Trade  Journals  as  advertising  manager 
of  Motorship  and  Oil  Engine  Power. 


An  End  to  the  War 
Over  Poorly  Printed  Papers 

WOOD  Dry  Mats  are  like  the  emissary 
of  peace,  working  between  irate 
advertisers  and  first  rate  publishers  who 
have  discovered  that  it  does  make  a 
difference  in  printing  when  the  Wood 
products  are  used. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

STIILWAXER.  N.Y. 


Moisteninf 

Equipment 


Scorchers 


ALWAYS  UNIFORM 


Cork  and  Felt 
Molding  Blankets 


No.  64  Parting  Powder 
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NOON  CLASSIFIED  DEADLINE  RESULTS  IN 
LAX  AFTERNOON  SOUCITATIONS 

Salesmen  Relax  After  Rush  Is  Over,  Coast  Msmager  Believes — 
Suggests  Bonus  for  Copy  Turned  in  a  Day 
Prior  to  Publication 

By  ROBERT  L.  BELLEM 

Manaxer,  Claasified  Advertising,  Pasadena  SUu'-News 


ONE  of  the  aphorisms  to  which  I  am 
a  hearty  subscriber  is  the  one  which 
says  that  you  can  lure  more  flies  with 
honey  than  you  can  with  vinegar. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  that  getting 
more  effort  out  of  a  sales  crew  is  a 
question  of  holding  out  some  decent  re¬ 
ward  for  the  added  effort  asked. 

At  the  recent  classified  managers’ 
meeting  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  one  of  the 
subjects  eliciting  the  most  interest  and 
discussion  was  the  problem  of  getting 
copy  into  the  composing  room  on  time. 
Especially  did  the  subject  appeal  to 
classified  managers  on  evening  news¬ 
papers.  One  classified  executive  explained 
how  he  had  gone  to  the  length  of  clos¬ 
ing  his  forms  the  night  before  the  date 
of  publication,  even  though  his  is  an 
afternoon  paper.  He  took  the  step  in 
order  to  circumvent  the  usual  deadline 
"peak”  which  nearly  every  afternoon 
newspaper  suffers  in  its  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department — a  “peak”  caused  by 
salesmen  getting  in  with  pocketsful  of 
copy  at  the  last  possible  moment. 

The  afternoon  publications  are  the  ones 
most  sorely  tried  by  this  deadline 
"peak.”  Advertisers  bwome  habited  to 
getting  their  copy  ready  at  the  last  min¬ 
ute,  knowing  from  past  experience  that 
the  salesman  for  the  afternoon  paper 
will  get  it  into  that  day’s  issue  or  break 
a  suspender  trying!  In  fact,  it's  hard 
to  imagine  a  classified  salesman  on  an 
afternoon  paper  with  a  deadline,  say,  at 
noon,  who  won’t  accept  copy  up  to  eleven 
fifty-nine ! 

There’s  a  double  disadvantage  to  the 
afternoon  newspaper  in  this  midday 
deadline.  The  salesmen  work  at  top 
speed  all  morning,  up  to  the  very  last 
instant  of  grace.  They  cover  their  ter¬ 
ritories  in  the  half-day  available.  And 
then — they  spend  the  balance  of  the 
afternoon  recuperating  from  the  strain 
of  the  morning  rush! 

I  don’t  mean  to  insinuate  that  they  all 
sit  around  and  do  nothing  but  rest.  No, 
indeed!  The  manager  would  be  wise  to 
that  in  short  order,  and  there’d  be  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  unpleasant  staff  meeting  in  jig 
time.  But  I  do  know  that  the  after¬ 
noons  of  a  classified  sales  staff  on  an 
evening  paper  are  spent  at  far  less  exact¬ 
ing  a  pace  than  the  mornings.  It  stands 
to  reason. 

On  the  other  hand,  examine  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  sales  crew  of  a  morning 
paper.  They  have  no  midday  deadline 
to  rush  for.  Their  copy  can  be  turned 
in  at  the  close  of  the  working  day,  and 
so  they  start  over  their  territories  and 
routes  knowing  full  well  that  they  have 
the  entire  day  ahead  of  them.  They  can 
take  time  to  chin  a  little  with  their 
accounts;  they  can  drop  in,  casually,  for 
a  few  minutes  discussion  with  prospects 
who  are  in  the  stage  of  being  developed 
into  classified  advertisers ;  they  can  scout 
around,  between  regular  calls,  for  new 
businesses  just  opening.  They  do  not 
work  at  top  speed,  trying  to  beat  a  dead¬ 
line  ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  over 
their  evening  contemporaries. 

The  plan  of  night-closing  for  evening 
newspapers,  of  course,  gives  the  same 
advantages  to  the  sales  staff  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper — with  one  or  two  major  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Exception  Number  1  is  Habit 
— habit  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser, 
who  has  been  used,  in  the  past,  to  get¬ 
ting  his  copy  ready  for  insertion  the 
morning  of  the  same  day  his  ad  is  to 
see  the  light  of  print.  Exception  Num¬ 
ber  2  is  Temptation — the  temptation  of 
the  salesman  to  take  an  ad  for  publica¬ 
tion  the  same  day  rather  than  lose  the 
linage. 

The  Oakland  speaker  claimed  that  the 
loss  of  linage — if  any — his  department 
suffered  through  advertisers  who  were 
disgruntled  at  being  unable  to  get  their 


ads  inserted  the  same  day,  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  added  time  his  sales 
crew  had  available  to  make  genuine 
solicitations  without  the  burden  of  the 
midday  deadline  rush.  A  sound  argu¬ 
ment. 

But,  as  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  it 
seems  to  me  that  vinegar  doesn’t  do  as 
well  as  honey.  And  maybe  there’s  an¬ 
other  solution  for  the  classified  head  of 
the  evening  newspaper. 

For  instance,  how  would  it  do  to  put 
it  entirely  up  to  the  staff? 

It’s  surprising  how  much  effort  you 
can  get  from  a  sales  crew  by  the  mere 
offer  of  a  little  extra  emolument.  The 
well-greased  palm  seems,  paradoxically, 
to  grasp  a  great  deal  of  business. 
Why  not  attack  the  problem  of  after¬ 
noon  effort  and  midday  deadline  from  the 
standpoint  of  commission  or  bonus?  For 
instance,  offer  your  classified  salesmen  a 
nickel  an  order  for  every  order  they 
turn  in  during  the  afternoon,  for  pub¬ 
lication  the  following  day.  Give  ’em 
nothing  for  the  orders  turned  in  on  the 
date  of  publication.  Figure  it  out  for 
yourself — if  you  were  out  on  the  firing- 
line  and  you  knew  you’d  get  a  bonus  on 
every  ad  you  turned  in  a  day  ahead,  but 
nothing  for  those  turned  in  at  the  last 
minute  before  deadline,  you'd  get  out 
and  hump  for  business  in  the  afternoon, 
wouldn’t  you?  You’d  fast-talk  every  ad¬ 
vertiser  on  your  territory  into  giving  you 
copy  a  day  in  advance.  Because  it  would 
mean  money  in  your  pocket  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Similarly,  a  bonus  on  brand  new  busi¬ 
ness  could  be  added  to  the  forgoing,  to 
speed  up  your  afternoon  soliciting.  As 
an  example:  pay  an  extra  commission 
per  line  on  all  brand-new  orders  from 
commercial  accounts — ads  from  previous 
non-advertisers.  Pay  this  commission 
only  on  the  first  orders  from  such  ac¬ 
counts.  This  would  be  done  in  order  to 
foster  long-time  orders  from  the  new  ad¬ 
vertisers:  if  your  salesman  procured  a 
monthly  ad  from  a  new  account,  t"- 
would  be  commissioned  for  the  linage  for 
the  entire  month.  But  if  he  procured 
only  a  three-time  order,  then  got  the  ad 
renewed,  he’d  be  out  of  luck  on  the  lin¬ 
age  beyond  those  first  three  insertions. 
Get  the  point?  That  .sort  of  commission 
idea  would  get  your  crew  out  scouting 
around  for  new  business,  and  it  would 
get  them  selling  that  new  business  on 
long-time  orders. 

Add  to  this  new-business  commission 
a  further  bonus  on  all  ads  turned  in  a 
day  in  advance,  and  I  believe  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  classified  manager  of  the 
evening  paper,  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
keeping  his  sales  staff  uniformly  busy  all 
day  and  holding  down  the  midday  dead¬ 
line  “peak,”  would  be  pretty  well  on  the 
highway  to  solution. 

Anyhow,  I’m  trying  it  out  myself  this 
month ! 


DOTHAN  EAGLE  TO  BUILD 

Plans  for  a  new  building  and  complete 
modern  equipment  have  been  announced 
by  the  management  of  the  Dothan  (Ala.) 
Eagle.  Construction  of  the  building 
will  be  begun  early  in  the  fall.  Equip¬ 
ment  for  the  new  plant  will  include  a 
new  16-page  rotary  press  and  new 
stereotype  and  linotype  machines. 


DR.  JOSEPH  H.  ODELL 

Dr.  Joseph  Henry  Odell,  Presbyterian 
minister  and  formerly  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune-Re f*ublican 
and  Scranton  Truth,  and  later  political 
editorial  writer  of  the  Philadell>h{a  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  and  Ez’ening  Ledger,  died  at 
his  summer  home  in  Stonington,  Conn., 
Aug.  29. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 

CP.  SCOTT,  distinguished  editor  of  after  midnight,  and  lying  to  our  suh- 
•  Xfanchestcr  Guardian,  who  recently  scril»ers  al)out  ‘broken  cogs’  or  a  ‘bum 
retired  after  57  years  of  achievement  shaft’  or  some  such  make-shift  yarn, 
that  rated  his  newspaper  first  in  ]Kditical  May  the  Lord  hurry  the  day  when 
influence  in  England,  once  wrote  a  para-  presses  can  run  by  themselves  or  when 
graph  about  newspapers  which  might  press  manufacturers  can  put  out  stand- 
well  be  engraved  on  the  corner-stone  of  ard-size,  never-bust,  robots  that  are  not 
every  newspaper  oflice  of  the  world,  susceptible  to  luiuor.  If  that  seems  too 
Here  it  is:  newspaper  is  of  neces-  fanciful  perhaps  you  might  come 

sity  something  of  a  monopoly,  and  its  through  with  a  suggestitm.” 
first  duty  is  to  shun  the  temptations  of  *  *  ♦ 

a  monopoly.  Its  primary  oflice  is  the  rpHK  suggestion  seems  a  bit  fanciful, 
gathering  of  news.  At  the  peril  of  its  1  but  this  is  a  wonderful  age  in  me- 
soul  It  must  see  that  the  supply  is  not  chanics.  I  pass  the  idea  along  to  Messrs, 
tainted.  Neither  m  what  it  gives  nor  m  Scott.  Hoe,  Duplex,  WchxI  and  Goss  and 
what  It  does  not  give,  nor  in  the  mode  of  ,K-rhaps  thev  can  fill  the  aching  want, 
presenution,  must  the  unclouded  face  of  Another  plaii,  still  more  fanciful,  is  that 
truth  suffer  wrong.”  tbe  gocxl  little  8-pagc,  8-column,  conserv- 

*  ♦  *  ative  sheet  crusade  for  an  enforcement 

WC.  JARNAGIN,  publisher  of  of  the  Volstead  Act  until  4  p.  m.  daily. 

•  Storm  Lake  (Iowa)  Pilot -Tribune,  *  *  ♦ 

writes:  ‘‘I  have  Iieen  reading  the  various  "l^ANY  persons  have  essayed  to  tell  i 
spellings  inflicted  on  you  through  having  newspapers  .should  be  read.  I 

an  unusual  name.  But  you  ain’t  seen  One  of  the  most  interesting  instructions  j 
nothin’  yet!  I  claim  the  world  cham-  I  have  seen  appears  in  The  Art  of  ; 
nionship  for  having  my  name  mis-spelled.  Thiiikiiu/,  Ernest  Dinnnet's  little  volume 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  variations:  Jar-  that  is  now  having  such  wide  reading, 
nigan.  Jarnegan,  Jarnagen.  Jernegan,  Jer-  He  writes : 

negne,  Jernegin,  Jarvagin,  Jarvagen,  Jar-  “Some  people  treat  the  newspaper  with 
uagen,  Jorgenson,  Jorgensen,  Gorngin,  ab.surd  respect,  reading  it  through  as  if 
Gornigin,  Garvjin,  Jarnijin,  Jarneygin,  every  syllable  mattered.  Others  speak 
Jornegen,  Jorneygan,  Gorneygin,  Gone  of  it  with  contempt.  ‘There  never  is 
Agin — and  so  on  ad  finitum.  Such  is  anything  in  the  newspaper;  you  waste 
fame.”  •  *  «  your  time  reading  it.’  Others  again — 

TV’  *  1  ..u-  L  1  j  few  in  number — armed  with  a  red  iiencil 

T\  my  travels  nothing  has  happened  3,,^  ^  ^ig  scissors,  sit  beside  a  pile  of 
A  to  lessen  my  high  regard  for  the  fel-  newspapers  which  thev  treat  uncere- 
lows  in  the  press-room  However  late  moniouslv  indeed.  Half  the  sheets  are 
we  might  be  in  getting  the  news  through  ,he  rest  are  eagerlv 

our  mills,  into  slugs,  locked  in  chases  quickly  gone  over,  the  red  pencil 

Md  sent  down  the  paj^r  has  seemed  3,,,,  then  zigzagging  through 

to  come  ^  the  strwt  on  time  and  I  have  column.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  seven 

always  thought  the  pressmen,  by  some  eight  newspapers  have  been  gone 

magic  means,  were  able  to  take  up  the  through  and  the  red-marked  pages  alone 
faults  committed  in  the  strew  the  table,  sofa  and  piano.  Then 
higher,  regions.  But  it  swrns  that  press-  scissors  come  into  plav.  In  a 

rnen  in  certain  parts  of  Arizona  are  jiot  rninutes  the  clippings  arc  heaped 

the  sort  of  chaps  I  have  uwi  associat-  yp  apart,  a  neat  little  sheaf,  while  the 
mg  with  these  many  j-ears.  The  trouble  Jitter  of  crumpled  sheets  is  kicked  aside 
^ms  to  lie  in  the  offices  of  small-town  till  the  maid  can  attend  to  it.  Then  the 
dailies  where  flat-beds  are  still  in  vogue,  reader  will  be  seen  slowly  going  over 
An  editorial  worker  on  an  Arizona  jtjs  clippings,  thinking.  Nothing  can  look 
newspaner_  sent  to  the  Shop  Falk  table  more  different  from  the  ordinary  news- 
the  following  disillusioning  letter:  “Out  paper  reader’s  expression  than  this  pen- 
our  way  pressmen  are  hard  to  find  and  give  brow, 
when  you  do  locate  one  who  kpows  his  *  *  * 

onions  he’ll  probably  turn  out  to  be  a  64  V”  uian  again 

regular  souse.  To  can  him  after  he  has  ^  later  in  the  day  thoughtful  and  ab- 
been  on  a  jamlxiree  gets  the  editor  no-  sorbed.  His  mind  is  running  over  the 
where,  for  there’s  no  one  to  take  his  things  he  has  read  in  the  morning.  A 
place.  Maybe  not  one  in  700  miles,  and  circle  of  interested  but  silent  listeners 
like  enough  if  you  hire  him  he  will  he  surround  him.  He  is  an  unaffected,  lucid 
the  same  type  of  guzzler.  We’ve  got  a  and  forcible  speaker.  Every  now  and 
good  little  pajier  here — 8  pages.  8  col-  then  somebody  asks  him  a  question,  one 
umns,  conservative,  plenty  of  local  stuff,  of  those  questions  which  causes  every- 
and  well  laid  out.  It’s  an  afternoon,  six  body  else  to  wish  they  could  answer  it. 
days.  That  is,  theoretically  it’s  an  after-  He  does  so,  in  a  clear  way,  bringing  the 
noon,  with  4  o’clock  as  the  deadline.  Not  facts  which  you  remember  catching  a 
quite  a_  third  of  the  time  ( for  truth  is  glimpse  of  in  the  morning  paper  but 
everything).^  but  a  lot  of  the  time  the  which  you  thought  immaterial,  whereas 
jiaper  doesn’t  come  off  until  after  dark  on  his  lips  they  actually  give  you  the 
— all  because  the_  pressman  is  liquored  key  to  the  devefi>pments  of  vast  im|)or- 
up.  The  advertising  manager,  make-up  tance:  ‘This  man  thinks,’  you  say  to 
men.  other  high-priced  back-end  help,  yourself. 

with  a  reporter  or  two  thrown  in,  try  “What  helps  him  to  think?  Simply 

but  do  not  _  know  how  to  thread  the  taking  the  daily  newspaper  for  what  it 
blooming  thing  or  what’s  the  matter  is :  a  page  of  h'i.story.  I^ook  for  history 
when  tjie  web  goes  haywire.  It’s  dis-  in  those  ill-written  sheets,  you  will  think 
heartening,^  to  say  the  least,  especially  the  thoughts  of  history ;  look  for  society, 
when  there’s  a  line-up  out  front  of  regu-  business  or  sporting  news,  you  will  talk 
lar  rearlers  waiting  for  the  naper  to  the  language  of  the  tea  table,  the  stock 
come  off.  Thev  read  it  all._  these  old-  market  or  the  field,  but  you  will  not 
timers,  every  inch.  It  seems  in  this  state  think.  .  .  .  Indeed  the  newspaper  is 
that  pressmen  can  do  just  as  they  durn  richer  than  any  textbook  and  blind  indeed 
please.  Drunk  tixlay  and  on  the  pay-  must  be  the  fieople  who  daily  glance  at 
roll  tomorrow.  Time  and  again  we  have  it  without  realizing  that  if  the  quality 
nulled  men  in  from  Denver  or  the  coast.  _  of  our  thought  depends  upon  the  images 
but  always  the  same  sad  _  story.  .\nd  we  garner  in,  here  is  the  incomparable 
while  these  blokes  are  wasting  time  over  chance.” 


and  be  elaborated  on  in  every  city.  He 
inviterl  the  editors  of  all  local  news¬ 
papers  and  press  services  to  police  head¬ 
quarters  and  spent  the  day  demonstrat¬ 
ing  and  explaining  the  crime  system. 
The  editors  saw  the  line-up  of  crime 
susjiects  before  masked  detectives,  in¬ 
spected  the  rogues  gallery  and  all  other 
bureaus  and  then  engaged  in  a  sympos¬ 
ium  concerning  the  relations  between 
crime  news  and  crime  prevention.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  Ixith  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  newspapers  were  benefitted 
by  the  experience. 

*  *  * 

At  regular  intervals  newspajier  editors 
should  personally  inspect  public  in¬ 
stitutions  that  are  constant  subjects  of 
news  in  their  columns.  I’d  like  to  see 
the  Whalen  idea  carried  to  the  principal 
courts,  prosecutor’s  office,  city  hall,  fire 
headquarters,  hosjntals,  asylums,  prisons 
and  other  municipal  institutions.  It 
would  surely  result  in  more  intelligent 
handling  of  news  and  overcome  the 
common  fault  of  editorial  policies  based 
on  office  reactions  rather  than  first-hand 
observation.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  respon¬ 
sible  working  editors,  managing  editors 
or  city  editors  of  the  New  York  news- 
jiapers  responded  to  Commissioner  Wha¬ 
len’s  invitation.  Other  guests  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Crime  Commission,  the 


district  attorneys  of  five  counties,  and 
the  chief  justices  of  the  police  courts. 
That’s  getting  together  for  a  real  pur¬ 
pose,  .say  I. 

OPPOSES  STRIKE  HYSTERIA 

Greensboro  Reporter  Object*  to 
Labelling  Striker*  "Red*” 

“Real  democracy  and  feudal  indus¬ 
trialism  cannot  much  longer  go  along  to¬ 
gether,”  said  W.  Tom  Host,  Greensboro 
( N  .C. )  Xeti's  correspondent  at  the  Ader- 
holt  murder  trial  at  CTharlotte,  N.  C., 
before  the  members  of  the  Charlotte  Civ- 
itan  Club  and  the  visiting  newspaper  men 
and  women  attending  a  recent  luncheon 
at  the  Charlotte  chamber  of  commerce. 

Host  reminded  his  hearers  that  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  strikers  in  their  fight  for 
economic  freedom  was  also  criticism  of 
the  Mecklenburg  patriots  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of 
others  who  fought  for  political  freedom. 

The  underlying  causes  of  the  strike 
in  (iastonia,  N.  C.,  and  at  other  points 
in  the  Carolinas  are  not  unusual  and 
should  not  cause  their  participants  to  be 
branded  as  unloyal  .Americans  and  radi¬ 
cals,  according  to  the  speaker.  “These 
disturbances  are  not  wild  and  wooly,  but 
arc  simjdy  jiart  of  the  struggle  of  the 
human  race  for  betterment,”  he  said. 


Introducing  a  new  Linotype  iace  for 
modern  printing  m  m  m  m  m  m 


VULCAN  BOLD 


10  POINT  WITH  ITALIC 


E,VE,RY  Job  shoiald  start  with  a  plan  that  Rives 
the  exact  size  of  each  type  hlock.  Have  the  lay 
out  man  compute  with  care  the  numher  of  12 
EVERY  joh  should  start  with  a  plan  that  Rives 
the  exact  size  of  each  type  hloch.  Have  the  12 


I  2  POINT  WITH  ITALIC 


£VE,RY  job  should  start  with  a  plan  that 
Rives  the  exact  size  of  each  type  block.  Have 
the  layout  man  compute  with  care  the  12 
EVERY  Joh  should  start  with  a  plan  that 
gives  the  exact  sire  of  each  type  block.  12 


I  4  POIHT  WITH  ITALIC 


their  cnos  the  stages  leave  town  and  *  *  * 

hours  late  we  send  the  bundles  down  in  TN  New  York  this  week  Police  Com- 
the  advertising  manager’s  car.  our  men  missioner  Whalen  launched  an  idea 
not  getting  back  home  and  to  bed  ’til  which  should  spread  across  the  country 


E,V£rRY  job  should  start  with  a  plan 
that  Rives  the  exact  sixe  of  each  type 
hlock.  Have  the  layout  man  com  12 
LVKRY  Joh  should  start  with  a  plan 
that  gives  the  exact  sixe  of  each  type  12 


EVERY  job  sboiild  start  witb 
a  plan  tbat  ^ives  the  exact  sixe 
ol  each  type  block*  Have  the 
layout  man  compute  witb  12 

21,  24  Point  Romin  and  II,  24  Point  Italic  arc  in  proccti  of  manufacture 
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«DOC  CONNER’S”  BIG  JOBS  IN  MEMPHIS 
ALL  HANDLED  BY  FACILE  NEWS  MAN 


John  Eisert,  Versatile  Editor,  Reporter  and  Promotion  Writer 
on  Press  Scimitar,  Conducts  Columns>-  Handles  Milk 
Funds  and  Spelling  Bees  as  Matter  of  Routine 

By  CHARLES  EUGENE  FtSHER 


JJ  E  is  known  to  Memphis 


“Doc 

Conner.”  And  thousands  in  the  city 
know  him  well.  In  fact,  it’s  hard  to  find 
someone  who 
d  o  e  s  n’t  know 
“Doc” — almost  as 
hard  as  it  is  to 
find  someone  who 
knows  his  real 
name  is  John 
Eiserf,  who  liolds 
down  enough 
jobs  on  Memphis 
Press  -  Scimitar 
to  keep  four  re¬ 
porters,  two  col¬ 
umnists,  a  good 
editor  and  an  of¬ 
fice  boy  fairly 
busy. 


As  editor  of  the  Cynthia  Milk  Fund 
he  feeds  on  an  average  of  90  to  100 
underfed  babies  a  month  the  year 
around.  To  keep  this  fund  going  he 
stages  during  the  year  the  Annual  Kid¬ 
die  Revue  at  some  downtown  theater. 
The  downtown  theater,  where  it  is  held, 
is  so  sold  on  it  that  the  manager  every 
year  practically  eliminates  the  vaude- 
villr  program  the  week  “Doc’s”  revue  is 
staged.  Theaters  fight  for  this  revue, 
and  »his  year  “Doc”  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  on  two,  so  as  to  keep  peace 
in  th<‘atrical  circles. 

In  addition  to  the  revues,  “Doc”  al¬ 
ways  stages  another  show  or  two  during 
the  year  at  other  theaters.  Last  year  he 
arranged  a  special  negro  revue  milk  fund 
benefit. 

Then  comes  the  yearly  Cynthia  Milk 
Fund  Tag  Day.  To  keep  this  milk  fund 
going,  handle  temperamental  mothers 
who  want  to  .see  their  children  in  the 
limelight,  sooth  jealous  dancing  teachers, 
see  that  city  and  county  board  of  health 
work  harmoniously  in  the  distribution  of 
milk  to  undernourished  babies — all  this 
is  a  couple  of  man-sized  jobs. 

But  “Doc”  also  is  radio  editor.  Every 
day  in  Press- Scimitar  he  has  nearly  four 
columns,  including  programs,  of  radio 
news,  and  little  of  it  is  clipped.  And  now 
and  then  he  finds  time  to  arrange  pro¬ 
grams  for  WREC  and  speak  a  mouthful 
into  the  mike  himself. 

He  also  is  Spelling  Bee  editor,  which 
has  enough  grief  to  keep  a  good  reporter 
busy  12  months  in  the  year.  One  must 
keep  in  touch  with  teachers,  principals, 
students,  arrange  for  elimination  bees, 
little  entertainmerns,  and,  last'  of  all,  the 
yearly  big  city  and  county  spelling  bee, 
the  champion  of  which  goes  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

“Doc”  al.so  is  promotion  editor.  When 
the  paper  wants  something  put'  over  with 
a  big  splash,  "Doc”  is  consulted.  .\nd  he 
puts  it  across.  And  he’s  seldom  too  busy 
to  take  a  story  over  the  phone  when  the 
rewrite  desks  are  jammed. 

On  top  of  all  this,  he  is  editor  of  two 
humorous  columns  on  the  Press- Scimi¬ 
tar.  _He  writes  a  daily  column  “Good 
Evenin’  My  Dri  Martini,”  and  another, 
“Daily  Dis.sertations  by  Dr.  B.  U.  L. 
Conner.”  He’s  been  identified  with  the 
latter  column  for  11  years. 

There  is  some  dispute  just  who  started 
“Dr.  B.  U.  L.  Conner,”  that  pomoous 
elaborator  of  the  truth  and  otherwise. 
Some  say  T.  R.  Sharp,  editor  of  the 
Press-Scimitar.  Some  say  Ed  Leech,  now 
editor  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
Rett'S. 

But  John  Eisert  made  it  go  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  at  least.  Memphians— most  of  them 
— believe  John’s  real  name  is  Conner,  and 
every  new  reporter  on  the  staff  takes 
one  look  at'  him  and  says,  “He  writes 
‘Doc  Conner,'  doesn’t  he?’’  For  he  just 
faintly  resembles  the  crude  drawing  of 
the  “doctor”  carried  every  day  in  the 
dissertation.  Perhaps  there  is  a  reason 
for  that.  Perhaps  not. 

John  Eisert  came  to  Memphis  .August 


2,  1919,  to  edit'  the  Memphis  Press  until 
Ed  Leech,  then  editor,  was  released  from 
jail.  It  seems  Mr.  Leech  had  written  an 
editorial  some  judge  didn’t  like.  “I  liked 
Memphis  so  well  that  when  Ed  got  back 
I  just  decided  to  stay,”  he  says. 

He  came  to  Memphis  from  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Press,  where  he  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Before  joining  the  Press  he  was 
with  Madiera,  his  personal  friend,  in 
Mexico,  as  head  of  the  department©  de 
Fomonto,  which  was  something  like  the 
department  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States.  While  head  of  this  department 
he  assembled  an  exhibit'  of  all  agricul¬ 
tural  and  mineral  products  in  Mexico  and 
toured  the  United  States  with  them  in 
a  special  car.  When  Madiera  was  as¬ 
sassinated.  “Doc,”  of  course,  was  fired. 

He  started  newspaper  work  the  day  he 
left  high  school  in  Evansville  and  joined 
the  Rvanst'Ule  Courier.  When  the 
Evansville  Press  was  founded  he  joined 
that  paper,  later  becoming  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Then  to  the  Dallas  Dispatch,  San 
Antonio,  as  secretary  of  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Fair,  then  with  Madiera, 
to  Houston  and  to  Memphis. 


INTRODUCED  PINK  NEWSPRINT 


John  A.  McGowan  Credited  With 
Using  Colored  Paper  35  Years  Ago 

John  McGowan,  news  editor  of  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  holds  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  introduced  colored 
newsprint  in  the  New  England  States, 
according  to  an  article  in  House  and 
Home,  house  organ  of  the  South  Port-, 
land  (Me.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

About  35  years  ago,  McGowan  with  J. 
Howard  Burgess,  an  old  New  York  Sun 
man,  launched  a  Sunday  paper  in  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  and  McGowan,  who  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  enterprise,  decided 
on  the  use  of  pink  tinted  paper  to  help 
put  the  paper  over.  Burgess,  who  wrote 
the  article  in  the  house  organ,  said  that 
the  tinted  paper  discouraged  advertising 
despite  a  large  and  growing  circulation. 


REPORTER  SUES  POLICE 

Charges  of  false  arrest  on  a  hit-run 
auto  charge  have  been  filed  at  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.,  by  Alvin  K.  Matthews,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  .San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  against  the  police  department. 
Although  Motorcycle  Officer  Walter 
Francis  charged  Matthews  with  crashing 
into  a  truck  and  failing  to  give  aid, 
Matthews  proved  that  he  did  not  own 
an  automobile  and  was  not  driving  one 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  charge 
was  dropped  when  it  was  shown 
Matthews  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  accident. 


McALPIN  TAKES  NEW  POST 

Ira  M.  McAlpin,  for  five'years  general 
manager  of  the  Dade  City  (Fla.)  Ban¬ 
ner,  is  now  general  manager  of  the  Plant 
City  (Fla.)  Courier.  Wayne  Thomas, 
publisher  of  the  Courier  has  retired  from 
active  management  of  the  newspaper,  to 
devote  himself  to  other  business  inter¬ 
ests.  T.  S.  Thomas,  as.sociated  with 
McAlpin  on  the  Banner,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  managership.  Wayne 
Thomas  is  part-owner  of  the  Dade  City 
paper. 


TO  OPEN  COAST  OFFICE 

National  News  Service,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  will  shortly  open  an  office  in 
Los  Angeles,  moving  its  San  Francisco 
branch  to  that  point,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  announcement.  Milton  Silberstein 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  new  branch.  A 
separate  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the 
National  News  Service  of  California,  is 
being  formed  to  handle  the  operation  of 
the  new  office. 


R  eaders  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  iook  to  it  for  its  advertising 
as  well  as  for  its  news.  And  they  do 
more:  they  patronize  Monitor  adver¬ 
tisers.  They  make  a  direct  effort  to 
seek  out  those  merchants  in  their  ow^n 
communities  whose  advertisements 
they  have  seen  in  the  Monitor. 

These  local  dealers  feature,  in  their 
advertising,  products  w^hich  are  also 
NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  in  the 
Monitor.  Thus  the  consumer  sees  not 
only  the  NATIONAL  ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS,  hut  LOCAL  ones  telling  him 
where  the  product  is  for  sale.  Each 
dealer^s  advertisement  featuring  a 
nationally  advertised  product  means 
additional  advertising  for  the  national 
advertiser,  paid  for  hy  the  dealer. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  alone 
offers  yon  this  double  ativaiitage  of 
LOCAL  conihiiied  with  NATIONAL 
advertising.  Look  Into  it  today! 

The 

Christian  Science 
Monitor 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  THE  HOME 

PuhlUh*d  by  Tk€  ChriMtUiH  Science  PubU*hmg  Society 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

BRANCH  ADVERTISING  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK— DETROIT— CHICAGO— ST.  LOUIS— KANSAS  CITY— SAN  FRANCISCO— 
LOS  ANGELES— SEATTLE— LONDON— PARIS— BERLIN— FLORENCE 
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BUFFALO  NEWS  ADDING  TO  PLANT 


The  Lorain  Journal, 
Lorain,  Ohio 


On  Corners 
First  with 
the  News 

"DACKAGE  Truck  delivery 
saves  valuable  time  in  get' 
ting  editions  and  extras  to  the 
[  stands  and  the  comers  first. 


Demolition  of  a  building  adjacent  to  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  now  ig  com¬ 
plete,  and  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  main  plant  of  the  News  will 
commence  at  once.  The  above  architect's  sketch  shows  the  facade  as  it  will 
appear  when  the  work  is  finished. 


SEATTLE  TIMES  PLANS  greatly  increased  value  of  the  land  oc- 

nnn  m  III  niMr*  cupied  by  the  Times’  present  home  as  a 

DUlLiL^lDllj  result  of  the  northward  movement  of 

-  the  uptown  retail  district.  Purchased 

Throo-Story  Plant  ^Vill  Later  Be  1914  for  $124,000,  the  10,000-odd 
Expanded  to  Twenty-Story  Office  (ee^  of  ground  occupied  by  the 

„  .  Times  building,  is  now  appraised  at 

Bnilding  Plans  Being  approximately  $500,000.  And  as  the 

Drawn  present  building  can  be  so  readily  con- 


Col.  C.  B.  Blethen,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  has  announced 
plans  for  a  new  home  for  the  Times 
which  will  involve  an  investment  of  $1,- 
250,000  for  construction  and  equipment 
excl^ive  of  the  value  of  the  site  which 
consists  of  the  west  side  of  two  blocks 
on  Fairview  avenue  between  Denny  Way 
and  Thomas  street,  Seattle. 

The  new  home,  planned  as  a  model  of 
newspaper  efficiency,  will  be  in  a  section 
of  the  city  several  blocks  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  business  district  and  will  afford 
ample  room  for  the  expanding  business 
of  the  Times  and  its  subsidiary,  the 
Blethen  Advertising  Services,  Inc.  The 
latter  institution,  operating  the  only 
rotogravure  plant  north  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  now  housed  in  a  building  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  Times.  Under  the  new 
arrangement  the  Blethen  Advertising 
Services  will  be  absorbed  by  the  Times 
proper  and  its  complete  plant  and  offices 
will  be  housed  in  the  new  home. 

The  present  home  of  the  Times,  de¬ 
signed  originally  for  quick  conversion 
into  an  office  building,  will  be  leased  for 
that  purpose.  _  _ , 

The  new  home  will  be  so  planned  that  16  and  17.  The  meeting  is  being  held  in 
in  connection  with  and  over  it,  it  ulti-  the  park  through  special  arrangenx'iit 
raately  will  arise  an  office  building  in  the  made  by  President  Budd  of  the  Great 
form  of  a  tower  twenty  stories  in  height.  Northern  Railway. 

Col.  Blethen  said.  For  the  present  the  The  business  session  will  be  held  Mon¬ 
building  will  be  confined  to  lines  of  the  day,  the  16th,  and  the  annual  banquet 
latest  developments  in  newspaper  plants,  will  be  given  that'  evening  at  the  hotel. 

It  will  not  be  more  than  three  stories  The  following  day  will  be  devoted  prin- 
high  but  will  have  a  ground  floor  area  cipally  to  sightseeing  and  sports.  The 
of  anywhere  from  60  to  120,000  square  delegates  will  leave  for  their  homes 
feet.  Interesting  features  of  the  build-  Wednesday. 

ing  will  be  the  close  connection  between  R.  G.  Linebarger,  publisher  of  the 
all  departments,  the  absence  of  partitions  Havre  Neu’s-Promoter  and  president  of 
between  correlated  departments  and  the  the  association,  is  in  charge  of  arranging 
handling  of  all  trucks  and  delivery  the  program. 

wagons  upon  the  Times’  own  property,  - 

instead  of  the  city  streets.  TO  MAKE  CORNSTALK  PAPER 

Beside  growth  in  circulation  and  the  A  new  company  has  been  incorporated 
addition  of  new  departments.  Col.  in  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  for 
Blethen  said  the  final  factor  in  the  de-  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  com 
termination  to  build  the  new  home  is  the  stalks. 


PROGRAM  READY  FOR 
MONTANA  MEETING 


State  Association  Will  Hold  44th  An¬ 
nual  Convention  at  Many  Glaciers 
Hotel,  Glacier  National  Park, 
Sept.  16—17 


Editor  &  P  u  b  I  i  s  h  e  r  T  h  ,e  Fourth  Estate  for  September  7,  1929 


What  A  Difference 

-  Between  the  trained  and 
the  untrained  Newspaper 
Solicitors 


In 

This 

Issue 


Mr.  Guy  Hubbart 

The  well-knoHn  Advertising  Specialist  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  com¬ 
mences  in  this  issue  a  “Serie*  Of  Articles'*^  of  especial  interest  to  local 
Newspaper  Space  Salesmen. 

Research  Specialist  . 

His  research  work  in  specific  problems  for  buyers  and  sellers  of  news¬ 
paper  space  has  attracted  national  attention;  as  a  writer  on  advertising 
he  has  no  superior. 

Technical  Advisor 

For  twenty  years  his  services  have  been  eagerly  sought  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  department  stores  all  over  the  United  States,  subscribers  to  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist. 

Tells  You  How 

His  practical  experience  fits  him  to  give  you  very  valuable  information 
in  all  departments  of  Advertising;  he  is  giving  especial  attention  in 
these  articles  to  the  solicitors./ 

To  Buy  and  Sell  Space 

The  illustrated  charts  in  these  articles  if  carefully  studied  will  be  an 
invaluable  guide  to  both  buyer  and  seller  of  space  in  newspapers,  and 
give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  relations  between  the  buyer  and 
seller. 
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GASOLINE  FIRMS  USING  LIBERAL  COPY 
IN  EAST  TO  STIMULATE  SALES 

Standard,  Tide  Water  and  Shell  Oil  Companies  Competing 
Strongly  for  Rich  New  York  and  New  England  Market — 
Socony  Using  500  Newspapers 

SIX-COLUMN  and  full-page  advertise-  A  three-cent  cut  in  gasoline  prices  for 
irents  of  gasoline  and  motor  oils  have  New  York  City  and  smaller  reductions 
been  one  result  of  unusual  activity  among  i»  it*  immediate  vicinity  made  up  another 
gasoline  companies  in  recent  weeks,  es-  phase  of  the  situation.  This  was  cred- 


AVnr  for  the  first  time 

A  Premium  Gasoline 
■  plus  Ethyl 

1W  mms 

najl  t— pi  s*aii  kms* 


,Q 


SOCONY 


Full-page  Soeony  ropy  announcing 
ethyl  gasoline. 

pecially  in  New  York  and  New  Elng- 
land.  .-Xmong  the  developments  have 
been  the  entry  of  Shell  gas  and  oil  into 
New  York  and  New  England  for  the 
first  time,  the  introduction  of  ethyl  gaso¬ 
lines  by  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration  and  later  by  Standard  Oil  Com- 
I»ny  of  N.  Y.,  and  new  advertising  ac¬ 
tivity  by  the  Sinclair  Refining  Company. 


Why  waste  tiaw  shintag  geanif 


thr  sBoaat  «l  feir-thiftiag  ym  have  la  da  k  ridatad.  CaialiM.  mi  miy 
paoliBf  wiB  fha  year  awtor  paaer.  SM  MO  ‘Txtra  Dry*  k  at  gwolit 
...  the  hiM  peaer-praJwiag  gwohae  that  «aponaa  raaifiktfly  at  400*  T. 
mm  the  P*  y**'  amtar  mmU  have  ta  yaa  paw .  ■ .  aa  hiavy, 

a»«afeTwd  ^apa  af  kmacar  la  kah  dowa  evliadrr  walhk  la  ddala  ^  afl 
aad  »aih  il  atfay.  Ctve  jem  BMlar  Shell  400  "Extra  Dry*  . . .  awra 
paw  . . .  mmrn  aa  kmt  ihifliag  pean.  Shell  400  "Extra  Dry*  k  aR  paw 
mti  k  la  aaW  ar  iha  prtee  af  ardiaary  jaaaBai. 


mmd  fid  da  diffdrma 

Typical  copy  in  Shell's  drive  for  a 
share  of  the  eastern  market. 

-Advertising  men  for  both  Shell  and 
Standard  Oil  companies  are  quick  to  deny 
that  a  “gasoline  war”  between  the  two  is 
in  prospect  as  a  result  of  the  former’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  shoulder  its  way  into  the  east¬ 
ern  states,  where  it  has  had  no  distri¬ 
bution  until  this  summer.  However, 
Shell's  entry  into  New  York  state  was 
followed  in  short  order  by  large  an¬ 
nouncements  that  Standard  Oil  of  New 
A'ork  had  begun  selling  ethyl  gasoline, 
a  new  step  for  that  company,  and  one 
that  had  not  been  long  anticipated  in  its 
advertising  plans. 


^he  ZERO  hour  has  struck  for 

}^nOCku^  bHotorS. . .  noi  watk  announces 


TYDOL  ETHYL 

ZERO  KNOCK  RATING  GASOLINE 


The  Tydol  full-page  which  opened 
the  preaent  campaign.  July  19. 


ited  to  price-cutting  by  independent  deal¬ 
ers  as  a  result  of  over-production,  rather 
than  to  a  conflict  between  the  giant's  of 
the  industry.  The  reduction  was  an¬ 
nounced  first  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  bringing  the  price  of 
ordinary  gasoline  down  to  16  cents  a 
gallon,  plus  2-cent  tax,  at  filling  stations, 
and  14  cents  a  gallon,  plus  tax,  from  tank 
wagons. '  This  applies  throughout  New 
York  City  except  for  Staten  Island.  The 
new  prices  were  met  by  the  Shell  com- 
jiany,  as  well  as  by  the  Texas  Company, 
Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Con^any,  and 
stat'ions  controlled  by  the  Beacon  Oil 
Company. 

Shell  oil  and  gas,  well  known  in  the 
West  and  Middle  West,  are  being  iT»r- 
keted  in  the  East  through  the  Shell 
Eastern  Petroleum  Products  Company, 
whose  advertising  is  handled  by  the 
Calkins  &  Holden  agency.  The  company 
had  to  get  distribufing  facilities  as  well 
as  to  introduce  itself  to  the  motorists 
through  advertising.  It  is  following  the 
Standard  Oil  plan  of  using  both  its  own 
and  independent  filling  stations.  Its  ad¬ 
vertising  problem  is  simplified,  according 
to  C.  E.  Nelson  and  G.  K.  Campbell  of 
the  Calkins  &  Holden  agency,  by  the 
numerous  motor  tourists  who  have  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  Shell  products  in 
other  parts  of  the  nation. 

The  company  began  its  campaign  in 
New  England  on  March  15,  working  out 
from  Boston.  It  entered  the  New  York 
field  in  July,  and  has  not  yet  reached  all 
parts  of  the  state.  A  few  New  Jersey 
cities  have  been  included  in  the  campaign 
thus  far,  and  work  has  begun  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  Norfolk.  It  is  expected  the 
campaign  will  ultimately  continue  down 
through  the  Atlantic  states  clear  to 
Florida. 

The  policy  has  been  to  use  big  space  in 
newspapers.  Posters  have  also  been 
used,  but  no  m^azines.  -Advertising 
plans  and  expenditures  at  present  are 
subject  to  rapid  change  as  the  campaign 
progresses,  if  was  stated.  -As  more  ter¬ 
ritory  is  covered,  the  totals  may  compare 
favorably  with  amounts  spent  by  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York  is  using  between  500  and  600 
newspai>ers  in  New  York  state  and  New 
England,  taking  full  pages  in  the  chief 
papers  on  its  list.  Its  advertising  is  han¬ 
dled  by  Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc  Men  conducting  the  work 
stated  that  its  advertising  plans  were 
mapped  out  in  general  a  year  ago  but 
then  cited  the  decision  to  sell  ethyl  “anti¬ 


knock”  gasoline  as  an  example  of  a 
sudden  development  which  required  un¬ 
expected  changes  in  plans. 

Radio  advertising  was  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  newspaper  advertising  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  new  product,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  merely  the  Socony  Spe¬ 
cial  gasoline  previously  sold,  with  the 
addition  now  of  ethyl  fluid.  Full-page 
adverfisements  invited  “everyone  who 
owns  or  drives  a  car”  to  listen  to  a 
“sensational  announcement.”  Other  full- 
Iiage  announcenxnts  were  used  the  next 
day,  explaining  the  new  product. 

Besides  newspaper  advertising,  the 
campaign  included  other  radio  broadcasts 
addressed  to  women,  posters,  a  letter  to 
automobile  dealers,  and  a  special  edition 
of  the  Socony!  News,  a  house  organ. 

The  Tide  Water  campaign,  beginning 
July  19,  and  running  for  six  weeks,  is 
appearing  in  304  cities  and  towns  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Dela¬ 
ware,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Ohio. 
The  total  circulation  of  newspapers  used 
in  these  states  is  announced  as  8,052,005. 
Radio,  direct  mail,  signs  and  banners,  are 
also  being  used. 

“It’s  a  Knock-Out,”  says  the  heading 
of  one  full-page  advertisement,  emplia- 
sizing  the  anfi-knock  features  of  Tydol 
Ethyl.  A  table  of  “knock  ratings”  as 
shown  on  the  “Midgely  Indicator”  is 
given  prominence.  A  later  advertisement 
starts  off :  “Babe  Ruth  knocks  out  that 
kncck  with  1  ydol  Ethyl  zero  knock  rat¬ 
ing  gasoline,”  and  includes  a  signed  in¬ 
dorsement  and  action  picture  of  the 
Babe.  Other  testimonial  advertisement's 
are  to  be  used  in  the  campaign. 

The  Tydol  Ethyl  campaign  is  being 
handled  .by  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc., 
under  the  direction  of  H.  K.  Boice. 


DOUBTING  EDITOR  OUT  $200 

“Bozo”  Proved  to  Gene  Howe  Hi* 
Rezor.Blede-Eating  Ability 

They  tell  it  on  Gene  Howe,  editor  of 
the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe,  that 
Howe  is  out  $200  because  one  Bozo, 
chocolate-colored  human  appearing  at  a 
carnival,  ate  razor  blades  and  electric 
light  globes  to  the  reputed  numbers  of 
1.50  and  24,  respectively.  , 

The  story  which,  it  appears,  cannot  be 
traced  to  Bozo's  press  agent,  is  that 
Howe,  in  the  column  which  he  conducts 
under  name  of  “Erasmus  Tack.”  had 
criticized  the  show  managen^ent  for  per¬ 
mitting  what  he  hinted  was  a  fake  at¬ 
traction.  Three  newsboys,  however,  who 
had  seen  the  performance,  insisted  to 
Howe  that  Bozo  actually  ate  the  blades. 
The  editor  then  offered  Bozo  $200  if  he 
actually,  performed  the  stunt.  In  the 
presencdtfof  the  boys  and  a  number  of 
others  Bozo  started  to  work  on  his  task, 
chewing  the  steel  and  glass  into  bits  be¬ 
fore  swallowing  them. 

An  x-ray  photo  later  is  alleged  to  have 
shown  that  Bozo  did  eat  the  blades 
and  globes  and  Bozo  and  his  manager 
were  enriched  $200  from  “Tack’s” 
pocketbook,  so  the  story  concludes,  as  it 
was  carried  in  news  dispatches  from 
Amarillo. 


LABOR  PAPER  SOLD 


Odham*  Pre**  1*  New  Owner — Trad* 
Union  Retains  49  Per  Cent 

(B.V  cable  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Lonkox,  Eng.,  Sept.  5. — The  British 
Trades  Union  Congress,  at  a  meeting 
Tuesday  in  Belfast,  accepted  an  offer  by 
the  Odhams  Press,  Ltd.,  to  acquire  and 
develop  the  Daily  Herald,  a  Labor 
organ.  The  Congress,  according  to  the 
plans,  will  hold  49  per  cent  of  the  stock 
in  the  new  company.  The  Odham  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  new  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  will  control  the  paper’s  policy, 
while  the  Congress  representatives  will 
be  the  business  directors. 

Odhams  Press  are  the  owners  of  John 
Bull  Weekly,  the  People's  Sunday  Paper, 
and  many  other  periodicals.  A  million 
pounds  will  be  spent  in  developing  the 
i)aily  Herald,  it  was  stated,  with  the 
establishment  of  a  northern  edition  at 
Manchester  as  the  first  step.  The  Daily 
Herald  has  hitherto  had  a  checkered 
career  for  many  years,  assisted  by  grants 
from  the  I^bor  Union  Congress. 


URGED  TO  READ  DAILIES 


High  School  Teacher*  Told  It  Would 
Improve  Cla**  Work 

Teachers  attending  the  annual  South¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  High  School  'Teach¬ 
ers’  Institute  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  re¬ 
cently  were  advised  by  Dr.  M.  P. 
Shawkey,  president  of  Marshall  College, 
to  “read  the  newspapers”  before  going 
to  their  classrooms. 

Dr.  Shawkey  charged  that  present- 
day  textbooks  dealt  too  much  with  the 
past. 

“The  story  of  the  windmill,”  he  said, 
“should  be  replaced  with  the  story  of 
Lindbergh.  The  first  thing  a  high  school 
teacher  should  do  is  read  the  morning 
newspaper,  but  few  of  them  get  up  in 
time  for  that.” 


SUPERVISING  WGN 

W.  E.  Macfarlane,  business  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  recently 
been  given  supervision  of  the  operation 
of  WGN,  the  Tribune’s  radio  station. 
Henry  Selinger  is  manager  of  WGN 
broadcasting  and  the  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion  continues  under  the  direction  of  the 
production  manager  with  Carl  Meyers, 
radio  engineer,  in  charge.  Time  on  the 
air  over  WGN  is  sold  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  W.  E.  Donahue,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Tribune,  with  Vernon 
Pribble  in  charge  of  sales. 


NEW  PLANT  COMPLETED 

The  Cochranton  (Pa.)  Times,  whose 
plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  Septem¬ 
ber  has  resumed  republication  in  a  new 
brick  building  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
former  building.  The  Times  is  entering 
on  its  51st  year.  VV'^.  L.  and  J.  R.  Rob¬ 
ison,  doing  business  as  Robison  Brothers, 
are  the  owners. 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 


Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 


and 

•very 

thU, 


-Perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  spot  in  Now  Yorli  City  U  Forty-third  Street 


Broadway.  .  .  Here  ia  a  mammoth  naws-*taad  which  sell*  aawspapora  frees 
ry  city  ia  the  world.  .  .  Every  town  has  similar  sUnds,  hat  none  as  hags  as 
I,  and  none  a*  varied  and  as  pictureseue  in  ito  patronage.- 


•— Beaten  Franssrfpt,  Ost.  SO,  JMf. 
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they  reared  their 

SONS  TO  BE  PRINTERS 

Three  Newspaper  Men  in  Nebraska 
Cited  by  Press  Historian  as 
Carry  inf  on  Traditions  of 
Typographical  Trade 


The  niixlerii  jazz  ape  has  done  nothing 
to  dim  the  traditions  of  the  printing  craft 
in  Nebraska,  Henry  Allen  Brainerd,  his¬ 
torian  for  the  Nebraska  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  believes.  He  cites  to  substantiate 
his  point,  three  Nebraska  newspaper  men 
who  have  raised  large  families,  with 
most  of  the  sons  carrying  on  the  printing 
trade. 

The  first  is  Thomas  Johnson  Pickett, 
Jr.,  who  started  a  paper  at  Nebraska 
City  while  a  young  man.  He  then 
edited  the  Jshlajid  Gazette  for  12  years, 
ending  up  eventually  in  Wahoo  with  the 
H’ahoo  H’as/'.  His  four  sons  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  school  learnetl  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  are  now  the  proprietors  of  the 
following  Nebraska  weeklies;  Stanley, 
Sterling  Sun:  Henry,  Emerson  Tri- 
County  Press:  William  T.,  Wahoo 
H'ast>:  James  E..  Cedar  Bluffs  Standard. 

William  H.  Mcfiaffin  is  the  second. 
Coming  from  New  York  in  1884,  he  es¬ 
tablished  a  pajier  in  Seward,  going  to 
Bellwood  a  few*  months  later  and  found¬ 
ing  the  Gazette,  which  he  controlled 
until  his  death  two  vears  ago.  Eight  sons 
survived,  live  of  whom  are  in  the  print¬ 
ing  business:  W.  H.,  Tr.,  owner  of  a  job 
shop  at  David  City;  Hugh  H.,  publisher 
of  the  Polk  Progress:  Fred,  connected 
with  a  newspaper  in  Cherokee.  la. ;  J.  M.. 
in  the  jobbing  business  at  Omaha,  and 
VN'alter  H.,  publisher  of  the  Red  Cloud 
Republican.  A  grandson,  Marr  M.  Mc- 
Gaffin.  is  with  the  f.ineoln  Star  staff. 

Nelson  T.  Ludi,  the  third  example,  has 
been  connected  with  the  Wahoo  Demo¬ 
crat  since  1886.  Three  of  his  sons,  Ray¬ 
mond.  Harrv  and  Guv,  are  in  business 
with  him.  while  the  fourth  son,  Ernest, 
is  with  the  Lincoln  .Sitate  Journal. 


HUNT  WAR  CLAIMANT 


John  J.  O'Brien,  Toronto  Journalist, 
Awarded  Compensation,  Disappears 

.\n  intensive  hunt  is  being  conducted 
for  John  Joseph  O’Brien,  Toronto 
■  journalist,  who  has  been  awarded  $5,0(K) 
by  the  war  reparations  commission  of 
Canada  for  injuries  sustained  during  the 
war.  O’Brien,  who  was  in  Kitchener’s 
army,  was  gassed  and  badly  wounded  in 
France,  and  was  sent  home  to  C'anada 
on  the  Carpathia,  which  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  by  a  German  submarine. 

He  was  picked  up  after  beiug  in  the 
water  two  hours,  but  the  hospital  where 
he  was  treated  .said  he  was  severely 
injured  in  the  head.  He  was  called  100 
per  cent  disabled  so  far  as  carrying  on 
I  his  profession  was  concerned.  He  has 
now  disappeared  and  his  relatives,  who 
are  prominent  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa, 
can  get  no  trace  of  him.  A  report  that 
he  had  been  killed  in  New  York  was 
unsubstantiated  bv  a  diligent  search 
through  the  newspapers. 


STUDYING  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

S.  Bryan  Jennings,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
attorney  and  president  of  the  Florida 
Board  of  Forestry,  has  been  spending 
some  days  in  New  York,  making  a 
study  of  the  paper  pulp  industry  with  a 
view  to  interesting  manufacturers  in  his 
state’s  possibilities  along  this  line.  \V. 
L.  Wilson,  employed  by  the  state  Board 
of  Forestry  to  investigate  Florida’s 
forest  pnxlucts  possibilities,  after  con¬ 
ferring  with  federal  departmental  heads 
at  Washington  will  join  Mr.  Baker  in 
a  trip  to  Madison.  Wis.,  to  confer  with 
the  federal  unit  officials.  Forest  Pr<Klucts 
l.aboratory. 


BUYS  TEXAS  PAPER 

A.  Garland  Adair,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Breckenridge  (Tex.)  American,  has 
purchased  and  taken  charge  of  the 
McCamey  (Tex.)  Tri-County  Record. 
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CELEBRATES  2 1ST  YEAR 

The  Nezv  Canaan  (Conn.)  Advertiser 
published  a  52-page  21st'  anniversary 
number  Aug.  29.  John  E.  Hersam,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  in  a  four-column  wide, 
front  page  editorial,  expressed  thanks  to 
readers  and  advertisers  for  their  pat¬ 
ronage.  — 

HOLDS  WATER  CARNIVAL 
The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
American  sponsored  a  water  carnival 
Sunday,  the  7th,  at  I^ake  Quassapaug. 
Lyall  Hill,  promotions  editor  of  the 
papers,  was  general  director  of  the 
event.  Both  swimming  and  boating  con¬ 
tests  were  held. 


ON  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE 


Three  Chicago  Newspaper  Men  Named 
in  Prize  Contest 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is 
chairman  of  a  committee  which  will  con¬ 
duct  a  contest  to  select  a  fitting  war 
menwrial  for  Chicago.  A  first  prize  of 
$20,(XX)  and  a  second  of  $5,(X)0  will  be 
awarded  winning  drawings  entered  by 
architects  in  the  contest.  All  qualified 
architects  residing  in  the  United  States 
are  eligible  to  compete. 

Also  on  the  committee  to  conduct  the 


competition  are  Roy  D.  Keehn  of  the 
Hearst  organization  and  Walter  A. 
Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Netvs. 


PRINTED  SPECIAL  SECTIONS 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  on 
Aug.  31  published  a  special  48-page  sou¬ 
venir  section  for  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair  of  1933,  in  rotogravure  and  color. 
The  section  was  filled  with  articles  and 
pictures  of  the  various  phases  of  tlie 
city’s  activities.  The  An>erican  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  eight-page  souvenir  sec¬ 
tion  of  pictures  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin’s 
world  flight,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  3. 


21  K ^  ^ ^ on 

21  rMiiijiU'U*  rho* 
nN.  itii  one  fin* 
\oii  iirrs!-*  a 
I lial  > on 

a  roin|il#‘M‘  rlionl* 
u  rlioni  liial  uoniti 
i*^4‘<|n  i  i'«'  nian% 

nionlh«>  of  (in^t  r*' 
training  on  ||it* 
oniinarv  t\  |m*  o( 
hail  jo. 


How  Many  Boys  and 
Girls  in  Your  Circulation 
Area  JV ould  Like  to  Have 
a  Banjo  or  Guitar  JVhich 
They  Can  Learn  to  Play 
in  One  Day  ?  ?  ?  ?  ? 

How  many  of  them  would  like  to  be 
the  “life  of  the  party”  in  their  set  and 
enter  a  talent  hunt  contest  under  your 
paper’s  exclusive  sponsorship  —  win¬ 
ning  a  Key  Kord  Banjo  or  Guitar  for 
subscription  work — a  chance  to  appear 
at  a  local  movie  theatre  and  “go  on 
the  air.” 

Here  is  a  new  idea  premium 
that  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  will  really  work  to  win 
— a  subscription  campaign 
tied  up  with  a  constructive, 
educational  editorial  promo- 


Every  high  school  boy  and  girl 
will  want  one  because  anyone 
can  play  it.  At  tbe  close  of  tbe 
contest  you  can  select  20  of  tbe 
most  talented  witmers  and  form 
your  paper’s  Banjo  Orchestra. 


You  don't  have  to  buy  a  single 
banjo  or  guitar  in  advance — 
only  as  you  need  them.  We 
supply  editorial  promotion 
matter,  cuts,  and  announce¬ 
ment  ad  lay-outs. 


The  Key  Kord  action  is  not  an  at¬ 
tachment  which  can  be  used  with 
any  banjo — it  is  a  new  PATENTED 
device  incorporated  into  the  ‘banjo 
itself.  Your  offer  of  this  unique 
premium  cannot  be  offset  through  a 
similar  contest  by  your  opposition. 


VICTOR  POPE  AND  ASSOCIATES 

Special  Features  and  Promotion  Ideas  for  Newspapers  Since  1923 

82&-830  E.  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS 
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UR  OVN  VORIjD 

or  L^rrtRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


'W^HEN  the  first  volume  of  that  monu- 
”  mental  work,  “The  Dictionary  of 
Americ«i  Biography”  (Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons)  was  issued,  attention  was 
called,  “In  Our  Own  World  of  Letters,” 
to  the  place  that  the  set,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  would  be  entitled  to  on  the 
shelves  of  any  newspaper  library. 

Volume  II  is  now  being  distributed; 
the  third  volume  is  on  the  press ;  the 
fourth  is  being  prepared  for  the  printers. 

On  the  same  page  with  the  copyright 
notice  appears  the  following  tribute  to  the 
New  York  newspaper  that  has  made 
“The  Dictionary  of  .\mcrican  Biography” 
possible : 

Prompted  solely  by  a  desire  for  public  service 
the  Ar'no  York  Times  Company  and  its  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  have  made  possible 
the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  of  “TTie 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography  ’  through  a 
subvention  of  more  than  $500,000  and  with  the 
understanding  that  the  entire  responsibility  for 
the  contents  of  the  volumes  rests  with  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

In  the  second  volume  may  be  found 
biographical  sketches  of  a  number 
of  prominent  American  journalists. 
Sketdies  of  Moses  Sperry  Beach  and 
Moses  Yale  Beach,  Ixith  of  whom  were 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
New  York  Sim,  are  contributed  by 
Frank  M.  O’Brien,  the  present  editor  of 
that  newspaper.  Those  of  the  two  Ben¬ 
netts,  father  and  son,  who  put  the  Nett’ 
York  Herald  on  the  newspaper  map, 
come  from  the  pen  of  .\llan  Nevins,  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  World.  Mr.  Nevins  is  also 
the  author  of  the  biographies  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  Bowles  family  that 
made  the  Springfield  Republican  such  a 
power  in  New  England.  That  of  Alfred 
Horatio  Belo,  the  distinguished  journalist 
of  the  south,  who  was  not  only  publisher 
of  the  Galveston  Nett's  and  the  Dallas 
Neivs  but  also  was  for  two  terms  vice- 
president  of  the  Associated  Press,  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  Alfonso  Johnson. 

Several  pioneer  publishers  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  second  volume,  especially 
the  various  members  of  the  Bradford 
family,  who  were  the  founders  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York. 
Sketches  of  the  Bradfords  are  written 
by  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits.  Keeper  of 
Manuscripts  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  and  by  the  conductor  of  “Our 
Own  World  of  Letters.” 

By  mere  coincidence  the  volume  opens 
with  a  sketch  of  Charles  Barsotti,  who, 
in  1880,  established  in  AV«»  York  II 
Proqresso,  the  first  Italian  daily  in  the 
United  States. 

Cartoonists  will  find  in  the  volume 
the  first  authoritative  sketch  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  of  Frank  Henry  Temple  Bellew', 
who  was  a  pioneer  creator  of  wordless 
editorials  in  such  political  papers  as 
Yankee  Notions,  Ne^c  York  Picayune, 
Nick-Nax,  Vanity  Fair.  Punchinello. 
Texas  Siftings,  etc.  In  the  founding  of 
some  of  these  political  journals  Bellew 
took  an  active  part.  The  sketch  of  Bel- 
Icw  comes  from  Frank  Weitenkampf. 
who  has  chartre  of  the  Department  of 
Prints  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
*  m  ir 

"TROM  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Journalism  at  the  Kansas  State 


\ 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en- 
.  gmeering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
4|  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  BmiUinpt, 

Prodmctiou,  Opertium, 

Snrreyt,  Valuaiioiu. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


.Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  comes  an  interesting  sheet.  The 
K.  S.  A.  C.  Fourth  Estate.  It  tells  “tales 
out  of  school”  about  former  students. 
The  current  issue,  which  is  a  little  late 
Itecause  its  editor  had  under  advisement 
the  selection  of  a  new  and  snappier  title, 
explains  the  delay  under  the  head  “Bet¬ 
ter  Late  Than  Nameless.” 

The  opening  tale  is  a  story  about 
Genevieve  Jackson  Boughner,  author  of 
“Women  in  Journalism”  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.).  Mrs.  Boughner  succeeds  Lillian 
Hughes  Nciswenger  as  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism.  .After  her  graduation 
from  Minnesota  University,  she  took 
post-graduate  work  in  journalism  first 
at  the  Pulitzer  School  at  Columbia,  and 
then  later  at  New  York  University.  “In 
addition  to  practical  newspaper  work  on 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  she  has 
taught  journalism  at  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  Universities. 

*  «  « 

^HE  late  Frank  A.  Mun.scy  is  not 
usually  listed  in  the  text  books  on 
.American  literature,  but  he  wrote  three 
novels  that  had  large  sales.  The  trio 
consists  of  “Afloat  in  a  Great  City,” 
“Deeringfortli,”  and  “Under  Fire.”  One 
reason  for  the  large  sale  was  possibly 
that  the  tales,  though  substantially  bound 
in  cloth,  could  be  purchased  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  volume. 

*  «  4i 

COME  sensible  things  are  said  about 
advertising  typography  in  Fred  Far¬ 
rar's  “Type  Book”  (Harper  and  Broth¬ 
ers).  Its  author,  who  is  vice-president 
and  art  director  of  The  Typographical 
.Service  Company  of  New  York,  believes 
that  one  explanation  why  many  advertise¬ 
ments  to-day  are  made  with  the  decora¬ 
tion  in  mind  rather  than  legibility,  lies 
in  a  wrong  method  of  thinking.  The 
mistake  starts  from  the  wrong  idea. 
The  start  should  have  the  purpose  in 
mind  rather  than  the  ornament  that  is 
to  be  put  on  the  idea. 

Throughout  the  volume  Mr.  Farrar 
stresses  the  fact  that  there  is  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  type  faces  to  cover  every 
thought.  He  says,  for  example,  that 
there  is  a  bold  face  when  you  want  to 
raise  your  voice,  and  italics  exists  for 
use  in  the  body  matter  to  emphasize  a 
few  words  or  a  sentence.  He  then  asks 
the  pertinent  question,  “Is  it  not  much 
better  to  have  Mr.  Caslon  design  your 
headings  rather  than  the  average  letter 
designer  ?” 

One  of  the  be.st  chapters  is  headed 
“Good  Manners  and  Mannerisms.”  Illus¬ 
trations  are  given  to  show  how  “ad” 
stories  have  been  ruined  by  spectacular 
conceptions  that  were  neither  decorative 
nor  readable.  He  adds  a  word  of  warn 
ing  that  his  “terrible  examples”  look 

A  Record-Breaking 

AUGUST 

XjIKE  all  the  other  months 
this  year,  August  was  a 
record-breaker  for  The  Sun. 

In  .August,  1929,  The  Sun 
published  more  advertising 
than  in  any  previous  August 
in  its  history.  It  led  all  the 
other  New  York  evening 
newspapers  both  in  adver¬ 
tising  volume  and  in  adver¬ 
tising  gains. 


much  worse  in  the  newspaper  because 
printed  on  wood-pulp  stock. 

In  discussing  the  use  of  initials  he 
points  out  that  while  there  are  no  rules 
as  to  where  to  use  an  initial,  there  are 
definite  rules  as  to  how  to  use  them.  The 
chapter  on  “Lay-Outs”  should  be  helpful 
to  advertising  managers  of  newspapers 
because  mo.st  of  the  cases  give  reference 
to  advertisements  of  department  stores. 
« 

TO  keep  a  critical  eye  on  newspapers 
seems  to  have  been  an  editorial  fic¬ 
tion  of  The  .Wation.  .An  edrtorikl  hi  'the 
c»)ncluding  issue  for  August,  however, 
says  that  it  is  glad  to  record  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  Otto  H.  Kahn,  who,  on  returning 
after  four  months  in  Europe,  remarked: 

I  am  Klad  to  lie  hack  and  have  American 
news]>a|)ers  agam.  I  fin<l  that,  when  I  leave 
America  for  Europe,  t  am  l>etter  posted  on 
what  is  hapiiening  in  Eurot>e  than  I  am  after 
I  get  there  and  have  to  depend  on  the 
European  press.  The  diversity,  accuracy,  and 
multiplicity  of  the  European  items  in  the 
American  pajiers,  when  you  compare  them 
with  the  European  jiapers,  is  amazing.  It  is 
a  real  fact  that  I  am  better  posted  on 
European  affairs  by  reading  the  newspapers  than 
by  going  to  Euro|>e. 

The  editorial  then  g(K‘s  on  to  speak 
about  the  improvement  in  recent  years  in 
both  the  amount  and  the  quality  of 
foreign  news  printed  by  .American  news¬ 
papers.  'S’et  The  Nation  is  not  willing 
to  admit  that  American  newspapers  have 
attained  to  the  breadth  of  knowledge 
shown  by  the  liest  British  newspapers  in 
interpreting  foreign  affairs.  It  would  Ije 
interesting  to  know  exactly  what  news¬ 
papers  are  referred  to  when  the  term  “the 
best  British  newspajH-rs”  is  used. 

*  *  * 

^HE  copy  desk,  whether  on  a  large 
metropolitan  daily  or  a  small  country 
weekly,  might  meet  with  profit  a  criti¬ 
cism  submitted  by  a  corresi)ondent  to  the 
department  that  Professor  William  Lyon 
Phelps  of  Yale  conducts  in  Scribner's 
Magazine,  under  the  caption  “.As  I  Like 


Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-five  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 
AmM  TrtbttiM  Pan  ItodUoa  0«ino- 

Uuooe  cr»t 

llcan  Iowa  City  Pran  Ctt- 

Burlinctoa  Gaaett*  lien 

Burllnitno  Hiwk-Eye  Keokuk  Gate  City 

Cedar  Kapida  Oaiette  Marehalltown  Timei 

A  RepubUean  Republican  _ 

Centerrllle  loweclan  klaaun  City  Olnbe- 

A  Cltluo  Oaaetle  A  Tlmea 

Clinton  Herald  MuMatlne  Journal  A 

Council  Bluff!  Non-  Newi-Trlbune 

pareil  Newton  Newa 

Crealon  Newa-Adtrer-  Oelwein  Recister 

tiaer  Oaka Ionia  Herald 

Darenpon  Demoermt  Ottumwa  Courier 

A  licader  Perr.v  Chief 

Davenpon  Timea  Sioux  City  Journal 

Dubuoue  Telexraph-  Sioux  City  Tribune 

Herald  and  Timea  WiNhington  Joiiraal 

Journal  Waterloo  Bvenlna 

Fon  Dodxe  Measen-  Courier 

xer  A  Chmnirle  Waterloo  Tribune 
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NEW  YORK 

The  Newspaper  of  Distinction  in  its 
Readers,  its  News  and  its  Advertising 
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It.”  This  corresjK indent  objects  to  the 
English  employed  by  society  editors  who 
put  in  their  columns  items  that  assert 
that  “Mrs.  so  and  so  had  for  dinner  such 
and  such  people” — except  where  such 
items  refer  to  repasts  served  by  cannibals 
in  the  vt-ilds  of  Africa. 

XP  \’ERY  newspaper,  without  exception, 
^  should  see  that  its  attorney  gets  a 
copy  of  “Editors  Denounce  Judicial 
Tyranny.”  This  pamphlet  contains  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  invited  from  leaders 
of  American  press  by  Editor  &  Pub- 
i.iSHKR,  and  editorials  published  in  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  denouncing  the  action 
of  Judge  Walthcr  in  sentencing  two  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Cleveland  Press  to  jail  for 
criticising  him.  The  very  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked,  “What  will  the  news¬ 
paper  men  of  the  United  States  do  about 
it?”  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PrnusHKR. 


THE 

RESTORE 

PLAN 

— prevents  type 
metal  troubles  by 
the  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it! 

Linotype  Intertype 

Stereotype 

Monotype  Thompson 

BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Manufacturers  of  Spartan  Tjrpa  Matnia 
Stock  in  Principnl  Cities 
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Get  Your  Share! 

fl.ORl  A.  B.  C.  CIrcalation 
Only  Daily  DubllsheH  in  and 
CoverinK  Weld  County, 
Colorado 

00,000  Poiiulation 
4,022  Square  Miles 

$10,000.0(K)  Value  of  Sugar  Beets  pro¬ 
duced  in  1028,  1/7  of  all 
Hiiifar  beets  produced  in 
United  States 

$23,010,000  Value  of  all  Farm  Cropa 
•  produced  In  1927 

TRIBIINE-KKPIBL,ICAN 
ri'BI.ISHING  CO. 

Greeley,  Colorado  ^ 

Heart  of  World’s  Greatest  ,  .i 
Irriaated  Territory 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 

s 

The  Personnel  Bureau  j  et 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organize 
tion  of  college  trained  newt 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pleaac 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Directoi 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave.. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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c.  A.  MILLER  PROMOTED 
BY  CHICAGO  POST 


Member  of  Advertising  Staff  Named 
Advertising  Manager  —  Has 
Served  Daily  19 
Years 


Carl  A.  Miller,  for  nineteen  years  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  man¬ 


ager  of  the  paper, 
it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Car- 
iroll  Shaffer,  vice- 
president  and 
general  manager 
of  the  Post. 

Mr.  Miller  be¬ 
gan  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  thirty- 
five  years  ago  as 
a  small  boy  in 
his  native  town 
of  Greenview. 

Casl  A.  Milles  He  nulled 

the  Washington 
liaiur  press  of  the  Grcenineii'  Mail,  the 
weekly  journal  of  the  community,  and 
later  sold  newspapers. 

When  he  was  a  young  man,  Mr.  Miller 
went  to  Springfield.  Ill.,  and  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal,  of  which  he  later  became  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  left  Springfield 
for  Chicago  in  1910  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Post  staff  ever  since. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  thirty-third  degree 
Mason  and  is  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  order  in  Illinois.  He 
has  held  and  is  at  present  holding  many 
high  offices  in  Masonic  organizations.  He 
considers  Masonic  work  his  chief  hobby 
and  devotes  most  of  his  leisure  time  to  it. 

Mr.  Miller’s  specialty  on  the  Post  has 
always  been  general  display  advertising 
and  he  has  been  responsible  for  the 
management  of  many  of  the  larger  con¬ 
tracts. 

Michael  Straus,  who  has  been  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Post  for  several  years, 
is  acting  as  citv  editor  during  the  illness 
of  W.  A.  Whshburne. 


ATTEND  COPELAND  FUNERAL 


GETS  AD  AT  BEDSIDE 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  F.  F.  Proctor, 
theatre  magnate,  before  he  died  in  New 
York  on  Wednesday,  was  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  for  a  full-page  advertisement  in  a 
special  16-page  section  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Sunday  Times-Union,  congratu¬ 
lating  Chris  H.  Buckley  on  the  ot)ening 
of  a  new  theatre.  Jack  Bateman,  a  new 
member  of  the  Tin:es-Union  advertising 
staff,  visited  Mr.  Proctor  at  his  bedside. 


Four  Former  Elmira  Newspaper  Men 
Visit  in  That  City 

Four  former  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  news- 
pai)ermen  were  recently  visitors  in  that 
city.  They  are  Alfred  Zimmertnan.  now 
of  the  business  staff  of  the  Plainfield 
(N.J.)  Courier-Nervs;  Alan  J.  Gould  of 
N>w  York,  sports  editor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press :  Gerald  K.  Hughes  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Rinahamton  Press, 
and  Thomas  J.  Wrigley.  chief  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Staff,  Washington.  Mr. 
Wrigley  attended  the  funeral  of  the  late 
\/(Xxlford  J.  Copeland  with  several  other 
nev’spapenren,  including  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  _  Mr.  Zimmerman  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Wallace  Zimmerman, 
his  son  being  advertising  manager  of  the 
Plaii  .  eld  Courier-News. 


EDITOR  BEERS  LOST  ON 
T.  A.  T.  PLANE 


Noted  Writer  Planned  to  Cover 
Amateur  Tourney  from  Air  for 
“Golf  Illustrated” — Began  as 
War  Reporter  in  1898 


William  Henry  Beers,  well  known  both 
as  a  magazine  erlitor  and  a  golf  enthusi¬ 
ast,  was  a  passenger  on  the  T..\.T.  air¬ 
plane  reported  lost  in  the  mountain 
region  between  New  Mexico  and  Ari¬ 
zona  this  week.  He  was  editor, 
of  Golf  Illustrated,  New  York,  and 
his  flight  to  the  coast  was  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  national  ama¬ 
teur  golf  tournament  from  the  air  for 
his  magazine.  He  left  New  York  Mon¬ 
day  night,  intending  to  watch  the  play 
on  Wednesday,  and  return  to  New  York 
in  time  to  have  the  entire  story  in  the 
September  issue. 

Mr.  Beers  has  been  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  and  journalistic  work  since  the 
Spanish-American  war,  during  which  as 
a  cub  reporter  for  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  he  covered  the  American  base  at 
Tampa.  He  was  connected  with  daily 
newspapers  in  several  cities  during  the 
next  decade,  coming  to  New  York  about 
1907.  During  the  next  three  years  he 
held  important  posts  on  the  Illustrated 
American.  Current  Literature,  the 
Church  Economist,  and  the  Circle.  In 
1910  he  became  part  owner  and  general 
manager  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  a  con¬ 
nection  which  continued  with  one  or  two 
interruptions  until  1920. 

In  that  year  Mr.  Beers  became  vice- 
president  and  managing  director  of  the 
Joseph  A.  Judd  Company,  publishing 
Arts  &  Decorations  and  the  Dry  Goods 
Guide.  About  four  years  ago  Mr.  Beers 
became  editor  of  Golf  Illustrated. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of 
the  Advertising  Men's  (jolf  Association. 


CORRECTION 

In  listing  the  newspapers  in  addition  to 
the  Uearst  chain  which  publi.shed  the  ex- 
clusi  '  stories  from  the  Graf  Zeppelin 
by  Karl  Von  Wiegand.  Lady  Grace 
Drummond  Hay  and  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins 
in  the  Aug.  10  issue,  Epitor  &  Pub- 
I.I.SHER  was  erroneously  informed  that 
the  Buffalo  Times  was  printing  the  stories 
in  that  c'ty.  The  Buffalo  Ei'ening  Nezos 
had  exclusive  rights  to  the  dispatches  in 
that  territory. 


OPENS  MILWAUKEE  BUREAU 


Chicago  Tribune  Increase*  News- 

Gathering  Force  in  Wisconsin 

In  order  to  afford  Wisconsin  readers 
a  more  complete  news  coverage  of  their 
state,  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Sept.  2 
inaugurated  a  new  Wisconsin  news 
service,  placing  special  emphasis  on  news 
which  develops  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
night. 

A  staff  of  reporters  and  photographers 
has  been  assembled  with  headquarters  in 
Milwaukee.  The  Tribune  formerly  main¬ 
tained  special  correspondents  throughout 
Wisconsin. 

The  Milwaukee  headquarters  are  on 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  Trust  company 
building,  62  East  Wisconsin  street. 

Putney  Haight,  former  automobile 
editor  of  tbe  Tribune,  is  in  charge  of 
the  Milwaukee  staff. 


BANDMASTER  CHOSEN 

Max  Bendix,  veteran  bandmaster,  was 
selected  by  a  group  of  25  judges  as  offi¬ 
cial  bandmaster  and  director  of  music  for 
Chicago’s  Century  of  Progress,  the  1933 
World’s  Fair.  The  contest  to  choose  the 
leader  of  a  World’s  Fair  band  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Chicago  Daily  hJezvs. 
Finals  in  the  contest  were  held  on  Labor 
Day  in  Soldier  Field  stadium,  where  four 
bandmasters  competed  for  honors. 


IOWA  PAPER  SOLD 

The  Momingside  (la.)  Nezvs,  owned 
the  past  year  by  B.  R.  Atkinson,  has 
been  sold  to  K.  (j.  Lancelot,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.,  who  has  been  state  manager  of 
the  Great  Western  Insurance  Company 
and  owner  of  the  Odd  Fellozv  World. 
Dale  Eakins,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  will  be 
associated  with  him  in  the  News. 


RUNNING  BANKRUPTCY  SERIES 

As  a  follow-up  series  on"  a  recent 
series  tending  to  show  that  court  action 
in  Indiana  is  laggard,  the  Indimapolis 
Star  is  carrying  stories  exposing  the 
costly  receivership  system  in  practice. 
The  current  series  has  been  prepared  by 
Maurice  Early,  political  expert  on  the 
Star  for  a  number  of  years.  The  first 
series  was  written  by  Howard  C.  Smith. 


Imperialized  state.  For  instance,  95%  of 
the  members  of  the  Ohio  Associated  Dailies 
are  Imperial  Type  Metal  users.  Many  of 
the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  have  every  news' 
paper  Imperialized. 

The  united  opinion  of  publishers  from  coast 
to  coast  on  Imperial  Metal  and  the  Plus 
Plan  is  that  this  standardization  of  type 
metal  practice  gives  three  important  advan' 
tages  that  no  newspaper  can  afford  to  over' 
look.  First,  it  reduces  metal  and  machine 
troubles  to  a  minimum;  second,  there  is  a 
considerable  yearly  saving  in  metal  costs; 
third,  Imperial  Metals  produce  a  much 
cleaner,  better'looking  sheet. 

After  all,  what  publisher  could  want  more? 
If  your  shop  is  not  Imperiali2:;ed,  we  suggest 
that  you  write  to  any  Ohio  publishers  or 
write  to  us  direct  and  get  the  full  details 
on  Imperial  Type  Metal  and  the  Plus  Plan. 


Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 

Manufacturing  only  the  following  type  metals: 


LINOTYPE 

ELROD 

INTERTYPE 

LINOGRAPH 


Philadelphia 
Los  Angeles 


MONOTYPE 

LUDLOW 

STEREOTYPE 

THOMPSON 


BEST  BY  ACID  TEST 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


New  York 
Chicago 


V  I 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


CIRCULATION  TERRITORY 

To  EIditor  &  Publisher:  When  will 
the  foolish,  wasteful,  extravagant  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  be  stopped  that  is 
now  flooding  the  country  on  subscriptiim 
campaigns  by  the  dailies  of  all  types  in 
territory  that  does  not  rightfully  belong 
to  them?  How  long  will  the  national 
advertisers  continue  to  pay  the  cost  of 
these  campaigns  in  duplications  which  in 
the  country  at  large  unquestionably  runs 
into  untold  millions  of  copies  each  year  ? 

The  whole  country  today  is  being 
flooded  with  millions  of  wasteful  money 
expended  to  boost  circulations  in  terri¬ 
tory  where  the  people  are  not  interested 
and  would  not  be  interested  in  the  daily 
newspapers  for  which  solicitations  are 
made,  except  on  a  cut  price,  short  term 
proposition  and  the  delivery  of  tlie  paper 
from  throw-off  trucks  on  the  afternoon 
of  publication. 

The  writer  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  for  56  years,  over  40  years  of 
that  time  in  the  daily  field  in  medium 
sized  cities,  and  is  the  principal  owner 
now  of  two  successful  dailies,  one  in  a 
community  of  40,000  population  within  30 
minutes  ride  of  the  office,  and  the  other 
in  a  community  of  over  60.0(K)  population 
within  the  same  distance  of  the  office. 
Both  subscription  lists  are  growing  in 
the  face  of  the  most  extraordinary 
efforts  and  the  most  wasteful  extrava¬ 
gance  on  the  part  of  dailies  from  larger 
cities. 

We  have  no  doubt  and  we  have  ha<i 
expressions  from  many  other  daily  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  smaller  cities  wliich  are 
flotxled  by  outside  daily  newspapers,  that 
the  local  paper  is  holding  its  own  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  against  all 
attacks  made  from  outside  sources.  But 
the  establishment  of  offices,  the  delivery 
of  paper  by  truck  and  carrier,  and 
throwoffs  in  far  distant  territory  from 
outside  papers  at  a  tremendous  cost, 
many  times  that  realized  in  the  territory 
served,  while  neither  cutting  down  the 
list  of  the  local  papers  nor  decreasing 
the  amount  of  advertising  carried,  does 
create  a  burdensome  situation  by  com¬ 
pelling  many  of  them  to  meet  the  throw- 
off  delivery  system  which  is  so  wasteful, 
and  extravagant  both  to  the  dailies  from 
the  larger  cities  as  well  as  the  commu¬ 
nity  daily. 

It  would  .seem  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  would  get  wise  to  the  fact  that 
national  advertisers  cannot  he  expected 
to  continue  to  pay  for  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  overlapping  circulations  which 
are  not  needed  to  cover  the  field  prop¬ 
erly  and  which  have  cost  from  five  to 
ten  times  the  cash  received  on  subscrip¬ 
tions  secured  by  such  high  powered  and 
extravagant  methods.  How  long  do  the 
great  newspaper  publishers  expect  that 
the  local  advertisers,  the  advertisers 
interested  in  the  trading  community,  are 
going  to  continue  to  pay  rates  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  circulation  that  reach  far  heyond 
any  trading  circle  which  they  can  hope 
to  serve? 

In  my  small  and  naturally  restricted 
community  interests  I  have  studied  the 
newspaper  game  from  the  days  of  the 
Washington  hand  press  to  the  days  of 
the  present  great  machines  turning  out 
newspapers  by  millions,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  greatest  menace  now  facing 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  is  their 
wasteful  and  extravagant  fight  for  cir¬ 
culation,  without  giving  projicr  returns 
to  either  local  or  national  advertisers 
Itecause  local  advertisers  are  paying  rates 
for  advertising  in  circulatit'n  that  goes 
far  lieyond  their  influence,  and  national 
advertisers  are  paying  rates  for  circula¬ 
tions  that  are  duplicated,  and  duiilicated 
time  and  again  in  the  same  territory. 

The  newspapers  themselves  are  te 
blame.  Solicitors  simply  camp  on  the 
dtx^rsteps  of  people  who  do  not  want 
their  ))aper  and  hang  on  until  they  get 
a  subscription  the  subscrilier  does  not 
want,  which  does  the  newspaiier  no  good, 
which  does  the  advertiser  no  grxid,  and 
which  often  costs  ten  times  as  much  to 
deliver  as  the  subscriber  pays. 

If  the  .\BC  has  any  authority  to  con¬ 
trol  the  kind  of  circulation  that  really 


serves  advertisers  in  some  way,  it  should 
be  able  to  zone  the  territory  of  daily 
newspapers  on  a  basis  of  the  reasonable 
probability  of  advertising  within  that 
territory  being  of  value  to  the  buyer, 
and  eliminate  the  circulation  as  of  ad¬ 
vertising  value  outside  of  the  zone 
agreed  upon.  That  would  give  the 
newsiMper  an  opixirtunity  to  devote  its 
energies  to  building  up  its  circulation 
within  its  proper  territory,  save  scores 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  publishers 
and  other  scores  of  millions  of  wasted 
money  through  unnecessary  duplications 
to  national  advertisers. 

The  newspaiiers  themselves  in  some 
way  ought  to  l>e  able  to  stop  the  ex¬ 
travagant  wastefulness  in  the  circulation 
department.  If  unable  to  do  so  some 
other  method  of  stopping  this  wasteful¬ 
ness  should  lie  found. 

U.  W.  Granikin, 

Editor  Stcrliiuf  (Ill.)  Daily  Gazette. 


THROWS  DOWN  THE  GAUNTLET 

To  Einnok  &  Puiilishiji  ;  That  blare  of 
egotism  sounded  by  Gilbert  -Seldes  in  your 
issue  of  .'Vug.  21  is  typical  of  this  yenre 
of  dramatic  critics  in  that  he  talks  with¬ 
out  rhyme  or  rea.son.  1  have  been  a 
newspaperman  and  dramatic  critic  much 
longer  than  (iilbert  Seldes.  I  have  lieen 
a  student  of  theatrical  affairs  on  lx>th 
sides  of  the  .Vtlantic  for  fifty  years  and 
hence  feel  some  justification  for  criticis¬ 
ing  this  reviewer  of  books  and  the  drama. 

He  declares  that  anger  is  necessary  to 
the  liest  criticism.  What  is  the  value  of 
an  angry  man's  opinion?  .Vgain,  he  says 
a  critic  shmild  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  person  who  goes  to  the  theater  to 
be  entertained  and  not  as  a  duty.  Why 
doesn't  he  practice  what  he  preaches  in¬ 
stead  of  saying :  “A  critic  should  show 
up  the  faults  of  every  show  that  visits 
his  city?"  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
critic  to  “.show  up"  the  gwid  points  of 
the  play  and  acting  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  defects? 

The  hig  joke  in  Seldes’  “talk  for  pub¬ 
lication"  comes  when  he  says ;  “First 
nights  are  really  enjoyable  occasions." 
Enjoyable  to  whom?  Surely  he  is  not 
referring  to  Broadway  premieres!  Such 
ficcasions  remind  the  regular  playgoer  of 
the.  annual  outing  of  the  “nut”  factory. 
If  Gilbert  Seldes  finds  enjoyment  in 
“first  night."  he  must  be  a  disciple  of 
Bedlam.  Maylie  he  is  one  of  the  wise¬ 
acres  who  walk  out  after  the  first  act, 
then  concoct  a  column  of  claptrap  in 
which  opinion  is  hidden  under  meaning¬ 
less  phraseology  or  egotistical  garrulity. 
*  *  * 

The  main  requisite  in  dramatic  criti¬ 
cism  is  knowledge  of  the  theatre  and  its 
people,  but,  alas,  too  many  of  our  metro¬ 
politan— and  rural — critics  sacrifice  in¬ 
telligent  opinions  for  wisecracking  and 
so-called  “nithy”  asides.  I'ndouhtedly 
Gilliert  Seldes  has  written  commendable 
material,  but  when  he  essays  the  role  of 
critic  of  critics  he  is  “stepping  out  of  his 
character.” 

I  know  Broadway  and  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  stage  just  as  well  as  Gilbert  Seldes. 
I  know  the  small  town  critic,  too.  I 
happen  to  know  something  of  Seldes’ 
stage  criticisms — hence  I  throw  down 
the  gauntlet. 

J.  Wilson  Roy. 


PROFITS  IN  WEEKLY  FIELD 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  a  letter  you 
published  a  few  weeks  ago  from  a 
gentleman  who  entered  into  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  partnership  and  lost  $5,(X)0  on  a 
community  newspaper. 

Because  of  his  misfortune,  admittedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  made  a  purchase 
without  investigation  or  the  advice  of 
an  attorney,  he  appears  to  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  country  news- 
jiapers  are  unprofitable,  and  that  it  is  a 
risky  business  for  a  newspaper  man  to 
invest  his  money  in  a  small  newspaper. 

To  a  man  who  has  accumulated  a 
competency  as  a  small-city  publisher, 
and  who  can  see  so  many  real  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service  and  profit  in  the 


smaller  papers  of  the  country,  instances 
of  this  sort  are  unfortunate. 

Less  than  four  years  ago,  I  bought 
and  consolidated  two  papers  in  a  town 
of  10,000  population.  One  of  these 
papers  was  "breaking  even.”  The  other 
had  lost  S2,400  in  nine  months.  The 
consolidated  paper  returned  me  more 
than  its  purchase  price  in  salaries  and 
profits  in  three  years,  when  I .  sold  it 
for  exactly  twice  what  it  cost  me. 

Here  in  a  town  half  as  large,  I  bought 
and  consolidated  two  weeklies  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  two  plants  cost  me  a  little  less 
than  $20,(KK).  The  addition  of  a  flatbed 
perfecting  press  and  other  necessary 
ef|uipment  increased  the  investment  to 
about  S25,(X)0,  which  will  be  cut  down 
ultimately  by  the  .sale  of  duplicate  equip¬ 
ment.  This  property  is  now  netting  a 
profit  of  more  than  $1,00(1  a  month,  and 
we  were  offered  a  profit  of  more  than 
$10,0(X)  on  our  investment  at  the  end  of 
the  first  six  months. 

Opportunities  such  as  these  may  be 
found  anywhere  in  this  section,  and  the 
man  who  has  the  necessary  capital  and 
knows  how  to  make  a  community  news¬ 
paper,  can  do  what  I  have  done  in 
dozens  of  fields  right  here  in  Mississippi. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  produce 
an  outstanding  newspajier,  and  this  re- 
(juires  modern  equipment  and  an  organi¬ 
zation. 

It  cannot  be  done  in  a  two  or  three 
newspaper  town.  No  town  or  city  of 
less  than  25,(X)0  population  can  supjiort 
more  than  one  creditable  newspaper,  and 
divided  fields  are  not  always  desirable 
in  even  larger  cities. 

The  cancer  that  is  eating  away  the 
profits  of  the  average  small-city  paper 
is  “free  publicity." 

For  nearly  20  years  I  have  tabooed 
free  publicity  of  every  conceivable  kind. 


spurned  all  passes,  tickets  and  gratuities, 
and  maintained  a  positive  and  unflinch¬ 
ing  rule  to  discharge  any  man  who  vio¬ 
lates  this  rule.  With  a  circulation  of 
3,600,  we  maintain  a  rate  of  42  cents  an 
inch  for  display,  two  cents  a  word  for 
legals  and  classified,  and  we  refuse  to 
sell  at  any  price  more  than  tiO  per  cent 
of  the  space  in  any  edition.  We  carry 
the  pony  wire  service  of  the  .V.P.  for 
our  semi-weekly,  jiay  our  news  corre¬ 
spondents  7  cents  an  inch,  and  crowd 
every  line  of  news  possible  in  an  eight- 
column  eight-page  paper. 

A  local  newspaper  in  a  town  of  5,000 
population  ought  to  net  any  good  pub¬ 
lisher  $10,(XK)  a  year,  and  I  know  of 
many  fields  where  a  compietent,  pro¬ 
gressive  publisher  can  do  better  than 
this. 

It  is  my  candid  judgment  that  the 
average  county  seat  weeklj-  or  semi- 
weekly  can  be  made  to  earn  better  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  amount  of  money  invested 
than  can  the  larger  newspaiiers  in  the 
larger  cities.  Such  propierties  have 
doubled  and  trebled  in  value  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  it  will  be  only  a 
little  while  until  it  will,  in  my  judgment, 
be  difficult  to  buy  a  good  county  seat 
paper  at  any  price.  Only  a  tew  weeks 
ago,  a  paper  in  a  neighboring  town 
which  was  offered  to  me  at  Sll.lXX)  less 
than  a  year  ago  sold  for  S23.(XX) — and 
the  man  who  bought  it  is  more  than 
satisfied  with  his  investment. 

If  I  could  find  the  men  to  run  them, 
I  would  buy  a  string  of  such  papers 
now.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
resident  publisher  for  each  of  them,  and 
it  is  even  more  difficult  to  obtain  men 
who  are  capacitated  to  conduct  such 
propierties  than  it  is  to  buy  them. 

Eik'.ar  Ct.  Harris,  Publisher. 

JVest  Point  (Miss.)  Times-Leader. 


Supplies- Equipment 

SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 

No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO — Worcester 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

i  PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS— 40.000  per  hr.  The  heavlMt 

1  and  moat  productive  high  speed  unit  press.  Equipp^  with  latest  quick 

1  lock-up  plate  clampa,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoplate  and 

{  dry  mat  equipment.  All  materials,  steels,  bronaes,  etc.,  of  the  latest 

approved  mechanical  engineering  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  plate  rotary.  The  full  30,000  running 
<  speed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  costs  (material  and  labor)  ent  In 

1  half.  Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  sized  daily.  Unit-designed :  built 

In  8  pg.,  12  pg.,  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  size  can,  by  adding  units,  be 

Increased  in  Its  capacity. 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dailies  and  weeklies. 

!  Prints  from  the  roll  and  eutt,  /old*  and  ieliveri  perfected  newspapers. 

6.  8,  10,  12.  14  or  16  pages  complete  in  one  operation.  .Speed  6,000  to 
6.000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Writ*  ua  your  pr*»t  needs — Let  us  h*lp  you  solua  yoUr  preaereom  problem*— 

Our  *ta0  ia  at  your  tarvie* 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A 
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Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Adrertising 
Information 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Ca«h  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  — 180  par  lina 

3  Times  —  MO  per  Una 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  lina 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  Una 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of  in¬ 
sertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Editor  a  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


For  PA.pert  That  Pay.  write  iia.  Our  Hat  In- 
rludea  100  of  the  beat  dnfliea  and  weekliea  In  the 
Middle  Weat.  IVraonal  aervlee  in  every  deal, 
riyde  IT.  Knox.  Hoard  of  Trade  Bldg.*  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 


Two  Money  Makers.  Indiana  dailies.  Owner 
taking  over  group  western  dailies.  Will  sell  at 
reasonable  priee.  MuhI  art  qiilokly.  Charles  M. 
Veatey,  Wrigley  Bldg..  Chicago. 


Big  Bargain  for  Quick  Buyer  -Evening  paper, 
exclusive  field.  Middle  West.  (Joofl  plant  includ¬ 
ing  real  estate,  earning  on  price  asked. 

Wecklj.  New  England.  Small  weekly,  job 
plant,  Colorado.  J.  H.  Shale,  Times  Building, 
New  York. 


Investment  Wanted 


Competent  puhlisiiing  man  Is  Interested  in  pul» 
lishing  investment.  Box  I)-r»74,  Editor  h 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 


Only  Paper  and  printing  plant  in  county,  town 
5.000,  border  state.  4-year  college:  highly  profit¬ 
able  DOW  and  greatest  future  In  America,  splen¬ 
didly  equipped,  reqnlres  $20,000  down.  Address 
D-557,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Would  Lease  with  option  to  buy,  sinall  daily  or 
large  weekly.  Pacific  ooast.  IT.  B.  Brooks, 
('hinook.  Mont. 


CIRCUI-ATION 


PromotioBt 


Tha  W.  S.  KandxU  OamiMiny,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  liouiavllla.  Ky.  —  Superior  CIrcalatlon 
Ruildera  —  Creatora  and  aole  ewnera  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


Olronlatlon  BnUdera — Blair  A  Anatin,  230  North 
Sixth  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originatora  of  Salea- 
manahip  OInb  Campaigns. 


The  World's  Largest  CIrcnIation  Building  Organ¬ 
isation — The  only  circulation  building  aervice  In 
Newapaperdom  fnmiahing  pnbliabera  affldaTits  of 
the  exact  reaiilta  of  its  every  campaign.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
ladtanapolia. 

A.  H.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortex  Bnlldlng, 
Santa  Monica,  California.  An  efficient  clrcnla- 
tlon  bnlldlng  organization  accepting  only  bona- 
flde  BUbacriptiona  (paid  in  full  by  anbacriber). 
Write  or  wire,  withont  obligation,  for  field 
anrvey. 

Olronlatlon  Builders — For  Southern  newapapera. 
We  want  the  Sonth’a  bnaineaa.  Inqiiirlea  given 
immediate  attention.  Dixie  circulation  aervica, 
Andrew  Jackaon  Hotel,  Jackaonville,  Fla. 


31,000  Bnbaeriptiona.  the  record  yielded  l>y  one 
of  our  recent  oanipnigns.  Our  ambition — in«.(X)n 
new  anhacriptinna  for  aome  live  iiaper.  Hudaon 
DePrleat  Campaign  Organization.  Box  771, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


AdTertiaing  Men  that  can  write  copy  and  sell 
It  for  weekly  pai>ers  and  small  dailies.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers*  As¬ 
sociation.  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Advertising  -Energetic  man  located  in  Phicago. 
familiar  with  the  western  territory.  eomi)oteiit 
to  close  national  advertiHing  contracts  and 
develop  new  bnsines-*  for  a  list  of  papcri't,  INksi- 
tioii  may  provo  |H*rmnnent.  Answer  In  own 
handwriting,  giving  experience  in  full  detail 
and  salary  napiired  for  IMi-day  trial.  Write 
D-S?.*!,  Editor  A  Publisher,  ('hicago. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Classified  Manager  wanted — Dally,  S.tXM)  circu- 
larion.  g<Mid  territory.  Will  consider  commis¬ 
sion  IihhIk  for  compensation.  Address  D-581, 
Kditor  tV  Ihildisher. 

Llastiied— We  have  an  oi>enliig  for  a  young 
man  between  the  ages  of  25  and  3.5  to  serve  in 
the  capacity  of  classified  advertising  manager. 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  must  U>  thoroughly 
experienced  and  must  have  ambition  and  indus¬ 
try  enough  to  completely  organize  and  etflciently 
promote  such  a  department.  This  man  will  have 
ail  opiKirtunity  to  associate  himself  with  a  live, 
prai  tical  organization  and  the  chance  to  develop 
under  the  moat  favorable  conditions.  Write  at 
once  giving  age,  experience  and  salary  cx- 
perted  to  start.  Address  The  Post  at  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho. 

t*a7-out  and  Copy  man  wanted  for  dally  news¬ 
paper.  city  of  25,000,  Middle  West.  Should  be 
able  to  handle  some  accounts.  Address  D-658, 
Editor  A  T*nbllsher.  . 

Society  Reporter:  Society  reporter  wanted  by 
n  long  established  and  successful  North  Dakota 
daily  newspaper.  Should  have  at  least  two  or 
three  years  experience  and  must  be  a  university 
graduate,  iilve  details,  age.  experience,  salary 
exftected  in  first  letter.  Write  D-528,  Editor  & 
I'ublisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertising  Man— Experienced  local  display,  na¬ 
tional  and  sfieclnl  feature  pages,  seeks  perma¬ 
nent  connection  in  New  York  or  suburbs  where 
remuneration  will  be  governed  by  results.  Age 

3.5.  D-.Vt2.  FSdltor  &  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Solicitor — 4*opy  W’riter.  Four  years’ 
ex|H*rlence.  2Ji  years  old.  .  Want  position  in 
Michigan.  Excellent  references.  $40  weekly. 

D-.577,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Artist,  |)en  and  ink,  exfierienced.  wants  position 
with  New  York  or  Cleveland  dally  paper.  Write 
K.  Johnston.  ?»S10  Holden  St.,  Pittsburgh,  I>a. 
Artist — Layout  Man — Rotogravure — now  work* 
ing  on  Metroi>oUtnn  paper  seeks  change.  Will 
go  anywhere.  D-514,  Editor  A  T^ublisber. 
Assiatnnt  to  Executive — Young  man  of  demon¬ 
strated  ability,  having  reached  top  in  present 
position  as  editor,  seeks  bigger  opportunity 
usder  important  executive.  Hard  worker,  thor¬ 
ough.  systematic  and  possesses  marked  degree 
of  adaptability.  D-562.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Aviation  Editor — Can  organize  Junior  Aviation 
Club  or  other  promotion  features  and  care  for 
all  details.  Actual  experience  qualifies  this  man 
to  inaugurate  aviation  page  or  section.  Original¬ 
ity  keynote  of  his  present  success.  Employed 
but  desires  change.  D-.571,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Ciroulator — Priceless  experience  on  home  deliv¬ 
ered  promotion  and  maintenance — all  systems. 
Believer  in  circulation  principles  necessary  in 
building  circulation  with  roots.  Have  the  ambi¬ 
tion  and  qualifications  necessary  to  direct  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  one  publication.  Large  and 
small  city  experience.  Now  employed  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  my  chief  knows  of  this  ad. 
Correspondence  strictly  confidential.  Ambition 
reason  for  wanting  change.  For  views  and 
references,  address  D-559,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 
Circulation  Managrer.  with  eleven  rears*  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  to  make  change.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  A.  B.  C.  City  and  Country  circu¬ 
lation^ _ 

Circulation  Manager — Desires  position  with  pub¬ 
lication  where  competition  is  keen  and  bard 
work  necessary.  Experience  covers  large  and 
small  pai>ers.  Thoroughly  understands  all 
branches  of  promotion  and  maintenance.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references  furnished.  Am  thirty  years 
old  and  married.  D-554,  Editor  A  I'ublisher. 


Circulation  Manager  -Executive  with  practical 
experience— qualified  in  every  respect.  Boy  pro¬ 
motion  his  specialty.  College  graduate.  I>oca- 
tlon  no  object.  .K\  references.  Available  at 
once.  D-549,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  available  at  once:  18  years 
cxiM'rlenco  In  home  delivery  and  every  phase 
of  circulation.  D-Mfi.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  or  in  charge  of  City  or 
Country.  KxiH*rieiicp  in  .Middle-West  cities  under 
one  of  lending  circulators  of  the  country.  Home 
Delivery  n  speiinity.  Now  employed,  good  ren- 
Hons  for  desire  to  clinnge.  Will  go  nn.vwhere. 
Married,  age  40.  There  must  l»e  good  possibil¬ 
ities  for  the  future.  Highest  references.  D-58^{, 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  desires  to  make  a  change. 
Kx|M»rieticeil  on  large  and  small  papers.  A  real 
producer.  Write  Box  3^M.  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Classified  Manager  — Hulli  clear  cash  gain  $5,000 
first  12  months  i)res4‘nt  job.  city  18. OW  Back¬ 
ground:  3  years’  selling  classified  N.  Y.  City: 
d  successful  years  classified  manager  two  cities 
18,(¥>0  each,  practlcnll.v  doubling  linage  and 
I'ush  each  first  year.  Want  steady  job  larger 
field  where  unusual  salesmanship,  with  execu 
five  skill,  counts.  College  trained,  tactfully 
alert,  familiar  all  methml.s  including  commer 
clal  classified  systems.  Strive  for  legitimate 
classified  and  cash  gain  instead  mere  space¬ 
filling.  Can  organize  classified  routine,  write 
reader  interest  pnmiotion.  Highest  endorse¬ 
ments  former  and  present  employers.  At  libt-rty 
Sept.  l-5th.  Will  eotne  for  interview  if  definite 
prosj»ect.  D  53S,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wanted 


Olassiflod  Manager,  now*  employed,  but  set^king 
change.  Age  2N.  married.  Clinrcli  meml>er.  go- 
getter.  St'veii  successful  years  with  present 
paper.  Can  furnish  best  references.  Know 
Classified  thoroughly.  Prefer  to  loc'ate  anywhere 
In  Ohio,  Western  Pennsylvania  or  Southern 
Michigan.  Write  D-.’7S,  Kditor  A  IMibllsher. 


Classified  Manager:  many  years  experience. 
Urge  and  small  papers.  Forceful,  original  ^and 
ability  to  produce.  Best  reference.  Open  for 
offer.  Address  D-510.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Salesman,  with  successful  background 
ill  building  linage,  now  employed  but  desire 
change.  Best  references.  D-.5S2,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Drama  Critic,  extensive  Kuroiiean  experience, 
seeks  position  in  or  near  New  York,  or  will 
contribute  to  out-of-town  pai>ers.  1>  587,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 

Editorial  or  advertising  copy  position  for  college 
graduate.  3  years*  experience  including  metro- 
politHfi  daily.  Writing  ability.  D-572.  Kditor  A 
Publisher. 


Editor  and  Manager  -Have  been  for  six  .Tears 
editor  of  successful  dO  page  weekly  news  maga¬ 
zine.  Well  educated,  energetic,  with  news  sense 
and  literary  ability.  Can  take  entire  charge  of 
weekly  newspai>er  or  Sunday  edition.  Age  25 
years,  married.  Am  going  across  Pnited  States 
and  esn  stop  for  Interview.  Box  2:17.  Tim.  202, 
742  Market.  San  Francisco. 


Editorial — Not  a  Jonrnallst  but  an  ex|)erlenced 
reporter  and  desk  man  wants  fiermnnent  berth 
on  Eastern  newspai»er.  Five  years’  experience. 
College  man.  married,  age  25.  Now  employed. 
T)-r>S4,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — S4>rlals  and  short  novels  written  for 
syndicatio’i  or  separate  publication.  Popular 
editorials  furnished.  New  York  appointments 
during  October.  Frank  Dorrance  Ilopley,  Lee, 
Ma  ssacbiisetta. 


Editor— Want  i>osition  as  agricultural  editor 
Northwest  dally.  Years  experience  writer  agri¬ 
cultural  topics.  Can  develop  farm  department. 
Oood  references.  H.  B.  Brooks,  Chinook,  Mont. 


Editor,  experienced,  50,  wants  position  editor  or 
editorial  writer  on  Northwest  dally.  Reputation 
as  interesting  writer.  Good  references.  Address 
D-580,  F^ditor  A  IMibllsher. 


Mana^ing^  Editoiv -General  Manager  of  entire 
plant,  or  new’s  end.  seeks  post  on  small  city 
dall.v  in  East.  Have  had  years  of  metropolitan 
and  small-town  experience.  Exceptional  refer¬ 
ences  Write  n-575.  Editor  A  IMibllsher. 

Kawspaperman.  ten  years’  experience  on  Ohio 
dailies,  wants  permanent  position  on  Southern 
paper.  Can  hold  any  desk  or  l>eat.  Married. 
Write  Box  D  579.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newft-Talegraph  Editor — Ten  years  all  desks: 
Minneapolis.  Miami.  Jacksonville.  Duluth.  Also 
M.  E.  of  editorial  pa|>er.  special  editorial  column. 
ITandle^l  slot,  three  wires,  five  copy-readers.  Age 
2ft,  married.  I*.  O.  Box  5.53,  Fairmont.  Minn. 


Promotion  Manager,  thorough  knowledge  of  elr- 
nilatlon,  eonlest  and  advertising  promotion. 
Now  emplo.ved  in  New  York  City.  Forceful 
public  speaker  and  writer.  College  graduate.  30 
years  old.  D-570.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter  on  small  live  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Young  man  aged  27.  gradnate  of  Johns  Hopkins 
(Journalism)  desires  position  where  he  can 
round  out  his  experience  and  become  tbnronghly 
seasoned  in  every  department.  D  506.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sports  Writer,  with  six  years*  experience,  seeks 
change.  Entirely  familiar  with  all  sports  and 
capable  of  beading  department.  Address  D  588, 
R<litor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


Double  Quick  Automatic  llemeltlng  Furnace. 
1.000  lb.  capacity.  Splendid  condition.  Cheap 
for  quick  sale.  Sednlla  Democrat,  Sedalla,  Mo. 


For  Sale — Goss  Mat  Roller  for  wet  mats:  vvlll 
handle  small  sizes  of  dry  mats.  First  class 
condition:  A  C  motor — Bargain.  Box  D-537,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Ibibllsher. 


For  Sale:  Model  K  linotyt»e  in  gmsl  running 
condition.  ANo  Model  1.  with  electric  pot. 
.Toornal,  Miildletown.  Ol»io. 


Reach  your  prospect  di¬ 
rect  through  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  of  Editor  & 
Publisher 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wantoil 


For  Sale — Linotype  Matrices 
19  fonts  pt.  No.  4.  with  Bold  Face 

No.  2  Coiidenseil:  20  fonts  6-70-6  pt.  No.  2,  with 
Bold  Face  No.  1:  8  fonts  5^-24•5^  pt.  No.  11, 
with  Gothic  Condensed  No.  4;  2  fonts  7-M-7  pt. 
Century  Expanded,  with  Century  Bold;  1  font 
10  226-10  pt.  Cetitury  Expanded,  with  Century 
Bold  Italic;  2  fonts  10-208-10  pt.  Century  Ex¬ 
panded,  with  Cheltenham  Bold:  1  font  12-120-12 
pt.  ('aslon.  with  Italic;  1  font  14-36-14  pt.  No. 
16  with  Century  Bold — for  72  channel  machine; 
2  fonts  14-:;6-14  pt.  No.  16,  with  Century  Bold; 
1  font  <30-97-30  pt.  ('heltenham  Italic — 72  chan¬ 
nel  machine;  1  font  36-;t:i-36  pt.  Cheltenham 
Bold  for  72  channel  machine:  1  font  36-43-36  pt. 
Cheltenham  Light  for  72  channel  machine. 

We  also  have  for  sale  one  32-page  Unit  Type 
Iloe  Press  which  has  never  been  uncrated;  one 
Cline  Electrical  Control  lOo  borse|>ower.  new 
and  unused:  one  Goss  3^-Ton  Double  Pump 
Furnace  with  two  double  cooled  casting  boxes. 
The  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Florida. 


Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Stitchers,  ete. 
~A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guaranteed 
machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  E.  13th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N,  Y.  C. 


Will  Sell  at  sacrlfire  Duplex  Printing  Press, 
nearly  new,  capable  of  printing  viu.i2-14  16 
full  sized  paper  or  tabloid  form.  With  the  press 
go  3  motors,  2  controllers,  all  tisds  and  stereo- 
ty|H>  fixtures.  Press  guaranteed  perfect  in  every 
respect.  Write  for  further  Inforinathm.  Mr. 
.Iordan,  15  I’nrk  How,  N.  Y.  C.  Km.  1220. 


Will  Sacrifice  4  linotype  machines  with  maga¬ 
zines.  Perfect  mechanical  condition.  Make 
appointment  to  ins|>ect  machines  hy  calling  Bar¬ 
clay  or  write  Mr.  Jordan.  15  I’ark  Row, 

N.  Y.  C.,  Urn.  122t». 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted — Used  Kelly  or  Mlehle  Vertical  press, 
for  cash.  Box  I)-508.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Personal 


Wanted — Present  address  of  Edgar  Mels,  news- 
pa|K>r  man.  Last  head  of  with  Buffalo  Evening 
News.  Box  I)-5S6.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 

Buaineu  Eatabliihed  in  1899 
3S0  Medi*on  Aee.  New  York 
Pacific  Coast  RepraaentatiT*: 

M.  C.  Moor*,  272  North  Rodeo  Driva, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


Harwell  &  Rockwell 

Specializing  in  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  the  purchase, 
sale  and  consolidation  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  trade 
publications. 

We  also  welcome  consultation 
on  newspaper  financing  and  ap¬ 
praisals.  Our  record  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  in  these  lines  ex¬ 
tends  over  18  years. 

Write  or  call  at  the  nearest 
office. 

Comer  Buildln*:  Times  Building 

Birmingham,  Ala.  Naw  Yerk  City 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


One  Dollar. trill 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


The  Kacogdoches  (Tex.)  Kcdland 
Herald  recently  ran  a  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  featuring  12  life  insurance 
firms  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
territory.  The  page  was  purchased 
cooperatively.  Names  of  the  agents  of 
each  firm  were  displayed. — W.  S.  Davis. 


A  map  showing  the  highways  and  inns 
around  Washington,  D.  C,  is  used  by 
the  fVashington  Star  as  a  regular  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday  feature  to  stimulate 
interest  in  resort  advertising.  The  map 
carries  the  head,  “Where  to  Motor  and 
Dine.” — D.  H.  Davenport,  VV'ashington. 


The  Oklahoma  Cilv  (Okla.)  Times, 
as  a  promotional  feature,  publishes 
regularly  a  letter  of  endorsement  from 
a  city  retailer,  inset  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  that  is  praised  for  its  pulling 
power.  The  letter  is  the  center  of  the 
advertisement  with  but  a  few  lines  of 
promotional  copy. — E.  W.  F. 


The  Hornell  (N.Y.)  Tribune-Times 
has  met  with  success  in  gaining  adver¬ 
tisers  for  its  classified  department  by- 
watching  the  classified  columns  of  news¬ 
papers  in  neighboring  cities,  noting  the 
names  of  users  of  these  columns  and 
when  it  seemed  feasible,  sending  a  letter 
to  the  advertiser  advising  him  of  the 
rates  of  Tribune-Times.  —  Paul  M. 
Wildrick. 


The  Ih's  .Moines  (la.)  Sunday 
Register  is  enlivening  the  used  car 
pages  in  its  classified  section  by  display¬ 
ing  each  week  a  five-column  cut  of  the 
latest  primary  road  map  of  the  state  as 
released  by  the  state  highway  commis¬ 
sion,  under  the  line  “Use  This  Latest 
Hoad  Map  When  You  Tour !” — L  G.  M. 


(iood  linage  can  be  worked  up  on  night 
clubs  by  preparing  copy  to  resemble 
theatrical  copy  and  giving  them  pro¬ 
fessional  notices.  Entertainers  are  the 
same  whether  working  in  a  night  club 
or  in  a  theater. — M.  H.  P. 


Solicit  all  of  your  dry  cleaners  for 
special  advertisements  urging  college 
students  to  renew  their  old  wardrobe  by- 
having  it  cleaned,  pressed  or  dyed  l)c- 
fore  buying  new  clothes. — R.  T.  C. 


Radio  dealers  of  Bellingham,  Wash., 
recently-  took  newspaper  space  collec¬ 
tively  to  advertise  their  newly  adoptc<l 
“Code  of  Ethics,”  governing  the  instal¬ 
lation  and  servicing  of  radios.  Perhaps 
dealers  in  other  cities  can  be  induced  to 
cooperate  on  the  same  plan. — C.  M.  L. 


The  fall  hunting  season  will  open  soon 
in  many-  states.  See  sporting  goods  and 
hardware  stores  now  to  get  them  lined 
up  for  advertising  copy,  contests,  or  any 
other  material  they  may-  need. — L.  G.  M. 


police  officers  more  or  less  frequently, 
i)ut  do  not  know  them.  The  Wakefield 
(Mass.)  Daily  Hem  has  run  through  a 
series  of  daily  cuts  and  brief  sketches, 
comprising  police  officers,  permanent 
firemen  and  postmen,  and  is  now 
presenting  cuts  of  the  sixty-  town  offi¬ 
cers,  or  members  of  official  boards.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  series  of  the  school 
teachers,  one  a  day. — G.  E.  C. 


Is  character  education  the  next  big  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  United  States?  I)i.scuss  this  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  president  of  the  State  University, 
and  a  number  of  lesser  educators,  down 
to  the  grade  school  teacher.  Ask  them 
to  name  some  of  the  tilings  that  it  must 
include. — F.  L.  W.  B. 


The  Boston  Herald  is  featuring  a  new 
series  of  personality-  glinqises  cajitioned 
“People  You  Ought  to  Know.”  The  prin¬ 
cipals  chosen  for  this  series  arc  persons 
who  are  well  know-n  to  the  public  in  an 
abstract  way,  but  the  purpose  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  is  to  present  the  personalities  of  the 
subjects.  The  sketches  are  illustrated  ef¬ 
fectively  with  large  double-column  half¬ 
tone  cuts. — Victor  N.  Vetromile,  Malden, 
Mass. 


EDITORS  ENTERTAINED 

More  than  .SO  newspajier  editors  of 
New  England  were  guests  Tuesday  of 
the  Travelers  Broadcasting  Service  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  The  group  inspected 
the  Travelers’  recently  completed  trans¬ 
mitting  plant  on  Talcott  Mountain  in 
.Avon,  Conn.,  where  WTIC  programs 
are  put  on  the  air. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  trill 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


I 


PHYSICIANS  in  Seattle  are  learning 
the  value  of  having  their  name  in 


print.  “Many  Happy-  Returns,”  a  birth¬ 
day  box  in  the  Seattle  (Wash)  Post- 
Intelligeneer,  now  congratulates  doctors 
as  their  anniversaries  roll  around,  and 
gives  them  a  paragraphic  horoscope. — 


C.  M.  L. 


ipate  in  it,  I  don’t  think  that  most  six)rt 
pages  give  it  enough  attention.  W’hy  not 
arrange  with  the  pro  or  manager  at  each 
course  in  your  section  to  notify  you  once 
a  week  as  to  the  best  score  made  that 
week  and  the  name  of  the  player?  It 
would  make  an  interesting  feature. — Don 
J.  Wellenkamp. 


REPRESENTED  OREGON  GOVERNOR 

R.  <i.  Callvert,  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  represented  (iovernor  Patter- 
s<ni  of  Oregon  at  the  annual  conference 
of  western  governors  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
.Aug.  2()  and  27. 


NEWS 

by  United  Press  is 
distributed  in  45 
countries  and  terri- 


The  Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald 
carries  each  Sunday-  on  its  society  page 
under  the  two-column  caption,  “Big 
Spring’s  Future.”  a  single  column  cut 
of  one  of  the  city’s  babies  together  with 
a  short  personal  and  sometimes  witty 
description  of  the  young  lady  or  young 
gentlemen.  This  feature  creates  marked 
reader  interest  and  good  will  especially 
in  cities  of  15,000  to  25,000. — O.  H. 


The  Canton  (O.)  Repository,  under 
the  caption  “Hobbies  of  Canton  Girls” 
has  a  very  popular  feature.  A  one 
column  cut  is  u^  to  illustrate  the  fea¬ 
ture  which  is  told  in  a  stick  of  type. — 
All  Murray. 


Gtilf  is  rapidly  becoming  our  national 
pastime.  (Considering  the  interest  taken 
in  the  game  and  the  number  who  partic- 


BOSTON 

POST 

Year  of  1928 

Gross  Circulation  Averages 

DAILY  POST  442.438 

SUNDAY  POST  384.957 


KELLT-SMITH  COMPANY 
Social  RepraMntativ* 
OraytMT  Bnildinc.  NEW  YORK 
211  Wast  Wackar  Drive.  Chicago 
Ni«  Tott  OhtBaeo 

IWlJaaalphU  BaoaU 

Baatoa  AUaata 


As  a  layman,  who  but  a  social  reporter 
gets  a  ^tter  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
a  marriage  ceremony?  A  story-  entitled 
“Civil  and  Sentimental,”  might  contain 
an  outline  of  every-  ceremony  in  use  to¬ 
day.  Particular  interest  might  be  real¬ 
ized  by  featuring  foreign  nuptial  services 
and  their  length  in  contrast  with  the 
brief  civil  ceremony  in  evident  use 
today — E.  B.  Clarke. 


Thousands  of  newspaper  readers  see 
their  town  or  city  officials  occasionally, 
their  firemen  infrequently  as  possible, 
their  letter-carrier  every  day  and  their 


tones  and  is  printed 
daily  in  19  lan¬ 
guages. 


UNITED 

PRESS 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offer* 

CUDDLES 

An  American  Flapper  at 
King  ArthuPe  Court 

A  Novel,  Distinctive  and  Amusing 
Comic  Strip  by  Charles  H.  Forbell 
of  LIFE  and  JUDGE  Fame. 

For  terms  WRITE  or  WIRE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M,  Koenigsberg,  Pres. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  tho 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCUTION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


PRINTS  SPECIAL  ISSUE 

A  special  issue  of  Scripps-Hoivard 
News,  containing  feature  stories  of  the 
past  three  years,  was  issued  by  Scripp*- 
Howard  Newspapers  this  week.  It  num¬ 
bered  84  pages  and  was  called  the  “Story 
of  Scripps-Howard.”  The  work  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  Aubrey 
Graves,  editor  of  Scripps-Howard  News, 
who  explained  the  issue  was  to  be  used 
as  a  manual  for  new  members  of  the 
organization. 

PRINTS  NEWS  IN  BOOKLET 

A  46-page  book  containing  all  the 

news  carried  in  a  single  issue  of  the 

.9a«fa  Maria  (Cal.)  Daily  Times,  July 
24,  was  issued  last  week  by  O.  M.  Can¬ 
non,  publisher  of  the  paper.  The  book 
was  bound  in  special  cover  stock  with 
an  embossed  title.  Included  in  it  were 

features  and  pictures  as  well  as  the 

news  stories  from  the  July  24  issue. 


$84,000,000 

ANNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  contentod 
worker*  receive  their  weekly  wage*. 

A  market  with  no  *ag*  i*  covered 
hy  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 

Ask  Beckwith  —  Hm  Knows! 


LA  PRENSA 

of 

BUENOS  AIRES 

First  in  News 
First  in  Prestige 
First  in  Public 
Service 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

EXCLUSIVE  RXPRESSNTATIVE 
280  Park  At*bu*  .  New  York 
14  Cackepor  Street  •  LeadM 


with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Elrie  Daily  Times 

Erie,  Pa. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFG  CO. 
Chicago:  III  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  47  West  34th  St. 
San  Francisco:  First  National 
yi  Bank  Building  . 
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